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THE WOODLANDS: 



OR, 






A TREATISE 



On the preparing of groand for planting; on the plantini^ ; on the 
caltivatin^; on the pruning^; and on the cutting down of Forest 
Trees and Underwoods ; 

DESCRIBING 

The usual growth and sise and the uses of each sort of tree, the seed 
of each, the season and manner of collecting the seed, the manner 
of preserving and of sowing it, and also the manner of managing 
the young plants until fit to plant out; 

THE TREES 

Being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and the List of them, in- 
cluding those of America as well as those of England, and the 
English, Freneh, and Latin name being prefixed to the directions 
relative to each tree respectively. 
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My dear Sir^ . 

The following work^ which relatea to a sub- 
ject that has^ in all the various situations of life^ 
even from my boyish days^ engaged my attention 
and been to me a source of delight, I dedicate to 
you, in order that my children may, when they can 
no longer hear it from their father s lips, have, what 
I hope may be, a lasting record of an expression of 
that great respect fiind affection that I bear you, on 
account of your numerous excellent qualities ; and 
particularly on account of your constant exertions 
in behalf of that now- suffering class, without whose 
labom: there can be no trees to shade, no houses to 
lodge, no clothes to cover, and no com to feed us. 
Those exertions, so judicious, so unwearied, and so 
free from all ostentation, are the subject of admira- 
tion with all who have the happiness to know you; 
but, I trust, with no one in a higher degree than with 

Your faithful Friend 

And most obedient Servant, 

Wm. COBBETT. 



PREFACE. 



1 • It will be unnecessary for me to say, here, any 
thing about the manner, in which the divers parts 
of this work will be arranged, seeing that that has 
been so fiiUy described in the title of the work 
itself. Nor need I say any thing about the profit 
attending the planting of trees ; because, occasions 
enough will, hereafter, offer for the doing of that ; 
and, besides, the profit depends upon the judicious 
application of the means which the planter may 
possess. I shall, therefore, here confine myself to 
a few remarks, on what appears to me to be the 
defects in all the works of this kind which I have 
ever seen. They all leave something, and some- 
thing of importance too, untold to us. They begin 
in the middle of the subject very frequently, and 
end, as frequently, somewhere about where they 
ought to begin. Many years ago, I wished to 
know, whether I could raise Birch trees from the 
seed. I looked into two French books and into 
two English ones, without being able to learn 
a word about the matter. I then looked into the 
great book of knowledge, tlie £ncycix>P£Oia Bai- 
TANNiCA : there I found, in the general dictionary, 
'^ Bjrch TaKB, see Betula : Botmiy Index.*' I 
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hastened to Betula, with great eagerness ; and 
there I found, " Betula, see Btrch Tree." That 
was all ; and this was pretty encouragement to one 
who wanted to get, from books, knowledge about 
the propagating and the rearing of trees. 

2. Some writers give you the mere hot any of the 
tree ; others its qualities as timber ; otl^rs tell you 
what ground it delights in ; others treat of the act 
of planting ; others of pruning and cultivation ; but 
no book that I ever yet saw told me everif thing 
that I ought to know, from the gathering of the 
seed, to the rearing up and the cutting down of 
the tree. 

3. This is what I shall endeavour to do for my 
readers in the course of this work ; and, as I pro- 
ceed, I shall, I trust, take care, in all cases where it 
may be found necessary, to give the reasons for 
doing that which I advise to be done. Rules, with- 
out reasons, have not a thousandth part of the 
weight which they have when accompanied with 
reasons. They savour of arbitrary commands, and 
are seldom received with any great degree of do- 
cility or attention. 

4. I shall begin by giving instructions for pre^ 
paring the ground; for planting; and for cm//i- 
vating after planting. These instructions are ap* 
plicable to trees of all sorts ; and, therefore, they 
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will properly precede the instructions relative to par- 
ticular trees. After this will come the trees in 
alphabetical order; describings under the head of 
each tree, the several things mentioned in the title 
of the work; so that, the attentive and diligent 
reader will, when he sees a seed upon a tree, know 
what to do with that seed, so that it may, in due 
time, become a tree. 

5. The inducements to create property by tree- 
planting are so many and so powerful, that, to the 
greater part of those who possess the means, little, I 
hope, need be said to urge them to the emplopng of 
those means. Occasions enough will offer for show- 
ing how quickly the profits come. But, still there are 
some persons, who possess such means, who are well 
assured of the ultimate gain, but who are, never- 
theless, discouraged by the thought that they shall 
not Uve to see the actual pecuniary product of their 
undertaking, and who, according to the idea of that 
dismal moralist. Dr. Johnson, begin to think of 
dying when they are exhorted to plant a tree. Let 
all such attend to the lesson given them in La Fon- 
taine's beautiful Fable of the " Old Man and the 
Three Young Men," the wise, the generous, the 
noble sentiments of which ought to be implanted in 
every human breast. 

Un octog^tiaire piantoit. 
Passe eneor <le bdHn muis plattter k cet Age 1 
Disoient trois jouvenceaux, enfants du voisinage ^ 
Assur^ment il radotoit. 
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Cari au nom dcs dtt nX| je vous priv, 
Quel fruit de ce labeur pouvez-vous reeueillir ? 
Autant qu'ud patriarche il vous faudroit yieillir. 

A qttoi bon chlirger votre vie 
Des soios d'un avenir qui n'est pas fait pour vous ? 
Ne songez ddsormais qu'^ vos errcurs pass^es . 
Quittoc la loag espvir et les vasles p^ns^es ; 
Tout cela ae convient qn*k nous. 
II ne convient pas k vous-mSmes, 
Reptftit le vieiUard. Tout (tabllssetnent 
Vient tard et dure peu. La main des Pkrques bMmts 
De vos jours et des miens se joue ^galement. 
Nos termes sont pareils par leur cuurte dur^e. 
Qai de ttoQs d«s claH^f de la vodte tomtit 
Doit jouir le dernier ? Est-il iiucun moment 
Qui vous puisse assured d*uii second seulenient ? 
Mcft arriere»nevettx me devrunt cet ombragc : 

H^ bifen I d^fendet-vous au sa^ 
De se donner des soins pour le plaisir d'autrui ? 
C^la mi^me est un fWiit que je go6te aujourd'bui : 1 
4'eti p«i8 joulr dtmaSil) «t quelques jours etieor« | 
Je puis enfin compter Taurore 
Plus d'une fois siir vos tombeaux. 
lie vieitturd eal Htiseft : I'ton des tsxAs JtMivenceauit 
S« nojra d^s lb port» aUant h I'Am^riqiie | 
L'autre, afiu de monter aux g^randes difpiit^c, 
Dati^ les emplois de MArft fervant la r^publique. 
Par UB coup impr^vu vU les J»ui« emport^s'; 
Le troisieme tomba d'un arbro 
Que lui-mdme il voulut enter : 
Bt pleur^ du vieillard, II g;itiva sur leur marbre 
Ce que je vient de raooater* 

6. To translate this is like an attempt to make a 
thing to resemble the RaiDbow ; and, therefore, I 
beg those who may happen not to understand 
French, to be pleased to receive, from my pen, the 
following statement of the mere prosaic meaning of 
these word« of this absolutely inimitable writer. 
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who, in marks of simplicity the most pleasing that 
ever followed tlie movements of a pen^ has, on 
numerous subjects, left, to ages unborn, philosophy 
the most profound and sentiments the most just and 
exalted. 

A MAN OF FOURSCORE was planting^ trees. '' To 
<' kuiU migtit pass) but, to piani at such an age !" 
exclaimed three young men of the neighbour- 
hood. " Surely," said they, •* you are doatinip ; 
" for, in God's name, what reward can you receive 
** for this, unless you were to live as long as one 
" of the Patriarchs } What good cau there be in 
** loading yuui life with cares about a time which 
<< you are destined never to see ? Pray devote the 
'* rest uf your life to thoughts on your past errors ; 
*' give up distant and grand expectations : these 
** become only us young men."— <* They become 
<< not even you," answered the Old Man. " All 
« we do comes late, and is quickly gone. The pale 
** hand of ftite sports equally with yonr days and 
** with mine. The shortness of our lives puts us 
** all on a level. Wh<f can say which of us shall 
*' last behold the light of heaven ? Can any mo- 
" ment of your lives secure you even a second 
** moment ? My great grand-children will owe 
'< shady groves to me : And, do you blame me for 
*< providing delight for others ! Why, the thought 
** of thU iS| of itself, a reward which I mir^aijf 
** enjoy ; I may enjoy it to-morrow, and for some - 
" days after that ; nay, 1 may more than once 
** even see the sun rise on yoor graves." The 
Old Man was right: one of the three, ambitious 
to see the New World, was drowned in the port ; 
another, pursuing fame in the service of Mars, 
was suddenly stopped by an unexpected shot ; the 
third fell from a tree, on which he himself was 
putting a giaff: and the Old Man, lamenting 
their sad end, engraved on their tomb the story 
here related. 
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7. I do not pretend, that, in publishing this 
work, I am actuated solely by a desire to promote 
public and private utility. There is the gratifica- 
tion of my own taste, the indulgence of my own 
delight in talking about trees ; and there are, be- 
sides, the more ordinary motives of fame and pro- 
fit: but, I think I do myself no more than jus- 
tice, in saying, that the work must necessarily have 
a tendency to produce good, both public and private ; 
while it will always be a singular satisfaction to me to 
reflect, that it may tend to induce, here and there, a 
father of a family to point out to his sons and daugh- 
ters, that it is more honourable, and attended with 
more happiness, to be provided with competent and 
secure fortunes by the sowing and the planting of 
trees, than by endeavouring to succeed in attaining 
that object after the manner of the base Jews and 
Jobbers, who win their half-millions by " watching 
^' the turn of the market/* 

8, I shall, throughout the work, number the para- 
graphs, and not the pages ; the former being much 
the most convenient for purposes of reference : and,, 
at the close, I shall give an Index, referring to the 
several matters which the work contains. 

Wm. cobbett, 

Kensington, \st JDecember, 1825, 
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A TREATISE, &c. 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, 
RELATIVE TO TREE - PLANTING, 



0/ ike sorU of ground^ in which to plant Timber Trees 
and Underwood. 

Of the method of preparing the grovnd for planting^ and 
of the expense. 

Of fencing the ground. 

Of the times of the year^ and of the weather , for planting. 

Of the age and size of the Plants^ and of preparing their 
roots for pkmting. 

Of the method of performing the vcork of planting. 



OF THE S0RT3 OF GROUND. 

9. Under tbe nam^ of each sort of tree, will be men- 
Uoncd the sort of jfroupd in which it ought tp be planted, 
or in which it may be planted with a fair chance of success. 
I shally therefore, here, merely describe the sorts of ground 
that we commonly find in England. 1. A black mould 
with a bi^own mould under it, and then, at a pretty good 
depth, saud, or gravel, or brick-earth, or clay, or a stone 
of some sort/ 2. A reddish loose loam, with stone of some 
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sort beneath it. 3. A brown loose loam^ with gravel, sand, 
brick-earth, or clay or stone beneath. 4. A stiff and 
reddish loam, with large flints (yellow outside and whitish 
inside) amongst it, and with chalk, at various depths, be- 
neath. 5. A loose grey earth, full of flints (grey outside 
and blue inside) on a bed of chalk, not far distant. 6. A 
niarley top soil with chalk beneath, 7- A marley soil with 
grey, or white, stone beneath. 8. A stiff loam with clay 
beneath, and not far from it. 9. A loose sandy loam with 
brick-earth beneath. 10. A loose sandy loam with clear 
white sand to a great depth beneath. 11. A very light 
reddish sandy loam with red sand, or sand-stone, beneath. 
12. A black-grey sandy loam, with sand or sand-stone not 
far beneath. 13. A stiff loam, mixed with small gravel at 
top, ami with clay beneath. 14. A loose grey soil, mixed 
with pebbles, at top, and a bed of gravel beneath. 15. 
Boggy ground. 16. Stiff ground with water not far be- 
neath. 17. Water-sides. 

10. There are several other sorts of grouml ; so great is, 
indeed, the variety, that it would require a volume, much 
larger than this will be, barely to give any thing approach- 
ing towards a fuU and accurate description of each. Here 
is, however, enough for any practical purpose; for, the 
difference between any one of the above-mentioned soils 
and any other, approaching in nature towards it, is not, as 
to Its capacity for bearing trees, so great as to make the 
remarks, applicable to the former, ina])pticable to tlie 
latter. 

PREPARING THE GROUND FOR PLANTING. 

11. How many millions have been thrown mcay in plant* 
ing ! How many thousands of plantations have, at the 
end of twenty or fifty years, made a beggarly e5cbibitton j 
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and l)ow many of them have wholly failed 1 Yet, no tnith 
is more evident to my mind than this ; that no plantation 
ever foiled, except from the manifest error of the pro- 
prietor. It is worse than useless to plant, unless you do 
the whale thing wM ; because, instead of creating a source 
of profit and of pleasure, you create a source of loss and 
of mortification. Planters but too often have, when they 
are about to plant, the word economy on their lips; and, 
they do not treat that word fairly; for, it really means 
nothing more than mcatagement, whereas they will have ic 
mean sparing in expense: and, then, they abuse it still 
furtiier by making it mean posiHoe sparing: so that, at 
last, they come to the conclusion, that that is the wisest 
plan which costs the least sum to the acre, witliout any re- 
gard to the sorts of tfees or to the manner of planting 
Ahem. 

12. This is, at first sight, very strange ; for, when u man 
is about to sow corn, or plant cabbages, he thinks of the 
produce, as well as ofthe cost of sowing and planting; 
and, he expects a crop proportioned to bis expense of seed, 
manure and tillage. Bi)t, it would seem, if one were to 
judge from the manner in which planting is generally 
executed, that tree - planters care nothing at all about 
the result ; that they think, that, to plant is t9 plant, as 
to die is to die; that the manner is of very little con- 
sequence; and that, therefore, the less the plantation 
cost, the better. It is very well known, that^ to spare 
manure and tillage, in the cultivation of corn, is the 
sure way to lose money. It is very well known, that it is 
better not to sow corn at all, than to do it badly. And yet 
men in general, seem wholly to forget this when they are 
planting trees. The chief cause of this 8ti*ange way of 
thinking is, that the returns, from com-sowing, are near at 
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hand^ and tliat those from tree-planting are distant; but, 
tliongh the actual pecwmmf receipts from tree-planting may 
be distant; and, though they were (wliich is not the case) 
always very distant; still the returns, as to increase of value 
of property^ are not more distant, and, indeed, not so 
distant, as those from the sowing of com; for, the* moment 
your trees are in the ground, your land is increased in 
value ; and, were it to be sold, would sell, in porportion to 
the worth of the plantation, for more than it would have 
sold before. If the trees have had a year or two of growth, 
that growth makes a further addition to {he value of the 
land ; and so on for every year, until the trees be fit for cut- 
ting down. If, indeed, it be immediate annual income that you 
want; if you cannot afford to wait for the effects of plant- 
ing, that is a very good reason for^ nof planting at aU; but 
it is no reason for planting in what is called a cheap manuen 

13. There is another cause for this cheap planting, which 
is the more difficult to counteract as it arises out of a feel- 
ing which is almost natural to the Heart of man ; namely, a 
desire to possess a great extent of plantation. Men in general 
like to talk, aye, and even to thifjtky of the number of acres 
which they have of land, or of any thing growing on land. 
Nevertheless, as it is perfectly notorious, that it is better to 
have one acre of good crop of wheat, than a hundred acres 
of crop which does little more than equal the amount of 
the seed, why may not one acre of good plantation be worth 
more than a hundred of bad plantation ? I have seen more 
than a hundred acres, which was planted about twenty-five 
years before I saw it, planted with firs, birch, and other 
such things, costing, in trees and planting, about 3/. 10^. 
an acre. So that, besides the feivcing (an expensive thing), 
here was the sum of 350/. There had been no actual re- 
ceipts from it ; and the trees, if cut down and sold, would 
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hardly have fetohed.an aoiount equid to the expenditure 
and the interest, reckoning not a farthing for the rent of 
tiie land. There were, in this tract, about seven acres of 
pretty good land in two little dells. Now, if the owner 
had planted these with ash, or with chesnut (not to mention 
locust) at au expense o^ 12i, an acre, the seven acres 
would, at the time when I saw the plantation, have yielded 
him two cuttings, woi*th 151. an acre the first cutting, and 
251. an acre the second. So that here would, in the space 
of twenty-five years, have been (exclusive of fencing) an 
expenditure of 841., and a receipt of 2802. And, observe, 
that, in this case, the stools, or stems, would still be ready 
to go on producing similar crops, once in ten years, for 
ages. But, then, alas ! the owner would have possessed 
nothing but a bleak heath, with a couple of little coppices 
in its dells, instead of being the lord of a ^^ hundred ai:res 
of woods" ! 

14. The first thing to be done, in the making of a planta- 
tion, is to trench the ground to two feet deep at the least. 
I shall first describe the work of trenching, and afterwards 
give my reasons for the performing of it. You begin by 
marking out with a line, two feet wide, on one side or end, 
of your piece of ground. You strain your line across the 
piece of ground, two feet from the out^de of the piece. 
Then the workmen chop with their spades along against 
the line. Then, they measure another two feet, and chop 
along again. When they have thus marked out a few 
trenches, they begin digging out the first trench, the earth 
of which, to the depth of two feet, they wheel away to the 
other end of the piece, to be ready there to fill up the last 
trench with. I am here supposing the piece of ground to 
be so small as for the wheeling of the earth not to be 
distant, and as to cause no inconvenience in taking the 
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whole width at one trenob. BiU, if the piece of ground 
b« large^ it will not be worth while to carry the earth of 
Uie first trench away. It may be dispotfted of by throwing 
it baolc^ over the ground about to be trenched* 

1$. Let us suppose a piece of ground containing an 
acre, and, the rules for trenching such a pieee will apply 
to a piece of any extent. It would, in such a case, even 
if the outsides were all straight lines, be inconvenient to 
open at once, so long a trench as would reach IfiDm one 
side to the other. The trench might be in length propor- 
tioned to the number of workmen, ailowing^ about half a 
rod to each, so as not to crowd them too mueh. Suppose 
the piece of ground to be 13 rod, or perch} long, and 12 
rod wide, which piece will then contain onencptt all but 4 
rod. Let us suppose the sides to be straight, and that four 
men are to trench this piece of ground. 

16. First mark out the piece into lifts ; that is to say, 
into itrips of the width that the men are to trench at a time. 
They are called UJUy because men are said to c§iiny so much 
graund, or space, in their works of the field or garden. 
A mower, who takes a wide swarth, is said to carry more 
ground than he who takes a narrow one. Any width of 
ground that is du^, or hoed, at once going along, leaving 
the rest of the field to be worked on in like manner, is, 
therefore, called a lifi: and it is necessary to bear the 
word in mind. There must be some word to designate 
the thing, and this is as good as any other. 

17* The supposed piece of ground is 12 rod wide and 13 
long. Doing the work longwise there will be 6 lifts each of 
2 rod wide ; and this piece, marked out into liftSy let us 
suppose to be represented by the following lines, which are 
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as well placed as the tilings can be clone by mere printing* 
materials. 



a 



D. 



G. 



K. 



L. 



E. 



H. 



I. 



M. 



n 



N. 



18. Here is the piece of ground^ marked out into lifts, 
each two rod wide. You begin at a, measuring two feet 
wide, and} with a line, marking out a trench acroes 
the i(/l. If you mean to be veiy nice about it, wheel 
the earth that comes out of this trench, to the end of 
the last lifU at P, in order to have it* ready to fill up 
the laii^t trench with. But, in ordinary cases, tliis earth 
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may be disposed of as mentioned ia paragrapk 14, You 
have now got the trench a clean out to the depth of two 
feet. Then you take a spit off the top of trench 6, and, 
put it^ upside down, at the bottom of trench a. Then 
go on to dig out all the rest of the earth in trench b^ 
and lay it in trench a, keep the sides and the ends of 
your trencli perpendicular, and go down till you have 
the trench clean two feet deep in every part of it, lay-* 
ing in trench a all that comes out of b; and you will 
find that the earth of trench a is now six or seven inches 
higher than the common surface of the untrenched land. 
You now proceed to trench c, and repeat the operation : 
and thus you go on, all along the KJi^ to the end D. But» 
before I speak of what you are to do there, I must obsen^e, 
that the top spits of b^ when flung into the bottom of a, 
ought not to be broken, but to be turned in whole ; for the 
more hollow the ground lie the better^ and these spits,, 
especially if they be made solid by the roots of grass, will 
have cavities amongst them at the bottom of the trench, 
which are a great benefit. It is not necessary, nor is it 
useful, to make the trenched ground smooth at top. It 
should be level; that is to say, not in heaps and holes;, 
but, there is no good, but harm, in breaking it fine and, 
making it smooth, especially if the weather be wet when 
the work is going on. If you have a mind to do the 
work very well, you will, when you have got trench a 
empty to two feet deep, dig it at the bottom of it a spit deep. 
That is to say, turn the bottom upside down a clean spit 
deep, whidi, if the spade be of the right length, and if the 
digger have some bacon and beer in himi will move the 
ground another foot down, and this will raise the new 
ground another two inches, 

)9. When you come to the end D, you will have a trench 
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open, and tio earth to lorn into it. Tberefora^ you kUke tb^ 
earth of the first trench in the next K/i* ad £> and wheels 
or throw^ it into that open trench, putting the top spits at 
the bottom, and so on, as before. You have now got a 
dean open trench to go on along tlie second Ufl, till jfoii 
come to Fy where you are to fill up your last open drenek 
by taking the earth from the first trench at G« And thus 
yon go on from G to H, from H to I, from I to K^ from K 
to L, from L to M, from M to N, and from N to P^ when 
all your grouml «<^ill have been turned upside Aown to tha 
depth of two feel, and when the whole piece will U« sis: or 
seven inches higher than it did before. 

90, But, the soil may be such, that this operatfcm would 
turn ilown to the bottom whatever there is of good mouM^ 
and bring to the top something in which hardly My thiii^ 
will ever strike root } clear chalk, for instance, or pure 
sand, or gravel, or clay fit to make pots or pipes j or smqe 
other hungry stuff, In which the Voung trees would bandly 
live, and never could grow. When this is the case, the top 
mould must still be kept at the top ; but still the trenching 
must be performed i for the ground must be moiled and 
fiwned^ to ilie two feet deep. 

21. But liere tlie method of trenching i$ different from 
that just described* You begin, as before, by opening the 
trench a, and disposing of the contents as mentioned in 
paragraph 18. But^ then, you do not turn into Uie bottom 
of trench o the top of trench b ; you take off the top of 
trench /», a clean spit^ or to the depth of the good mould, 
if that be not a spit deep. You dispose of this top mould 
of bf in the same way as of tl»e contents of a« Now, then, you 
have a clean trench, a, two feet deep, and you have along 
side of it, yet unmoved, all except the top moidd of treuch &« 

B 2 
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You then take this remaining part of b^ and turn it into 
trench a. When that is done^ you will have trench b clean 
out, two feet deep ; but trench a will want its top spit. This 
you then take from the top of trench c, and, throwing it 
across bj place it so as to form the top of a, which is then 
complete, having been moved to two feet deep, and stiU 
having the good mould at the top. You then take the bottom 
part of c and turn it into b ; and then you take the top of 
II?, and, throwing it across c, form with it the top or finish- 
ing of i, which, like a, will then be complete, having, like 
it, the good mould at top. Thus you go on throughout the 
whole piece of ground. The only difference between the 

labour of this method and that of the other* method, is, 

• 

that you have all the top mould to toss to an average dis- 
tance of three feet, instead of an average distance of one 
foot ; and, in point of expense, this can hardly make an ad- 
dition of more than a tenth ; for, when a man has earth 
upon his spade, it is, unless he be too feeble to be a trencher, 
of little consequence to hfm whether he toss it three feet or 
one foot. 

22. When oiice young trees have got root, they will send 
their roots down into almost any thing that lias been moved. 
Besides, though the old top does, in this case, not go to the 
bottom, that which is next to the old top goes to the bot- 
tom ; and there is, moreover, such a mixture takes place as 
produces a fermentation ; and this has great power in keep- 
ing the ground moist in dry weather, and in making it 
favourable for all sorts of plants. But it must be observed, 
that when you use this mode of trenching, which is to keep 
the top mould still at the top, the ground should be clean, 
free from grass and perennial weeds ; for these, being so 
tiear the top of the trenched ground, would not be killed 
by the trenching^ and would be exceedingly troublesome 
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afterwards^ when they could be extirpated only by great 
labour. The plough and the harrow and the fire must, in 
this case, prepare the top before the trenching begins; 
but, in the other case, where the top is to go to the bottom, 
it is, for the reason before stated, rather an advantage to 
have the top spit go down in solid lumps; but if there 
be any dock, thistle, or dandeUon roots^ they ought to be 
carefully taken out in the trenching, for no depth of bury-* 
ing will kill them, 

i 

23. If the bottom be of clay, of even the stiffest kind, 
and if there be plenty of mantire at hand, it may do very 
well to put the top mould down to the bottom of the 
trench ; but if you have not plenty of manure, the clay at 
top is bad, and young trees will be a very long while before 
they make any progress. And, as to sheer sand, or chalk, or 
sand-stone, these, if .brought up to the top, will be ages 
before they become fit for planting* In short, if you can- 
not manure well, or bring up a pretty good soil from th^ 
bottom, you should, by all means, . keep the old top soil stUl 

' at top. When the trees' have stricken into that, their roots 
will go down into almost any soil that has .been -i^scc^tly 
moved, but they will not strike at first in such poor and 
raw soil. This being the case, and it being also the case 
that plantations are generally made in land where the bot- 
tom is not of a good quality, it is necessary to think of the 
manner of preparing the top soil previous to trenching. 

24. If the ground, intended for that mode of trendiiiig 
which keeps the top soil still at the top, be covered with 
grass and peret^nal weeds, or if it be greeu turf, it ought to 
be broken up with .the plough, aiid made clean by the bar-- 
row, and by burning, the roots of the grass and weeds, just 
the same as if about to be used as urable land. If the 
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groxmd be covered with heath or fnrrje (fiometiimis ealkd 
g^s0y and someCimes ihig), the heath and Airze, if not worth 
any thing as fuel, and, at any rate their roots, ought to be 
grabbed up, and burnt in larg9 hiopg, at regular distances 
on the ground. The readiest way of grubbing tlie heatb, 
is to do it by eutting off a thin turf all over the ground. 
This turf wiil, when dry, bum very weli, and wtil make 
a great quiuitity of ashes. When the tr^ncben hate worked 
up to one of these heaps of ashes, they B|)read the heap 
over the trenched ground ; so that when the whole piece is 
drenclied, it will have a dressing of ash^ upon it, and tiiis 
will very materially help the young trees, 

35. I have spoken only of the spadcy as a tool lo be used 
in trenching ; but in stony or gravelly gmqnd, or in chalk, 
a apndj with three grains, such as they use in the hop* 
countries, would be necessary ; and, in some caseis a pfa4r- 
asoe, for moving the bottom part ; for, let it always be bohie 
in mind, to move the ground deep and to turn it over ane 
things absolutely necessary to 6«ccessfiil plantingw 

4 

96. There are cases, sneh as Uiat of Ami, tnmnky or ti^, 
gtass ground, where it might answer very well to pare off 
the top In summer, and burn it, usintg the ashes in the 
above way. For, it might be diffionlt to plsugli-in. such 
land j and still more difficult to make the sur&ee so clean 
as it ought to be, if it Wf re advisabte to h$ep the top aoii 0t 
top, which, generally speaking, is the case, especially in 
iand of this descriptiion. . 

37* If there be a tpet boiionii where ru9he$ gi'0W, there 
'must be draining ; for, where rushes thrive, trses will not. 
The stagnant water must be removed by drrining, or it is 
useless to plant trees. The oak, when it has got root, wlH 
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go down into the stiffesi and sourest of clay ; but it will 
nut tbrive^ aod will hardly live, if there be stagnant water 
at boltoua. Open drains, or ditches, are not much inoon* 
venienoe in woods, where no carriage need ever go, except 
at the time of cutting down. 

284 Whether trees be placed in large plantations^ or in 
chunpf, or in single raws, or abug by water-sides, the pre- 
paration of the ground ought to be the ?anie ; only, in the 
last two cases', there will be holes only to prepare, unless 
the trees be to stand near to each other, and then it will 
be best to trench a strip all along, about ten feet wide. If 
in holes, the hole ought to be not less than of ten feet dia- 
meter, if possible ; for, to put a tree into a small hole is 
only potting It into a very large pot. I shall, further on, 
speak of preparing trees for avenues, which are certainly 
very beantifiil things, and which, when they fail, generally 
fiul from want of skill, or of care, in the planter. 

39. Now^ as to the rsosoii^ for trenching ground about to 
be planted with trees, the first is, that, whenever you move 
taiitb,. thaire is ^f^mentaHoa that takes place, and this fb« 
mettlation causes a division of the ground into smaller 
particles, i^ich, as Mr. Toll has clearly shown, is the 
goeat use ^ manure. By exposing earth, long buried 
from the sun and air, you make it more fit f^r the food of 
plants. When loose to a good depth, it absorbs the raius 
Und dews mi^re quickly, and retains them longer. It is a 
great mtstiikc to suppose that plants want the ground 
moved no deeper i htm. their roots go. If this were the case, 
phinta (as I hateelsewliere observed) with very short roots 
might be oiikivated on a brick or stone pavement with earth 
laid upon it l» the thickness of a foot; and yet, no plant will 
live and tbtive in 4uch a sUte; though it will, do very well 
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along side of the pavement, though in gronnd moved only 
a foot deep. The solid ground,, though it has lain unmoved 
for thousauds of year?^ is iiot equal in hardness to a pave* 
ment: it is still porous iu a certain d^ree: evenchiflk 
admits the rains and dews ; and, where the bottom is stone, 
it has openings in it. But, the icnmooed bottom, be it of 
what nature it nuiy, is not so good as the moved bottom 
whi>:h has had the air let into it. Then comes e«}ime»iee, 
which univei'saily proclaims the great benefit of deeply 
moving the ground. Even the market-gardeners, near 
London, when they are preparing for an extrordinarily 
valuable crop, give their ground what they call a bastard^ 
trenching. This is done by taking off one spit. from traich 
a, for instance, and wheeling it away to the point where the 
work is to end ; then digging the bottom of ti^nob a, as 
mentioned at the close of paragraph 18; then turning in 
upon that the top spit of trench b; then digging the bottom 
of trench b ;. then turning in upon that the top spit of trench 
c ; and thus throughout the piece. Xliis moves the ground 
about 18 inches deep, and keeps the top soil still at tlie ta\u 
It costs about ticke as much as plain digging; and,- we may 
be sure that it woukl not be done, if experience had not 
convinced these skilful men, that there was gain atteadinir 
this additional expense. If, then, they do this for tlieif eid>- 
bages and brocoli, ought a tree planter, to hesitate upon 
the subject? 

30. The expense of treftching must necessarily diflfei? with 
the differenee in the nature of the soil^ but, oa an average 
of soils, a man will trench three rod in a day ; and^ 
at the present price of provisions (bread) 2d. a pound 
and bacon 9d.) a man ougiit to earn 2f « tfd* a day. 
This is, then, lOd. a ro(l, or 71* I3«, 4d. an aere ; . or, 
reckoning to. the iitmost, suppose it to be 8/. . Many a one 
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will exclahn : why, that is more than the land is worth if It 
were to be sold t And, what of that } Ttie question is no- 
thing at all about Che worth of the land ; but about thejirt^ 
that you may make by planting it in a proper manner. The 
smaU worth of the land k rather ah argument against you, 
unless you4ake it for granted, that your produce wiH not 
pay yon^ and, if yoivdo thbt, it would be better not to plant 
at alh I shall, hereafter, show, that there is hardly any land 
that it will not answer to trench, and that, too, in tlie very 
best manner. 

31. In order to have the trenching well and truly done, 
the best ^vay is for the men to work by the day, and not by 
tlie rod. Reaping, mowing, hedging, ditching, ami many 
otlier sorts of work, is, perhaps, best done by measure, or 
by tale, or by the job. But, when the thing is not above 
board, the temptation to slight tlie work i$ too strong. 
^^ Dead men tell no talei»;" and a trench is a grave. The 
co/oftr of the ground, and pokiitg a stkk down here and 
there, will leli a pt^tty good judge, whether justice have 
be^i done you^ But, these are not efTeetual ; and, at last, 
there oomeneeusations on one side and protestations on the 
other, neither of which moke the matter much better. The 
best way is to puy the men by the day, to pay them at a 
rate that itilt enable them to eat two pounds of bread and 
a pound of bacon a day, and to drink two quarts of beei* 18 
gallons to the bushel of malt. All these will now cost 
1«. fikfk a dRy; and, if you give 2». 6d. a day, the man will 
have 1^. Idw left for other purposes, of which, whether he 
be nuirried or single, tihere will be enough present ttem- 
selves <o liim. It kr useless to set a parcel of half-starved, 
reeling creatures at work like this. They cannot move 
nimbly in>layini|f out tlie lifts and the trenches* You cannot 
call up a man to mn and jump, when you see him. hafrily 
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able to drag his carcsise along. And, how ean you expect 
such a creature to lift a spit of earth, weighing from 8 to 12 
poundSf about da thousand times in a dm/ ! 

S3. The best, and, in the end, the cheapest way ia to em- 
ploy men by the day $ to have a really good and trusty nian to 
trort tvith tketn (example is better than scolding) ; to see them 
begiM well yourself; to visit tliem often ; to repeat, at eeery vmt 
(for their memories are sliort), your onlers as to the manner 
of doing the work, and to insist on their keeping steadily at 
work, for if men keep ouy they will almost always do work 
enough. The straight back and the gossip are. the great 
enemies of the progress of the labours of the field. But 
the great things of all (next after sufficient {lay), arc your 
own presence on, or near, tlie spot, and a conviction in the 
minds of the men, that you understand the whole of the bud^ 
uess well If you could just take the spade, or spud, and 
show them a Uttle now^and-tben ; if you could do stseh a 
thing, it would be a great additional benefit; aiid I pledge 
my .word to you, that it would <lo barm to neiUier youi; body 
nor your mmd* The- two first' fingers of my right hmul 
aro still somewhat bent, from having been^ more than Aitty 
years ago, so often in dose embrace with the eye qi tlie 
spade and the handle of the hoe*; .but I. do not find that 
this beod makes ;tbfm the less fit. for the use to wbifdi they 
are at present applied. What thiok yui: of a ^Iioit Jkuspu 
in the giarden everyday before breakfacit foi^a numth) be- 
fore your trenching begin? Tlua would be eUeudfdwlili 
one aigoal and most importantftdvaolBge$. smmeiy^ it tvouU, 
bjr the .appetHe itrnudd give you, eikable yoii to.^udge 
wliat portion of food ougiit co be aUoti4?d to the- man who 
lifts SIX thouf and heavy spits a. day. And, as tatbe dHMSao-i 
Pet of such an aet, the Emperor, of Cbiaa lioida tlie plough 
onee si year ; and, beakle?, why should it be more <degiuiiitig 
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to you to be S3 s^kilful as your ^rdener, than it is to be as 
skilful in the infiuitrty lower buiAne?s of your groom, or 
your dog-feeder? However, if this manual act be too 
much to expect, let me exhort you to let your workmen be 
tlioroughly convinced that yim understand all the matter well. 
Let me exhort you to give" ^mpte ahid positive orders, and 
never, no, never, to encourage, by your hesitation, eren 
your bailiff or gardener so much as to offer you advice. 

33. There is one part of this woA which the owner 
ought always to attend to in person ; namely, the laying of 
the giiound out into K/l». If the lifts be long, a line cannot 
be stretched to tlie whole length at once. Tlie sticking up 
of stick's (or poles if the ground be in Idlls and dells) must 
be resorted to. This, if set about in the right manner (of 
which I will speak when 1 come to planting) , is the easiest 
thing in the wortd^ and yet. If left to workmen, they, with 
their feet and hands and tongues, will, especially if the 
ground be of uneven stirface, or very iri*egular form, trot 
and poke and muddle and bawl about, from day-light to 
dark, iti dk>Ing that badly which a head and a pair of eyes 
would cause to be done well in an hour. You should look 
at your men, when they begin trenching, and pick oiM two 
of the nimblest and handiest, to measure^out tod marie the 
trenches Ibr some distance on. You should tnterfere, and 
show, or at least t^tt, tliose men how to measure, Irow to 
move the line, arid how to make |he marks 'by the sidcfof 
it* This wouM give th#m a high opinicM afyour hwwledgie 
(yf tlie matter jaiid this would save you all the disagreeable 
trouble of finding fault, and save youa gi'eat dealof nioney 
ififto the bargain; But, nbove all things, avoid asldag thHr 
admee, and even telling them your inf^nlton^.' If you do 
tfats, even with the foreman, they will all soon become coun- 
cUlors, They will deliberate ten times a day \ and tliose 
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who deliberate know not any sense in the word obedience. 
A$ many hands as you like ; but only ofie head, if you mean 
to avoid the mortification of seeing your object defeated. 

OF FENCING THE GROUND. 

34i In many instances there are fences ah'eady, and then 
you have only to keep these fences good, and, where hares 
and rabbits abound, to keep them out as completely as pos- 
sible. But it frequently happens, that a piece of raw ground 
is to be planted ; and then there must be a new and effec- 
tual fence made. Suppose it to be part of a tract, on which 
cattle and sheep ar& turned out. The fence must not only 
be effectual at first, but durable. In short, it must be a live 
fence. The fence itself is a planiaiiony then ; and it is one 
which demands even greater care than any other ; for, if it 
be insufficient, you plant the ground without even a chance' 
of success. The fFhite-thorn seldom grows well, or, at 
Ivasif quickly J in light and poor ground, oi in chalk; but, ^ 
I kno\V of no ground, in which it would not do well, and 
get up quickly, if well planted and well managed. The 
usual way, in cases such as that here supposed, is, to throw 
up a bank on the ed^e of the enclosed land. Thus the base 
of the bank is the solid ground. Upon this solid ground 
conies the top mould from the ditch. The top of the bank 
is compoiied of the earth from the bottom of the ditch, 
which is the very worst earth to lie found on the spot ; and 
in. this earth, laid in a shape never to suck in a drop of wet, 
and to be dried and bak'ed througU and through, //le hedge 
(if' small quicks is planted^ and there left to carry on^ single-, 
handed, a contest against the combined forces of docks^ 
thisUes, and the coarsest kinds of grass. At the end of five 
or six years the mortified owner sees here and there a white- 
thorn alive ; and he ought to bless his stars that he can see 
even these. 
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35. Now, in the first place, when the outshles of the 
ground are marked out, the grountl where the bank is to 
be ought to be trenched, agreeably to the foregoing direc- 
tions, keeping the old top soil still at top. Then the top 
soil of the ditch, five or six feet wide, ought to be laid upon 
this trenched ground, making a bank 'three feet wide, at 
top, and level there, in order that it may hold some water 
when sunk a little in the middle. This will make a bank 
full two feet above the level of the ground, because the 
trenching under it will have raised the earth six inches at 
least. Then, in order to have the protection of a ditch, all 
the bottom of the ditch, to the depth of two and a half feet 
below the top soil, ought to be thrown out on the other sidr* 
This ditch itself would be nearly an effectual fence aigainst 
cattle, sheep and pigs ; at least, it would be such for a year 
or two, until a great mouldering down took place. 

36. The bank being formed hi this way, qttickset (other- 
wise called whitethorn) plants, four or five years old, and 
removed previous to their last year's growth, each plant 
being as big at bottom as a man's (a laboimng man's) fore- 
finger, should be planted, any time between September and 
April ; and cut down, at the time of planting, to within a 
foot of the ground. The manner of planting and of pruning 
the roots will be seen under another head. The plants 
should stand 15 inches asunder ; they should be in one row, 
and that row about' a foot from th6 outside edge of the top 
of the batik. The ground on the top of the bank should 
slope a little, from the outside edges to the stems of the 
plants, in order for them to receive the rains at their roots. 
Through the summer, the ground on each side of them 
sliould be /loed pretty deeply, and kept quite clean. These 
plants would,' the first year, make long and strong shoots. 
The next spring cut them down to witliin an inch of the 
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gmunch Go over them in June^ and cut off all llieir slioots 
dose to the stem, except Uie l\ro strongest of etich plant ; 
and^ the ground must be poor indeed, if these do not, dur- 
ing the summer, get to be three f^^ high at the least. Let 
tliem go on another year. These ^oots will then be five 
feet high. Then, in winter, take one of the shoots of each 
plant, and 'plash it close to the bottom ; that is to say, bend 
it down longwise the hedge, and give it a cut on the upper 
$iide about two inches frotn the stem \ out off the top of it 
Ro as to leave the remainder about a foot and a half long ; 
bend it down to the gix>und, making it lie as close as possi- 
ble to tlie stems of the neighbouring plant $ ami fhsten it 
to the ground with too pegs. When you have done this 
all the way along, there will be one fiash for every interval 
between the stems of the plants. You must, of course, 
lay the jdashes with their points alt one way. When this 
is done, cut down the upright shoots to within four inches 
of the bottom. The neict October, that is to saj', at the 
end uf the fourth summery you will have a complete, effieient 
aadbeau^ul fence. It will want topping and side-pruning 
in order to keep it of uniform height, and to prevent 
the top «id sides from irguring the bottom slioots, by drip 
and skade^ It is, of eoun^e, understood, that the hedge 
has been kept quite clear of grass and weeds all these four 
summers. 

S7* Never %vas there a greater mistake than to suppose 
that you get a cheap hedge by using Uw^pHced plants, or# 
that you get a ^lose hedge by using wmkerims plants. As to 
the former, a yard of broad-elotb may be cheap at thivty 
shillings, while a yard of the iabrioof the Cotton Lords may 
be dear vA one single penny. Besides, so few plants in 
number, are wanted, according to my pUn, that even the 
fir^ cost may be less than tiiat occasioned by the common 
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metlmd of planting qiiickset hedges. 1 shall, under tbe 
word " Hawthorn f* or ^' fFluietkam^'^ traat of the manner 
of rearing the plants. Then, as to the other error ; namely, 
the snppositioa that a close hedge \% obtained by putting tlie 
plants venf nem' to one another ; vbo erer saw awy fltm^i 
of any kind, thrive, if standing so close as to struggle fur 
subsbteuce ? Such strnggle immediately begins, in a 
thickly set hedge. Some plants are stronger than others. 
The plants are much too young for you to ensure tmjcmnfy 
in their size and strength, which is a great thing, and 
ougbt in no plantation to be overlooked. Tbe weakei* 
plants are subdiiad. The growth is uneven. There are 
hm plaees. Every person and thing, wishing to eross the 
hedge, is invited to tliese. Gapg come ; and then the hedge 
i<; not worth a straw. In very good ground, this hardy 
plant will, even when thus mismanaged, get up; but, it will 
be feeble, have a big top and a hollow bottooi. Whereds, 
by giving each phint 15 intrhes of siiaee, you leave room 
for its roots to. get food; by using lofgr^ plants you secure 
uniformity of size, and, of growth. You quickly get stout 
stems ; your shoots are strong ; and you get an effectual 
fence is half, the usual time. Suppose a hundred acres of 
land in a square form. Tbe four sides will be, in length, 
500 rods, or thereabouts. To plant these with quicksets, 
according to my plan, takes about QJfQO plants ; .and, I 
have many times seen more than at the rate of 20,000 
plants to a like spaoe. Then, they are so easily hoed and 
kept dean, when thinly planted ; and (which is a thing by 
no means to be overlocdwed) a hare^ which, in half a miaute, 
snaps off four or five small quick» to make h^iself a con- 
veaient promenade, is under no temptation to molest tlic 
large plants, which present, besides, much too tough a job 
for her to {perform by way of amusement ; and, at last, 
when the plashes come to be laid down and to grow, aB is 
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soon too stout for her to attack ; and she mu$t wriggle 
through as well as she can. 

38. But, there must be a fence of some sort before the 
quick hedge become effectuah The kind must depend on 
local circumstances ; but, be it what it may, the best way 
of securing the bank h, to make it, if possible, in wettish 
weather ; to make it slap pretty much, so as to prevent 
crumbling down; to hang it with bushes all over; to peg 
those bmlies well down ; and^ at the time of making the 
bank, to sow it very thickly with tlie sweepings of a mea- 
dow-hay loft. These seed.^, beaten in with the spade, will, 
in almost any sort of ground, make more or less of a turf 
in a short time. The bushes will keep off invaders ; and 
thus the bank will become firm. 

39. There are other sorts of plants fit for live hedges ; 
but, though I shall speak of these by-and-by, the White^ 
thom is, and always must be, our great resource in this way. 



OF THE TIMES OF TH^ YEAR, AND OF THE WEATHER, 

FOR PLANTING TREES. 

40. \ye must here^^as in many other cases, yield obedience 
to circumstances. If I could have my choice; if I couki 
have, in this respect, just what I pleased, I would trench 
in Marehy and plant m Apfdl, But this, except upon a very 
small scale, can hardly ever be. It is always an advantage 
to put seeds and plants into fresh-mofQed ground. If of two 
cabbage plants, you put one into fresh-dug ground, and 
the other into ground that has been dug a considerable 
time, or only a week before, though the spots be within a 
yard of each other, you will (the plants being alike as to age, 
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size and condition) find the former take root and make pro* 
gress several days sooner than the latter. The reason of this 
IS, that, whenever the ground is moved, a fermentation takes 
place ; all its energies are put in motion ; and those ener- 
gies operate on the plant. Seed, sown in fresh* moved 
ground. Will come up tiwcA quicker^ than if raked into ground 
in any degree stale. 

41. However, knowing what is best, we must, in the case 
of extensive planting, content ourselves with coming as 
near to it as circumstances will permit us. A planter has 
not an army at his command : he must take the hands that 
the neighbourhood affords him, and must do his work when 
he can. But, the trenching ought to be done as near 
to the time of planting as circumstances will admit; and if 
you be compelled to trench at any considerable time before- 
hand, you ought to dig all the ground again when you 
plant. 

42. If the Weather be open and dry, you may plant at 
any time between September and April; and even to the end 
of April, if you take great care as to the manner of doing it. 
Evergreens, however, should go out early in the autumn or 
late in the spring ; and there are some evergreens that are 
worth great attention, 

43. Never plant in wet weather, nor when the ground U 
Moet, if you can possibly avoid it* The ground never ought 
to be either moved, or walked upon, when it is wet at the 
top. But, we are frequently compelled to do both, or to leave 
our work wholly undone. It is a very great error to suppose, 
that plants take root quicker for being planted in wet wea- 
ther. The contrary is the fact. One great thing is, to 
make the earth that goes close to the roots ^tuc; and this 

c 
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yoo cannot do in wi*t weather. For this reason it i^ tliat I 
prefer March and April as the season for doing the work of 
plantinj^ : but, be it done at what season of the year it may, 
the ground ought natiobe wet; for then it falls in about tlie 
roots in lumps, or in a gort of flukes, like mortar. It never 
gets close and compact about the roots ; and if you tread 
it, it becomes, in dry weather, so bard as actually to pen up 
the roots of the tree as if they were in a vice. 

44. It is a great error to suppose tliat you gam time by 
autumnal or winter planting. You do, indeed, see the buds 
come out a little more early in the spring ; but it is the 
effect at the end, and not at the begipniug of the summer, 
at which you ought to look. If you plant in the autiunn, 
or winter, the plants get blown about for several months, 
and, in very wet weather, their stems work a sort of hole 
round themselves ; and thns the root itself is shaken ; and 
if left thus, they will, by March, be generally leaning on 
one side, with the hole open on the other side ; and when 
the harsh winds of March come upon the long-time bat- 
tered ground, it will present a surface nearly as hard as a 
road. In such a case, the ground ought to be dug or 
spudded up between the trees, in March or in April ; for 
nothing can thrive well in ground thus baked, however 
good the ground may be in its nature. 

45. If you plant in the spring, you obviate all these evils. 
The ground is dry; it receives no injury from trampling; 
it lies light, and is ready to suck in the warm rains ; it is 
easily kept clean all the summer, and you do the work in 
half the time, and, of course, at half the expense. The 
buds come out a little later, as I said before ; but they come 
out stronger. I'be roots have warm ground to go off in ; 
they all strike at onee^ and do not die in part^ as those of 
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autumn or winter planted trees fi'equently do ) aiid if pai*t 
of the roots of a tree die, the tree very rarely thrives. 

46. There is, as to the seasons and weather, some differ- 
ences, which arise from the difference in the soit of trees; 
but these, where they are of importance, will be men-* 
tioued in the proper place. One general rule, however, is, 
that trees should not be moved, and of course, not planted^ 
in time offrwft. Frost driei the roots; and, if they be** 
come very dry, they die. However, here also something 
depends on the 9ort of tree, and on the treatment at the 
time of planting ; and, I bught to add, that I have piwed 
by experience, that a*little frost wiU not kill trees in their 
removal, whether they be large or small. In 1 805, wishing * 
to have a high screen at once, 1 bought, in a nursery at 
Brompton, some trees fiv)m twelve to twenty feet high, and 
carried them down to Botley* They were Limes, Planes, 
and Sycamores. They were put on an open wagon, not co<* 
vered with any thing ; I could not attend to the matter in 
person ; they were treated as unceremoniously as any equal 
number of faggots ever were ; it was in December ; a sharp 
frost came on the first evening of the journey ; tlie wagon 
stood out of doors all night at Famham ; it reached Botley 
the next night; it stood out all night again, the frost still 
remaining ; next day the trees were put on the ground, and 
their roots were covered with straw ; there the trees now 
are, from forty to fifty feet high, and some of them> I ima- 
gine, nearly as big round as my body. This is, however, 
very adventurous work, and what no one ought to thiulc of 
imitating. These trees were planted against a wall, in a 
very sheltered situation ; the ground, which was good and 
moist in its nature, had been trenched four feet deep, and 
bad been well manured from top to bottom ; I pruned the 
roots with the greatest care ; soaked them in water twelve 
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horn's; sifted the mould into the boles about the roots; 
pressed the mould about the roots with men's liands; and, 
finally, covered the top of the ground over with sliort litter 
from the stable, which I kept there throughout the winter, 
and laid on a fresh bed of it for the summer. With all 
these pains, these trees are now just about the height of 
some ashj standing very near them, the seed of which I 
saved that very year ! If I had planted trees two feet high, 
they would have hidden the wall sooner and mot* e eflcc* 
tually, and would have been ten feet higher. 

47- In 1824^ I took up many thousands of Locusts, on the 
15th of March, in a field at Worth, Hi Sussex; they Were 
going into Wiltshire in a wagon; the wagon (coming for 
them) was stopped on the way by «tow; the trees were 
taken up on a dry frosty day ; they were tied up in bundles, 
with withes, like faggots ; some fern was put into the bot- 
tom of the wagon ; nothing was put round the roots of the 
trees ; they made a large and high load, just like a load of 
faggots; the wagon was three d^v^and nights on the jour- 
ney back ; part of the trees were taken out, on the road, 
and left to be taken into Berkshire : I understand that they 
have all thriven exceedingly, and make very fine planta- 
tions. But, while I relsite these things, I by ho means 
recommend this hazardous work ; for, though trees may be 
able to stand it, when great care is taken about the planting, 
and when the ground is very goody such treatment might 
nearly kill them, under different circumstances. 



OF THE AGE AND SIZE OF THE PLANTS, AND OF PREPARING 

•THEIR ROOtS FOR PLANTING. 

4S. Though I have^ in paragraph 46, given an account 
of what may fairly enough be called successjul planting of 
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old and large trees, no man in his sober senses.would think 
of dmug such a thing upon a large scale, and especially for 
prqfit. People who are in haste to get trees round, or near, 
u house, or round a domestic enclosure, plant large trees 
for the purpose ; but, if they happen to plant smalt ones at 
the same time, they soon discover that the large ones are 
of no use. There is a very happy illustration of this, on the 
side of the great western road, on the left, going up the 
hill from Virginia Water towards Bagshot, in a plantation, 
made about twelve years ago. The ground was, I think, 
trenched, but, in all probability, not keeping the top soil at 
top, though tlie nature of the ground demanded it. There 
was a promiscuous mixture of firs and deciduous trees of a 
proper enough age and size ; and, though the latter have 
never been cut down and otherwise properly managed, 
these young trees make, all together, a show of wood ; they 
Idde a six-feet paling from within, and you see some of their 
tops over it from without. But, at the same time that the 
young trees were planted, there were planted along the 
middle of the strip, or belt, a row of large trees. They were 
about ten or twelve feet high, when the plantation was 
made, and there might be about a hundred of them in all; 
They were evidently intended to be a magnificent row of 
trees, to be seen from the mansion, winch is about half a 
mile back^ Alas ! they have, according to the vulgar saying, 
*' grown like a cow's tail'': they have literally grown 
downwards, till there is, I think, only two of them to be seen. 
The gi*ound is of the eleventh sort, mentioned in paragraph 
9. Very poor ; it lies high ; the spot is bleak. When the 
trees were planted, they were propped up by, and tied to, 
stakes. The wind and wet soon destroyed these protectors. 
The trees, in great part, died outright j; and the whole of 
tliose tliat dkl not die, do not now make, all put together, 
a mass of wood, twigs m^ leaves, equal to that which is 
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couUined in me ringh locuH tree (three or ibtir feel liiffa at 
the same time of planting), growing on tlie aide of Uie 
porter's lodge on the tery sam^ spot* 

49. If thii genUeman bad planted all young trees } if be 
had had all the de<)iduoui> trees of the same sort, age, and 
stee } if he had cut them down and pruned them as here- 
after to be mentlouedihe would now, notwitli9tanding the 
poorness of the ground, liave had a plantation twenty feet 
high and of uniform height ; and he would not have liad 
the mortification to see his row of large trees disappear one 
at a time, and serving no other purpose (not, indeed, an 
unuseAil one,) than that of teaching him not to expend his 
money in the like way again. 

^ 50» Well$ but why, then, do itfcrierymen, wlio must 
understand this matter so well, Iceep such lai^ trees in 
their nurseries ? Simply because they know, from eirpe- 
rienooi that there are people who will buy diem ; and it is 
ibeir business nOt to make plantations flourish, but to «eU 
trees* Tou never find one of them to reccmmend large 
' trees ; I mean no one of any reputation. If they do sin a 
little too much in this way, it is in the article otfiuU treee ; 
and they iktt not so much to blame even here ; for people 
mU have the large trees i they will etkk up an orchard at 
once t they will not believe, that a little young twig erf* a 
tree will bring them, at the end of seven years, forty times 
as many apples as a tree which has already got a stem as 
big fi their wrist, and a fine branching head. They will 
not believe tkii ; and, therefore^ the mirserymen are not to 
blame. 

61. The reamm why large trees ought not to be planted 
is, that, at the end of five or sbc years| tiiey^ if tfiey succeeds 



an) oolM lai^ as Ibaie which are planted when two or 
three foet high. This reason is quite enough* There needs 
no other; and the fact may be proved by thousands of 
instances. But^ if any additional reason were wanting, 
ttiere is the shape of the tree, and its ttAtmate mxe* When 
trees are planted large, they are usually naked at bottom. 
Tliey have stood crowded in the. nursery, and havie no 
branches, except near the top. In short, they are top-Aeaty 
thingsi with trunlc and rootdisproportioned to their height; 
and, to plant tliem is to provide yourself, at great expense, 
with a lasting store of mortification. 

. 63. The cause why large trees suffer so much from being 
moverl, and that small ones do not, is, that, in the former 
case, the root?, in proportion to the size of the tree, be- 
come so much more curtailed, than they do in the latter 
ease. Wlien a tree is moved^ it must, however small it may 
be, lo9e a WMtderable part ofiU rooUg and, observe, there 
is not one particle more of root than is demanded by the 

• 

stem and the brandies. A tree which is from 2 to 4 feet 
\iigh will have roots, if traced to their utmost extent, 4 
or 5 feet long. How long, tlien, must those be of a tree 
which is from 10 to ) 2 or 14 feet high 1 And what a 
violence is committed in the removal of such a tree 1 If you 
coitid, in any case, take up a tree with every one of its 
roots unbroken, aud to its utmost fibre, you must shorten 
tbe roots ; for, who could make a place to plant a tree with 
roots five, six, or twelve feet long ? Besides, tbe small hairy 
fibres die, uiH>n the tree being moved : they never strike 
again. So that here is, in spite of all the pains that you 
can take, a great siiHpension of supply to the stem of tbe 
tree. In short, you are obliged to cut off tlie roots to a 
certain extent^ ami to take away all the fibres* The roots 
of a small tree may (as we shall see under the next head) 
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53* In oiMiseqiieBce of tiiis wwal of Mrngfiy lo tlie tntak 
and brandies, the tree leauias in a sort of iiligninl state. 
Tbe bark^ for want of a snilirifnt flowing np of sap, be- 
comes dumg to tbe wood, wbiA gaidenars call being tide 
bound. Buds may oome out tbe first snosmer, in all tbe 
branches; bat these bndsare weolr; Aej do noi become 
shoots; the leaves are all maUer than tbey oogbt to be, 
and do not properly perform tbeir fimctioos; they are noi 
of the right colour; all has a dckly appearance; and a VmIL 
at the tree in summer, tells you what you have to expect 
the next year. The spring discovers to you a part of the 
smaller branches dead at their top^ some of them dead alto- 
gether ; you cut these out to get rid of the eye-sore ; and 
thus a part of your tree has diappeared; it already bears 
no resemblance to that beautiful and gay and flourishing 
thing that it was, when you fell in love with it in tbe nur- 
seryman's ground; and you are much about in the state of 
feeling of the love-sick girl, in Mr. Monk Lkwis's pretty 
song, when she saw her '* gallant and jolly tar'' come home 
to her longing arms, with '^ the loss of a leg and an arm 
and an eye.'' It is, it must be confessed, pretty tough con- 
stancy, that can hold its own after tbe roses and lilies and 
dimples have had a good digging, or pkmghiog, of the 
small-pox, which has, by way of ck>ing the work well, 
closed up one eye, or turned it inside out. Yet (to the 
honour of human nature I say it), I can even believe in the 
possibility of sentiment as sublime as this, when I behokl 
tbe fond planter of large trees retaining all bis afiection 
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for tbeio> while they are yearly diminishing iu size and iiw 
creasing in ugliness. 

54. You may move some sorts of trees, with a chance of 
success, when at a greater age and size, than you can, with 
such chance, move others; and there may be, now and then, 
a case, where it is necessary to plant large trees. When 
this is done^ the greatest possible care should be taken not 
to brmze any part of the roots tliat are to remain. When a 
tree ten feet high is taken np, you ouglit to begin by dig<- 
ging out the earth pretty deeply^ at six or seven feet from 
it ; and, as you approach the stem, to take special care not 
to tear or brmst the roots. The whole of the roots, as far as 
you have been able to get them out of the ground, should 
be kept on till you got the tree to the spot where it is to 
stand. Then, the hole being ready, you should, with a 
knife, kept constimtly sharp, prune the roots, first taking out 
quite clean all the hairy fibres : then you shorten the 972am 
roots to about two feet long (if the tree be twelve or four- 
ten feet hig^i) ; then sliorten the side i*oots tliat come out 
of these, to four or six inches. Cut with a very sharp knife. 
It will^ liowever good it may be, soon grow dull when 
employed oti roots. But you must cut smooth, and not 
lear, and pet leave, at your cut, any bark of the root uncut 
oif, any more than you would leave the bark uncut off 
when you {Htine a shoot or a branch above ground ; for, if 
^ou do not cut clean, the amputated root, tike an ampu- 
tated branch, becomes disease<l, and thus injures the tree. 
The roots of such large trees should be kept out of ground 
as short a time as possible; and by no means be exposed 
to the sun, or air, one moment longer than is absolutely 
necessary. If, by any accident, they should becoinc dry, 
they should be lakl in pond or rain ivater 10 or 12 hours 
before the operation of planting takes place. This softens 
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the bark of the roots, and restores it to something like the 
state in which it was when in the groundi before tlie tree 
was moved. I suall, by-and-by, speak about the planting 
of small trees; but> as I do not wish to return to tliese 
large trees again^ I will here add, that, before you put the 
tree in the ground, it is a good way to dip tlie roots in mnd 
(natural or made), which will cling round the tmrk ; for one 
of the most essential things is, to make the earth touch elotely 
evei-y part of the bark of the roots, which it does not do, 
unless you take very great pains, first to make it^«, and 
next to press it closely, as you put it in. You sliould, as 
you are putting in the earth, lift the tree a little, and jog it 
up and down, that the earth may go inio all tlie cavities, 
and closely toucb the root iu every part* Then, when all 
the roots are thus covered and surrounded with the earth, 
you may fill in the top with the spade, and tread it a little, 
beginning to tread at the outside of the Iiole, and ending at 
the stem of the tree. It is quite useless to tread at the top, 
unless you first take care of the bottom* Even with all 
these pains, a large tree will, at the end of five or six years, 
be overtaken by a small one ; but witliout lliese pains, the 
large one will, nine times out <tf ten, produce nothing but 
mortification. 

55. In the case of planiatimis of any extent, no man, 
however, thinks of large trees ; and now I am to speak of 
the age and size, and of the priming of the roots of thl^ 
smaller ones ; but, there is one particular case, in which, 
even if upon a large scale, it is absolutely necessary to plant 
large trees ; that is to say, if you plant any at all. I allude 
to unenclosed lands, where the herbage belong to many 
persons, and where the timber and the right to plant trees 
belong to one; and this is an important matter, too> because 
it relates cliiefly to the rearing of oaks. 



56^ In such Gases, the trees arci according to a fashion 
^oug' in nsej taken up when from twelve to eighteen feet 
liigb, and wlien as big round at the bottom as the wrist of 
« man six feet high. 1 am, at present, speaking of oolct 
only. The planter selects straight young oaks, which have 
come up from seed, in tlie woods, where they stand loo thick: 
and here is a Altai error to liegin widi. This excess of plants 
would lie a very good reason for cutting the superfluous 
trees down, -and making po!e», stake?^ or even faggots with 
them ; but, the very worst reason in tlie world for choosing 
them as plants. If you mean for any plants, even those of 
the cabbage, to be lit for transplanting, never let them 
stand thick in tlie seed-bed, or on any spot to which you 
have removed them from the seed-bed. Tjie grounds of 
this precept are known to every man and every woman, 
wlio has a garden and a porridge-pot. By remaining in 
this crowded state, all plants, of every description, become 
weak in the stem, or stalk, and top-heavy. They are saki 
to draw each other up; ttiat is to say, they must, if they 
grow at all, push upwards. While standing thus crowded, 
they hold one another up; but, if you thin tliem very 
much, all at once, those th%t remain will lop, and indeed, 
their beads will, when the leaves are on, frequently bend 
down nearly to the ground ; proofs enough of which you 
wUl see in any oak wood, which has underwood beneath, 
and in which young oaks have been left, after the under- 
wood (ten or twelve years oM) has been cut down. The 
young oaks grow up like the shoots of the underwood : it 
is riglit that the underwood should be crowded : it is not to 
produce jrfonlc and I)eam9: it is to pixxluce poles and stakes 
^ and broom and hoe»handles and hoops and rods. 

57. Besides .this drauoing up, and its consequent weak- 
ness, there is the cold to be guarded against. The oak 
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is, as a vegetable, a tender tbitig. The frost affects it, 
when it affects harclljr any other forest-*tree. Its spring- 
shoots are frequently killed by the frost, when the Ash, 
the Beech, the Elm, and other trees, remain wliolly un«- 
affccted by it. But the effect of cold upon oaks must be 
obvious to every man who has seen a iMck oak wood cut 
down, leaving, here and there, a tree which has beeii 
thought too small for cutting. These trees never tbrire 
more. They stand " stunned,** as the woodmen very pro- 
perly call it. They do not actually die ; but they never 
thrive more. What, then, must be the inevitable effect of 
such a change of climate as tliat which is experienced by 
the young oak which is taken out of a coppice to be planted, 
in an open CQ^imon ? A coppice is always warm. In the 
coldest days that wc know, when hail and sleet cut your face, 
and when you are really pinched with the cold, go into a 
coppice, and you arc warm. In the very hardest froslvs, the 
gi'ound is seldom fi*ozen in, or near, the middle of a large 
and well-set coppice of j^ix year's growth, or upward?. 
Even in that bleak and terribly cold country. New Bruns* 
wick, where the frost comes about tlie 7th of November, 
freezes the river St. John (a mile across) over in one night, 
so that men walk across in the morning; where, in 
the open lands, the frost goes four feet down into the 
solid ground; even in tlmt country, if you, in the very 
coldest weather, when, in the open air, you dare not 
venture ten yards without protecting your hands and face 
with fur; even there and' then, if you go Imlf a mile into 
the woods, you are in a mild and pleasant climate* • I have, 
scores of times, gone to the edge of the woods, wrapped 
up in flannels and blankets and furs, and, when I got in, . 
reduced \ny dress very nearly to an English one, and set 
to squirrel-hunting, even with my gloves off. 
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58^ Trees have their feelings too ; and^ what must iue* 
vitably be the consequence of taking a young oak from a 
warm coppice^ and planting it on a naked common ? Plant- 
ations in these situations are useful, ornamental, and, there- 
fore, highly praiseworthy. But, then, the trees should be 
raised for the purpose / raised and managed with a view to 
tlieir destination. The acorns should be sown (as hereafter 
directed}^ the young trees should be moved twice at least ; 
and they should, at tlie last removal, be placed i^t a good 
distance from each other ; and kept pruned up to a single 
stem to the height of eight or ten feet, that being necessary 
itt this sortof plantii^, where the boughs must be out of the 
jreach even of a house. 

59. The mode of planting is this : the iurf is taken from 
the surface of a circle about six feet over, and it ouglit to 
be eight, at least. Tlie turf is laid on one side for the 
present. Then a hole is trenched, three or four feet deep ; 
and here the top mould ought to be kept at the top. Then 
the tree, with its roots ready pnmed, is planted, leaving the 
bottom of the stem a foot above the level of this trenched 
gmund. Then yon begin to build, with the turf, a bank 
round the hole. Then you take off the turf about fifteen 
inches wide round the outside of the bank. Then dig up 
the mould that lies under this turf, and put it into the sort 
of bowl that you are forming with your turf. This will, 
together with the turf just taken off, fill the earth up round 
the stem of the tree to six or eight inches or a foot (accord- 
ing to the height of the tree) higher than the bottom of that 
stem; that is to say, the tree will stand so much deeper in 
the ground than . t^ stood before. This last is contrary to all 
ordinary rules ; - but we are here speaking of no ordinary case. 
This is not merely planting trees, hut fencing them at the 
same time and by the same act. Wooden guards round 
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the trees U eiit of the question. The co8t would be a great 
deal more than the plantation could ever bring. In two 
years they mtat boil the pot, or bake the bread of somebody : 
the temptation would be absolutely irresistible. And yet, 
the trees must be protected from tlie croppings and the rub-' 
bingR of cattle, sheep and pigs. This is pretty effectually done 
by a mound of eight feet base and three feet top, and 
three feet in height ; which soon gets covered with ^rass; 
on which cattle ccmnoi stand ; upon which sheep and pigs 
will not get, because they see nothing to be gained by it j 
and, if, tempted by the grass, they do jump up, the situa- 
tion is too cramped for them to remain there for any other 
purpose than that of eating the grass, %vhich will, in all pro*« 
bability, have been eaten for them by the larger cattle ; for 
they, standing on the level ground, can do this with (as 
the newspaper fellows say of the loan-jobbers) ^^ great ad- 
vantage to themselves and to tlie public also.'" 

flO. But, this planting should be done well. The eartli, 
as far as it touches the roots, should be made weryjine ; and 
it should be placed about the roots, in the manner which 
I have minutely described in paragraph 54. There is no 
difficulty in talcing a cinder<*sieve to the spot. Tu sift the 
earth in about the roots, till they be all covered closely, is 
attended with very little cost ; and, if a water-butt were 
necessary to tlie obtaining of mud, or grout, to dip the 
roots in, previously to planting, that would not cost much. 
And, I beg the planter, I do implore him, to bear in mind, 
that only sixpence^ or even threepence^ a tree, additional ex* 
pense, may make years of ditference, nay, much more than 
/id/fdifferencie, in the growth of the plantation. 

€1. For want of the precautions here mentioned, the 
phmter, at the end of two or three years, sees the heads of 
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bis trees nbout half the size that they were of wbea planted; 
he sees many of them dead ; aodi at the very best, he sees 
them with dead branches^ dead stumps, and with the means 
of producing rottenness of trunk f^ready prepared. Now, 
a gi*eat deal of this lo»s and this great mortification would 
be obviated by the additional expense of sixpence a tree at 
the time of planting. I have shown before, in paragraph 66, 
the cause of the general failure of large trees, and of their 
necessary slowness of growth, take what pains you will, and 
however &vourable your soil and situation. But here is a 
case of necessity : you must, in this case, have large trees, 
or no trees at all ; and it is desirable to have tlie trees ; they 
are an ornament, an useful shade, a great beauty, and a great 
benefit, private and public, and the planting of them are 
amongst the noblest acts of noble-minded men. 

62. The great difficulty is, to obtain, at first, for the 
trunk and branches, a sufficient supply of sap from a root 
80 greatly dimnished. You cannot do this in any case ; no^ 
even in that of the youngest trees, no, nor even in a cab- 
bage or a Swedish turnip plant. All the outside leaves of 
these latter die, in a few days, and new ones, fed by the new 
roots, supply their place. So that, in the case of a large 
tree, you ought to be content if it barely live the first year 
out, take whatever pains you may. I am, when speaking, 
whiclk I shall do very minutely, of planting and managing 
young trees, to speak of cutting them down, after planting. 
But, as f,as I observed before, wish not to return to large trees 
again, I shall observe here, that the large trees, thus planted, 
might be cut ofT^ near their tops, at the time of planting. 
When large apple trees are transplanted from the nurseries 
into orchards or gardens, their branches, of which they 
usually have several, are always cut off to within six or eight 
inches of the stem. The gardeners know well that they 
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must do this, or that the trees will never tlirow out fresh 
and growing shoots. And if this be the case with all fruit 
trees, whyuot with forest trees? The head is left un-. 
pruned, in the latter case, only because the timber-grower 
is not so anxious about success as the fruit-grower; and 
this arises from the period of expected profit being nearer 
at hand in the latter, than it is in the former. 

63. I have stated, that the objections to autumnal and 
winter planting, are, that the winds blow the trees about 
before they can take root, and that the rains batter the ground 
down, and make it, before summer, as hard as a road. Now, 
these objections do not apply in this case ; for the wind can 
have no power on a stout and well-fixed stem, which has 
no branches of any length, and rains can do no harm herie, 
where the surface of the mound is never to be moved again. 
In this case, therefore, autumnal planting is best ; because 
the banks of the mounds get solid before the dry weather 
comes on. You will have more difficulty in getting fine earth 
aboitf the roots; but that forms so small a part of the work, 
when the trees are comparatively so few in number, that 
it is hardly worth mentioning, when opposed to the other 
weighty considerations. 

64. Though 1 have spoken of Oah only being planted irt 
tliis way, trees of any sort may, and almost any sort with a 
better chance of success as to the growth. Ash and Bkech, ia 
particular, and especially when the bottom soil is of chalk; 
and Elm, when it is of gravel or sand or sand-stone. If of 
stiff clay. Oak will do best. Such a plantation does not 
diminish tlie quantity of the herbage. As much of it, if not 
more, will grow on the sides and on the top of the mound, 
as grew before on the spot where the tree has been planted. 
And, would it not be better for the Parliament to pass an 
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act to compel the Bishop op Winchesttbr, for instance, 
to plant a certain number of Oak Trees, in this manner, 
on the spot called Waltham Chase, than to permit him and 
his copyhold tenants to enclose this forest, to appropriate 
the lands, and to prevent the spot from bemg a forest for 
ever ? During the last session of Parlianient, an Act ac- 
.tually passed the House of Commons, to warrant this latter 
proceeding, which would have been one of the most odious 
things ever done in this world. To show what land this is 
foi: the growing of Oak Timber, I need only mention, that, 
a little more than twenty years ago, the late Bishop, exer- 
cising a right given him by a very old Act of Parliament, 
enclosed about twenty acres of the land, for the purpose of 
keeping out the common cattle, and thereby encouraging 
the growth of timber. I remember when these enclosures 
• were made. The law allows them to remain enclosures 
for only twenty years ; and about four years ago they were 
thrown open. I saw the enclosures made : the gt*ound was 
bare, except that it had, here and there, a few bushes or 
bunches of heath upon it. I saw the spot in the fall of 
the year 1826, and it was covered with fine young Oak 
Trees, some of them more than twenty feet high, and many 
of them with trunks more than two feet round at the base. 
This spot is within about sixteen miles of the Dock-yard at 
Portsmouth. A turnpike-road goes through the forest to 
the edge of the harbour at Portsmouth ; and yet the House 
of Commons actually passed a law to allow the Bishop of 
WiNCH£ST£R and his copyhold tenants, totally to destroy 
this forest. The timber of this forest is the property of the 
See of Winchestei\; so that the Bishop (who is since dead) 
would have stripped the See of this source of riches for 
ever ; for he would have cut down all the timber, young 
as well as old, now standing in the forest ; the crown would 
have had this part of the things in its gift alienated from it 
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for ever ; and, into the bargain, more than a thousand poor 
people would have been di'iven from the skirU of the 
forest, to seek shelter in the filthy outskirts of towns afad 
villages. I counted, as I came over the flat of the forest, 
five hundred and seventy-two horses, cows, heifers, and 
pigs, every one of which was, I dare say, the property of 
some cottager* The ruin would have been of a character 
and extent most dreadful. I dare say that more than a 
thousand geese are reared upon the land of this forest : all 
this was to have been swept away ; this most fertile garden 
for Oak Timber was to have been destroyed ; saplings as 
well as timber trees were to be felled ; and the Crown was 
to have a precious part of its rights alienated for ever; and 
all this to gratify the greedy desires of a set of stupid men, 
wlio could not see with patience the poor have the benefit 
of even these blades of grass; and who conceived the* 
briliiant idea of growing immense crops of com upon a 
bed of sheer clay, in which Oak trees thrive most admira- 
bly, but which will not bear one bushel of wheat, until, in 
some shape or another, it has first swallowed up the value 
of two bushels. To the great honour of the Housb of 
Lords, they threw out the Bill, for which they deserved 
the thanks of every man <^ sense, and they have already 
received the blessings of the numerous cottagers, whom 
their justice and wisdom saved from utter ruin. 

65. After this digression, for which, I trust, uo great 
apology will be required, I return to the subject of para- 
graph 65, to which the reader will, jR>r a moment, have 
the goodness to turn back; 1 there was beginning to 
give instructions, relative to the age and me, and to the 
pruning of the roots, of smaller trees. The age and the 
sise may be different in difierent sorts of trees; and, 
as this matter will be spoken of under the head of each 
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tfee respectively, I have here to offer none but general 
observations. 

. 66. The trees should be as young, generally speaking, as 
the nature of them will permit. In some cases, and, indeed, 
in most cases, they should be trees that have been once re- 
moved; that is to say, that have been first raised in a seed 
bed ; and then put into a nursery, or plantation, in rows 
pretty close together, where they may stand for one, two, 
or three years, according to the nature of the plant, and 
according to its quickness or slowness in point of growth. 
The method of performing this work, is as follows : dig up 
the seedling trees in the month of November, or even in 
October, and, having tipped their i*oots with a sharp knife, 
plant them in rows about a. foot or fifteen inches apart, and 
fasten them well in the ground. Some trees may stand 
closer to each other than others, in the row; but, in general, 
the distance of six inches, from tree to tree, may be enough. 
In this nursery, they will get new roots, which will come 
out side-ways, bj^ will form what is called a bushy or 
shaggy root, find, in most cases, they will grow with greater 
certainty, and make greater progress in plantatiops, than 
when planted out at once from the seed-bed, the excep- 
tions to which rule, will be mentioned under the heads of 
the sieveral tr^es, 

67. Almost every seedling tree, of great height, has a 
tap root, and, some trees, of very great length. I have 
seen a Hickoiy seedling, the plant itself not being more 
than six inches long, and the root more than four feet. 
Several trees make a tap root of two feet long the first 
year. These tap roots cannot be preserved in transplant- 
ing; and| if they were put into the ground, at full length, 
i>riib an irop bAi« they would be sure to die all tbe way 
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nearly up to the top. These tap roots mxist, therefore^ be 
cut off to within three or four or five inches of the plant; 
and then the part that is left, will throw out side roots ; 
and the tree will remove weirinto plantations. All trees, 
however, have not such tap roots ; the Tulip tree, for in- 
stance, and trees of low stature^ very seldom have them. 
Some trees, as will hereafter be mentioned, may go at once 
out of the seed bed into plantations, and this is particu- 
larly the case with the Locust Tree, which has a fleshy root, 
and takes readily when transplanted. 

68. I have now to speak of the manner of taking trees 
up in the nursery for planting out ; of packing them for 
conveyance from one place to another, of keeping them 
waiting for the act of planting ; and of pruning their roots 
previous to planting. As to the first of these, the trees 
should be taken up with great care ; the earth should be 
dug away deeply on the sides of them ; and they should be 
taken out of the ground with their roots as whole as pos- 
sible, and with very little or no pulUng ;Jor, though a con- 
siderable part of the lower ends of the root^ must be cut 
off, no part of them ought to be torn, for the tearing may 
extend nearly up to the plant ; and the consequences of a 
broken or torn root, are precisely similar to those of a 
broken or torn branch. A rotting takes place to some 
extent at least, and the tree will, in consequence of such 
rotting, not thrive nearly so well. 

69. If trees be to be sent from one place to another, they 
ought, if the distance be such as to make it necessary for 
them to be several days out of the ground, to be packed 
up in the following manner. First, lay a mat or cloth 
upon the ground; lay some straw upon that, to the thick- 
ness of four or five inches ; then lay upon the straw as 
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many of the trees^ as the mat will conveniently contain ; 
tlien cover the trees with a similar thickness of straw^ 
taking more care about the root than about the stem ; and 
then draw the sides and the ends of the mat over^ bringing 
every part together with a very strong hand^ and sew the 
package up, with twine or some other thing sufficiently 
strong. They should not be put together m this way, espe* 
cially for a long journey, if they be wet. They should not 
be dry; but have merely the moisture which they would 
have, if taken ouf of the ground in dry weather; that is 
to say, weather dry over head ; for really dry weather is not 
to be expected at such season of the year. 

70. If a considerable plantation be about to be made, and 
especially if the trees be to be sorted in point of size, it 
would be necessary to take up the whole, before you begin 
to plant. As fast as they are taken up and sorted, they 
should, if the plantation is to take place near the spot where 
the trees have been growing in the nurseiy, b6 what is 
called laid by the heels ; that is to say, a small trench is 
made of the length required, or of a certain length accord** 
ing to the shape of the ground where the work is to be 
found, which trench is made in this manner. You dig out 
a spit or couple of spits with a spade, and lay the earth 
upon the undigged ground before you. Then, smooth this 
little bank, and smooth also the rough ground, at the bot- 
tom of the trench. When this is done, lay the trees along 
this little bank, not too thickly, for, if laid in a heap, the. 
roots will mould, and if they mould, they are in great danger 
of never growing afterwards. If they be roots of a fleshy 
rooted tree, they will^ if heaped much together, rot in a 
short space of time. They may touch one another^ and 
even lie two or three deep ; but, if the earth do not touch 
the whole of the roots, they are very apt to contract mouldy 
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if tbe ground be wet. When you have laid the trees along 
this little bank^ you cover the roots by digging another spit 
or two of ground, and thereby malcing a second little bank, 
for another parcel of the trees, to be laid along in the same 
manner. A third little bank is made in tlie same wayi 
and thus you go on until you have got the whole of your 
plants laid by the heels, in which state tliey will remain in 
perfect safety, if it should be necessary, from the month of 
October until the month of April. There are many advan- 
tages attending this mode of proceeding : you can sort your 
trees before you begin to plant ; you can count them ; you 
can lay them in by tens, by hundreds, or by thousands ; you 
see what you have got;* they are always ready, when you 
are ready for the work of planting: whereas, if yoii leave 
them in the nursery till the very moment you want them ta 
plant out into plantations, you have two great works to do 
at one and the same time ; you do not know what number 
you have 5 and there are all sorts of uncertainties and delays* 

71. The next thing is to give directions for tlie pruning 
of the roots; and, as this is a work absolutely necessary ta 
be performed, and of very great importance, I shall endea- 
vour to make my instructions on this head as plain as pos- 
sible. I spoke before, in paragraph 54, about pruning the 
roots of some trees, and observed, that roots are distin*: 
guished, some by tbe name of roots, and others by the: 
name of fibres. The fibres of trees, when once taken out 
of the ground, never grow again, but the tree, if planted 
with the fibres left on the roots, very often receives great, 
injury from tbe moulding of the fibres. The fibres, there- 
fore, should be all taken out clean with a sharp knife. This 
i% a work of great trouble, and may be dispensed with in 
Forest trees in general, but it were better if it were per* ^ 
formed as to all trees. The roots are more substantial . 
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things ; and when the tree begins to grow again, new roots 
come out of those which you leave when you transplant it. 
On the following. page, I have given a Drawing of a young 
Apple Tree, having two shoots, and about to be planted 
again, after having been taken up. Fig. 1. represents the 
tree with all its roots and fibres, just as it came out of the 
ground. Fig. 2. represents the tree with its roots shortened. 
You will perceive, that there are no little hairy fibres left, 
ami that the roots are shortened in proportion to their size. 
The growth will i)egin by new roots starting out of these 
shortened ones; and these new roots will send out fresh 
fibres. This tx'ce is pruned above, as well as below, but of 
that I shall speak more by and by. 

72. Great care must be taken not to tear or biniise the 
parts of the roots which are left i and they must always be 
cut with a knife that is very sharp, and that leaves nothing 
like a tear or any thing rough in the bark of the root, at the 
point where you cut it off. It is a good way, and a very 
good way, to prune the roots of all your trees, before you 
lay them by the heels; because, they are then ready at any 
moment, when your plantation ground may be fit, and when 
the Aveather may serve for the work of planting. The danger 
is also less of mould; because it is the fibres that mould most, 
by intercepting the earth, and preventing it from touching 
every part. This work of root-pruning may, too, be done 
under cover, in wet weather, which will get every thin^ 
forward against the fine weather come; for the act of plant- 
ing does not require more time^ and not more care, than 
the act of pruning the roots.. 

73. If the tree, in the Plate just mentioned, were to be 
planted with all its roots and fibres, just as it came but of 
the ground, the fibres would all die, a great part of the 
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roots would die ; and if the tree itself did not die, it would 
certainly never thrive. You ought to cut off no root quite 
close to the stem ; but leave it to a length proportioned to 
its size, a specimen of which is pretty accurately given iu 
the Plate. Once more let yie impress upon the reader, the 
necessity of using a knife perfectly sharp, which is more 
difficult to be provided for in the case of roots, than in the 
case of branches or twigs. The root is a soft and sort of 
woolly substance compared to the wood of the tree ; and 
if the knife be not sharp, it will leave part of the bark of 
the root in shape of a sort of ragged fringe coming out 
beyond the cut. This ragged bark is sure to. rot, and 
it communicates rottenness, very frequently, to a great 
part of the root, and with a rotten root a tree will not 
thrive well. 

74. As to the pruning of the hecids of the tree?, I shall 
speak of that in my observations that will come under the 
alphabetical head ; and, now, having got the young trees 
ready for planting, all that remains to be done, under this 
head of General Instructions, is to speak of the manner 
of performing the work of planting. I have already 
spoken of the sorts of ground in which to plant Timber 
Trees and Underwood ; of the method of preparing the 
ground for planting, and of the expense ; of fencing the 
ground ; of the times of the year, and of the weather for 
planting ; of the age and size of the plants, and of pre- 
paring the roots for planting. All that remains, therefore, 
is, to speak, under this General Head, of the act or work 
of planting, and of the cultivation after planting. 
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OP THE METHOD OF PEHPOItMING THE WORK OF 

PLANTING. 

75. It was before observed that the roots should be exposed 
to the open air, especially in dry cold weather, or dry hot 
weather, but for as short a time as possible. Therefore^ when 
you take them to the ground, M'here they are to be planted, 
they should be kept covered over with mats or cloths^ or 
straw, or something that will keep. their roots from the 
wind and sun. Of the distances at which trees ought to be 
planted, I shall speak under the names of the trees respec- 
tively; but all trees must have their roots put into the 
ground ; and, to do this well, there is but one manner, 
I have before spoken, a little, of the proper weather for 
planting ; and have said, that it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that wet weather is the best. I have shewn, in my 
Year's Residence in America, that dry weather is the best 
for the transplanting even of turnips and Cabbages* It is 
the same with regard to trees, and the reasons will become 
manifest in a moment. In dry weather; that is to say, 
when the ground is not soaked with wet, the earth is fine, 
or may be broken into that state ; and the most important 
thing of all is that the earth should touch closely to every 
part of the roots of the new-planted tree; and this it cannot 
do, if it be in lumps, or if it be wet. There will be, in 
such cases, hollow places amongst the roots ; and a root 
will mould and finally rot if not touched closely, hy the earth. 
Mice and other vermin will also get into the cavities ; and 
I have known a considerable part of a young orchard de^ 
stroyed by such means. Therefore, the best weather is that 
which will enable you to put fine earth in about the roots. 
Let us suppose a little tree, like that which is represented 
in the plate, ready pruned for planting. The rieader must 
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perceive, thftt the earth must be very fine to go in between 
the roots, the space? between some of which are very small. 
To throw into the hole rough lumpy earth upon the roots 
of such a tree is not only not to do it justice, but it is to 
obtain almost an assurance of its failure. 

76* Therefore, when you have made your hole, wliich 
ought always to be twice as wide in every direction as the 
extreme wickh of the mass -of root^, one man ought to hold 
the tree erect in the hole, the bottom ground of which 
ought to be well and finely broken with a spade, while 
another man ought to break the ground just taken out of 
the hole, so as to make it very fine, and to let it fall from 
his spade in that fine state down upon the roots, while the 
other man ought to keep shaking the tree up and down, 
that the fine earth may run into and fill up all the cavltice. 
When the liole is pretty nearly filled in this way, the earth 
should be pressed gently with the foot, beginning, not close 
to the stem of the tree, but round the outside of the hole, 
and the pressure should be less and less violent as you 
approach the stem of the tree. When this is done, the tree 
is Kifcly planted 5 and you may then fill Up the hole with 
the remainder of the earth, which was tbkeu out of it, 
forming, at the close, a sort of little dish a foot or fifteen 
inches in diameter round about the tree, making the earth 
fine at the top of this dish, and taking particular pains to 
make the earth smooth, and to make it very close and 
compact round the stem of the tree. Then, the wet weather 
cannot come too soon ; but, if it should not come for 
months, even in March, April and May, the tree is safe : 
the air, dry and piercing as it may be, and the sun, scorch- 
ing as it may happen to be, will do i\6 injury to roots pro- 
tected hy Jinely broken earth, which leaves no hollows for 
it to find its way tlirough, Mr. Tull proved, by numerous 
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experiments, that (he way to keep grouud moist was to 
Qialie lijine; and Mr. Curwen proved^ that, in the same 
field, there was dew where he had made tlie earth ^ne, 
and no dew where he had not done it. 

77 • In paragraph 54, I spoke of the manner of planting 
large trees, and recommended the dipping of the roots, 
especially if in dry weather, in mud, either natural or made, 
just before planting. I have always planted #in April, if 
I could; but sometimes in May; because I prefer the dry 
and fine earth to all other things. But, in really hot 
weather, such as we sometimes have in those months, 
I have what they call grouted the trees, which word grouted 
comes from the word grout, and that, certainly, from the 
Saxon word grut^ which means wet dirt. The grout \s 
made by taking some water to the plantation ground, 
putting it into a large tub, flinging some earth into the tub, 
and stirring it up till it form a sort of thick mud. The 
roots of the trees are dipped into tliis just before they are 
planted. A little of the mud adheres to them ; but the 
great advantage is^ that the fine eai*th, which in such 
weather is pretty dry, clings at once closely about every 
root; sticks to all and every part of it; and, if this pre- 
caution be taken, and the rest of the work be well performed, 
no man need fear to plant a young tree in any part of the 
month of May, except, indeed, the very hard and naked 
rooted trees, such as the Oak and the Hickory. I should 
not be at all afraid to make a plantation of Locust or Ash 
in this way at any time before Midsummer* 

78. One great advantage of planting in dry weather is, 
that you do not batter the ground and make it as hard as 
a brick : when the dry weather comes, of necessity there 
must be a great deal of trampling of the ground. In pretty 
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close planting it must be trampled upon pretty nearly all 
over ; and if this take place in wet weather, the ground 
will become baked, and, consequently, destitute of fertility 
when the dry weather comes : there will be less dews ; and, 
in all respects whatsoever, the ground will be less fit to pro- 
mote the growth of the trees. 

OF THE cultivation AFTER PLANTING. 

. 79. Spme people imagine that trees, the roots of which 
.are neveaseen, and that are known to go so deep into the 
ground, care nothing at all abput what takes place on the 
surface of the earth. How happens it then that the Ame- 
ricans, when they find their orchards beginning to decay; 
find'ihe trees having a great deal of dead wood coming in 
them, and find them to bear smaller fruit than usual; how 
comes it, that. they, who are by no means apt to be too pro- 
digal of their labour, send the plough and harrow amongst 
the trees, and manure the land ? How comes it that an Oak 
tree, which penetrates down into the ground to a distance 
equal to that between the ground and its summit, will 
beggar, when growing by the side of a turnip-field, all the 
turnips growing within several yards of its trunk ? It is not 
its. shade that does this mischief to the turnips, for it. takes 
, place on the south side of it as well as on the north, which 
I have witnessed in hundreds of instances, and which every 
farmer knows to be true. The truth is, the trees draw their 
nourishment, principally, from the ground near the surface; 
and, as they pull much harder than the turnips, or any thing 
else of the herbaceous kind, their roots will have the greater 
part of the manure, put as much as you will into the 
ground. 

80. Very erroneous:, therefore, is the notion, that weeds 
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and grass do trees no harm; for they do young trees more 
barm^ perhaps, than they do to any other thing. Yet, we 
every where see gentlemen leave the young trees to take 
what care of themselves they can. They are planted, and 
are left to contend single-^handed against all the battalions 
of grass of every sort, docks, thistles, dandelions, nettles, and 
all those weeds, any one plant of which sucks out more of 
the virtue of the ground than any young tree in the world ; 
and if the winter did not come in mere charity, to cut them 
down, the trees would never surpass them in height. 
Nothing can be more miserable than to see a plMitation of 
young trees thus infested. The weeds draw out all the 
moisture of the ground in dry weather ; they shade the 
stems of the trees, which is a very great injury ; the creep- 
ing kinds crawl up them, hamper their leaves and twigs, 
and, not unfrequently, you see the trees completely stifled 
by them. None but the hardy kinds will endure treatment 
like this for any length of time. They die, in short, in 
great proportion, and those which survive are in a mise- 
rably stunted state for many years, unless they have the 
good luck to beat the weeds, and to get the soil for their 
own use. 

81. Young trees, therefore, should be kept clean: a 
plantation ought to be kept as clean as a hop-garden; and, 
like that of the hop-garden, ought to be dug with a fork 
every winter. It is best not to dig too early; because the 
ground runs together in consequence of the quantity of the 
wet that falls u[)on it before the spring; late in Februaiy, 
or early in March, is time enough to dig it. The winds in 
March dry it through and througl^, and then the rains in 
April and May make it fine and light all the summer; easy 
to hoe, and the weeds easily kept down. 
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82. I should like for some gentleman to leave a small 
part of his plantation to take its chance in the usual way, 
and to cultivate the rest in a proper manner. He would 
soon iind^ that his additional expense would he paid for a 
hundred fold. It is not the extent of a plantation: it is the 
height and bulk of the trees; it is the quantity of timber, 
and not the breadth of land^ that a man ought to look at. 
If trees be planted at the distance that I shall give direc- 
tions for planting them^ the expense of cultivation will 
cease very soon ; for, in a couple of years, their roots and 

, their shade together will have totally subdued the whole of 
the multifarious race of the natives of the soil. The shade 
will finish what the roots have begun; and the seeds of the 
weeds must lie in the ground and wait patiently for the 
felling of the plantation. There they will lie, however, till 
the summer sim can get at them ; and, whenever it does, 
up they will come* 

83. Before I conclude these general remarks, I must add 
a few relative to the question ; namely, whether it be proper 
to plant a mixture of trees in one and the ^ame plar^tQiion ; 
and I have to declare my opinion decidedly in the negative* 
This id a very important matter, and merits the greatest 
attention* 

84. If the plantation be intended to be merely orna- 
mental, a mixture of trees may, according to some tastes, 
be deemed desirable; though that is not my taste; nothing 
appearing to me much more disagreeable to look at than 
a ragged wood, some trees without and some trees with 
leaves; some with their leaves still hanging on^ but in a 
half dead state, while others are pretty nearly green. 
However, this is merely matter of taste; I like uniformity 
of gn)wtb fmd of hues others may like the contrary; and 
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if they do, tbey willy of course, when they seek mere oma^ 
meut, put different sorts of trees into the same plantation ; 
making up their minds, of course, to see some of them a 
couple of feet high, while others are thirty or forty feet high. 
Bur, whatever men may do when they plant for mere orna- 
ment, they ought to be a little more careful about insuring 
growth in the trees when they plant for profit, and with a 
hope that their plantations will become fortunes for their 
children. 

85. In all cases where plantations are made for the pur^- 
poses of producing timber or underwood, all the trees 
ought to be of one and the same sort ; and, as nearly as pos- 
sible, of one and the same size and height. A Mr. Pontsy, 
in a book which he published about planting, gave it as 
his opinion that a plantation ought to be composed of trees 
of various sorts; because, as be asserted, their roots had a 
variety of tastes, those of one tree liking (or being partial 
to, as the ladies call it) one soit of diet, and those of another 
tree, another sort of diet ! He also contended that there 
were these different sorts of diet in the ground; and that 
therefore, a Beecb, a Birch, an A$h, an Elm, and an Oak, 
might all live very harmoniously together, seeing that one 
would feed greedily upon what all the rest would reject ; 
and that, thus, you might as well have ten trees as one, if 
there were room enough for their trunks. 

86. It is truly surprising that any man should put foith 
opinions like these at the end of almost the hundred years 
that Mr.TuLL's famous work on the horse-hoeing hus- 
bandry has been within the reach of eveiy man in England, 
and has been in the libraries of all gentlemen in England 
who have considerable libraries, for pretty nearly a hundred 
years. This book taught the veiy first beginnings of the 
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drill husbandry ; it attracted wonderfal attention in its au- 
thor's day; the Encyclopedias of late years dwell largely upon 
the TuUian system ; and yet, with the demonstrations, the 
clear and indubitable proofs, of the erroneousness of this 
notion before him, Mr. Pontbt puts it forth as admitted 
truth. A Mr. Bradlkt, who had, in the time of Mr.TuLL, 
written a good deal upon husbandry and gardening, had 
ascribed to vegetables the sense of tcute, ^* by which," says 
Mr. Tnix, '* he thinks that they take such nourishment 
as is most agreeable to their respective natures, refusing 
the rest ; and that they will ratlier .starve than eat that 
*^ which is disagreeable to their palates." Mr. Bradlbt 
bad said, in few words, '^ they feed as differently as horses 
do from dogs, or as dogs do from fish." But, Mr. Tull 
discovers, that the same writer, in his work on gardening, 
asserts, ^ that Thyme, and other aromatics, being planted 
'^ near an Apricot tree, would in time destroy that tree." 
WHY? What reason is there for supposing that these 
little plants would destroy the tree ? It could not be their 
sliade : it could not be by depriving it of even the smallest 
portion of sun or air. The rains, too, would go down to its 
roots in spite of the^e little creeping plants; and, as they 
are at the extreme point, with respect to difference in 
nature to an Apricot tree ; as their food ought, according 
to Mr. Bradley, to be as different from that of the Apricot 
as the food of horses is from that of dogs ; or, as the food of 
dogs is from that of fish : what in all the world could make 
Mr. Bradlby say, that these little dimimitive plants, if 
standing near an Apricot tree, would in time destroy that 
tree ? Mr. Tull might have said so, and did say so, with 
perfect consistency; for he contended, and he proved 
beyond all doubt, that the nourishment Mras of the same 
kind for roots of all sorts. 



B 
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87. If rooto of different things take different food out of 
the same ground, how ia it timt the roots of an Oak tree^ 
or any other ti'ee, destroy turnips or corn growing upon 
the top of the ground in which the roots of the tree are ? 
It is well known to gardeners, that to have flourishing 
wall-trees you must not plant perennial flowers, or any 
devouring plants, along the borders where they stand. 
Mr. TuLL, during his arguments upon this sul\je6l, oh-* 
serves, that if plants of various sorts, fed upon nothing but 
one particular portion of the soil, and left the rest for other 
plants to feed upon, there oould be very little reason for 
keeping the ground elear fron^ weeds; for that the weeds 
being totally different in their nature from wheat, for in« 
stance, might live very happily along with the wheat; that 
they might reckon their seeds togetber in the same piece 
of ground, without any injury to the crop of either ! This 
absurdity was attenipted to be got over by the adversaries 
of Mr. TuLi, by saying that the vveeds robbed the \(^heat 
of part of the otr, that it would otherwise have had; that 
they shaded it more or less, either at stem or at top. To 
show the abi^urdity of this defence, whioh wa9» indeed, 
nothing more than a miserable shuffle, Mrt Tvuh pro.- 
poseri to leave a piece of wheat M^itb a oevtuiu portion of 
rather tall weeils in it i to clear another piece of equal 
extent of all weeds whatever} ainl tben^ tp ^tick up 
amongst the wheat which had been cleared of the weeds 
little sticks or twig?, in bulk equal to the weed$ in the other 
piece of wheat; and then he ventui*ed to pledge his life, 
that the crop in the piece of wheat having the weeds left 
In it, would not amount to more than three -fourths of the 
crops having the sticks and the twigs. None of his adver- 
saries ever accepted the challenge, and his principles re- 
mained triumphant. 
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88, It IB quite clear^ therefore^ that all trees feed upon the 
same sort of nourishment ; and that, by planting different 
sorts of trees in the same plantations you gain nothing by 
this imaginary difference in their tastes. But you lose a 
great deal by mixing tbtm in a plantation, There are no 
two sorts that keep pace exactly with each other in point 
of growth. Some sorts increase in circumference of stem, 
and mount more slowly, than others. Some go up with 
side branches, not much extended i others spread out very 
muchj and of course mount not so fast* It is impossible, 
then, that in a mixed plantations the growth in point 
of heigbt should be uniform ; and, if it be not uniform, some 
trees must be «/iaci«d by others. This shading soon brings 
drip along with it) and though the Hasel, the Willow^ and 
9ome other sorts of underwood, will, to a certain extent, 
lire, and grow a little under drip, even they will not thrive 
in such a situation; for who has ever seen a wood, nearly 
the whole of the ground of which was shaded with lofty 
trees, and seen at the same time and in the same ground 
a thriving underwood } 

89. But, besides the shade arising from the inequality in 
the growth of trees, there is the inequality in the portion 
of/ood. One sort of tree devours a great deal more than 
another. Its roots are more numerouS| larger, spread 
about to a greater extent, and actually starve trees of 
another sort standing near it. I will venture to engage 
that if a Locust tree were planted with a Lime^ a Horse 
Chesnut, a Beecb^ and even an Elm, all planted at the 
same time, and being of the ^ame size and height, and all 
the rest standing within two feet of the Locust tree; I will 
engage that, at the end of ten years, the Locust tree would 
have destroyed, or made next to nothing of, all the others, 
while it would be a tree of thirty or forty feet high, extend- 

K 2 
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ing its branches over the tops of every one of the others^ 
and leaving nothing alive- of them, excepting the mere 
stumps. In the making of plantations, trees would not, 
except in particular instances, to be hereafter mentioned, 
be planted so closely, as within two feet of each other; 
but, if it were within four feet, or even six feet or more, 
the effect would be proportionately the same : the roots 
of the aspiring tree would rob those of the other trees; 
and though it might not actually extend its branches over, 
the tops of them, there would be the side shade, and all 
the injuries arising therefrom. 

90. Therefore all the trees in a plantation intended to 
produce timber, and all the plants of underwood intended 
to produce poles, hoops and the like; all the trees and 
plants, in every individual plantation, ought to be of one 
kind. This has been very judiciously attended to by Lord 
Viscount Folkbstons, in some plantations of Locusts, 
which he made in the Spring of 1823 or 1824. The whole 
of his plantation of that year, consisted of perhaps thirty 
or forty acres; but his Locusts, Ttrhich he did me the 
honour to have from me, he planted in chmpSf in divers 
parts of the plantation, and agreeably to my advice, at the 
distance of four feet apart, having no other trees planted 
with them. I saw these clumps in the fall of 1826, many 
of the trees being more than twenty feet high, almost all 
being pretty nearly of an equal height. The rest of the 
plantation had been made on the mixture plan. It was 
difficult to say how that would go on, for the trees had 
made comparatively little progress, while the Locusts were 
really beautiful clumps of trees, notwithstanding that they 
were no taller than the other trees, at the time of their 
being planted. 
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91. Not only ought the trees, therefore, to be all of the 
same kiod ; but, as nearly as possible, of the tame size and 
he'^ht; for a stout tree will get a head of a feebler one ; 
it will shade it above and circumvent it beneath. If, there* 
fore (and this is always the case), your plants come out of 
your nursery of different sizes, tort them before you begin 
planting ; and plant all of the same size together. They 
will then all grow up of the same height; and though one 
part of your plantation, will perhaps he less lofty than 
another for nine or ten years, that is of very little conse- 
quence, and is not even disagreeable to the eye. 



THE TREES, 



ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDEU, WITH THE INSTRUC- 
TIONS RELATIVE TO EACH. 



92. It will frequently happen, that a tree will have to be 
called by two or more different names. The Locust tree, 
for instance, is called the False Acacia, or Psbudo 
Acacia; and some readers would look for the instructions 
relative to that tree, under the word Acacia, and not under 
the word Locust. Then, again, there are some trees, which 
all belong to one family, and yet that go by different names. 
For instance, there are the Abelk and the Aspen; but these 
are Poplar trees; they are nothing more than different 
sorts of Poplar; and, therefore, a description of them, as 
well as every thing relating to them, will be found under 
the word Poplar. In order, however, that no incon- 
venience may arise from this arrangement, an index will be 
found at the end of the Book, and will of course be pub- 
lished with the last Number, containing all the names, that 
are, as far as I have ever heard, in any thing like common 
use. This Index will be in Alphabetical order, of course : 
the names will be the English names, followed by the Bo- 
tanical names : so that, if the reader have not been accus- 
tomed to make use of the word Locust, for instance, he will 
look for the word Acacia; and against that word he will 
find, "See Locust." If he look for Aspen, he will find 
" See Poplar** Amongst the American Trees, there is one 
which is commonlv called Bass Wood. I have called this 
V the Americau name, but it is a Lime Tree; and the 
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lAtitk nAme is Tilia Ambricahai therefore, wbeii the 
reader looks at the ludex, for the word lime, he will, in 
one of the instances, find " See Bass fVoodJ' Tliis Index 
is, therefore^ a thing of great importance, and mast be 
attended to by the reader, who will otherwise experience 
great mortification. The Index is made out according to 
the commonest EngUsh and American names. The Botanical 
name is added, but I have not thought it necessary to make 
a Botanical Index also. Particular trees go by different 
names, in different parts of the country. I have, in every 
eas^ therefore, taken all the common names that I have 
ever heard of; and if the reader do not find the name of 
any tree that he wants to read about, in the part of the 
book where he would expect to find it; for instance^ if he 
do not find the Aspen Teeb in that part of the book where 
the Alphabetical order would induce him to expect to find 
it; let him then turn to the Index, there he will find, 
'^ AsPBN. SeePopIar." Having given this explanation,! now 
proceed to take the trees one after the other. According to 
the Alphabet, Abklb would be the first and Acacia the 
second ; but, as the first of these will come in its proper 
place, under the word Poplar; and as the second will 
come in its place, under the, word Locust, I begin my 
observations and instructions with the Alobr. 



In Latin, Alnus : in French, Aune. 

93. The botanical i;haract«rft aire t — It hath male and ftemale flowersi at 
separate dUtances on the same tree ; the male flowers are collected in a cy- 
lindrical katkin, which is scaly, loose, and imbricated on every side, each 
scale haviug three flowers, whicli have two minute scales on the side. The 
flower is composed of three equal floruits, fixed to the empalement by a single 
scale I each floret is df one leaf, divided into fottr oval sef^neots whkh 8p^ead 
open I theie have four small stamina^ crowned by double summits. The 
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female flowers groyfi in a katkiii,in the same manner as the male. The com- 
rooQ katkin is imbricated, having three scales which are every way opposite, 
fasteue<l to the central string or axis, haviug two heart-shaped flowers point- 
ing toward the apex, where it is situated. They have no visible petals, but a 
short oval germen, supporting two bristly styles, which are the length of the 
scales of the empalement, and crowned with a plain stigma. It hath no peri- 
carpium, but the seeds are included in the scales of the katkin, which are 
oval and winged. 

« 

94. There are two other descriptions of Alders in Eng- 
land, and there are several in America. But these are of 
the Frangiila tribe ; their seed is in a berry ^ and not in a 
cc^ie, like that of the common Alder. There is an Ameri- 
can Alder, which is, in England, looked upon as an orna- 
mental shrub, on account of the whiteness of the under side 
of its leaf. This is what the Americans call the Black 
Alder y the upper side of the leaf being of a very dark green. 
But, with these varieties this work, which must, generally 
speaking, confine itself to Forest Trees and Underwoods, 
has nothing to do. The common Alder of England appears 
to be precisely like that of America in all respects : it will, 
therefore, be useless to speak of any other. 

4 

95. The ALDER : Alnus Glutinosa. That is, the Com- 
mon English Alder, is seldom suffered to grow into a timber 
tree; but there is no doubt that it would become a timber 
tree if suffered to gi*ow after the manner of Oaks and Elms. 
The uses to which the Alder is put do not make it necessary 
that it should grow into a large tree. It is used for poles; 
for the making of the wood part of binishes; for the 
making of clogs, pattens, and heels of shoes ; and for 
various other purposes that do not require great size in the 
wood. The wood is light and brittle, and does not last 
long if exposed to wet. It makes but a very poor hop- 
pole, and is, in short, fit for very few uses by which it is 
exposed to the weather ; but it is of very fast growth ; it 
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does for many purposes under cover ; and the tree grows 
in places in wliich trees producing better timber will not 
grow. 

96. Like all other trees^ the Alder may be raised from 
seed« It bears what is called a katkin, like the WHkw^ 
the Nut, and the Birch. This katkin is green, in the first 
place ; it afterwards becomes brown, and it will, if sufTeired 
to do it, hang on the tree till the next Spring. When it is 
dry, rub it to pieces, and you will see the little flat seeds, 
each with a sort of wing to it. A single katkin contains, 
perhaps, a thousand seeds or more. The katkins need 
not, however, be rubbed to pieces, until it be time to sow 
the seeds, because the seed keeps best in the katkin. 

97. The seed of the Alder may be gathered from the tree, 
as soon as it is dry ; thep made perfectly dry in the sun or be- 
fore a fire ; and then put into a bag or box and kept in a dry 
place. The time of sowing is the month of March or April; 
but as to the manner of sowing, that will be found to be 
described under the head of Birch. When the plants are 
up, manage them in the same manner as directed for the 
Birch. But there is another and more common mode of 
managing the Alder ; that is to say, not to raise plants 
from seed ; but, from cuttings of about two feet long, and 
about the size of a common broom-stick. These are cut at 
any time between the months of October and March, and 
are planted, in a sloping direction, in beds or plantations, 
whei*e they stand at about four feet apart in every direc- 
tion. But care must be taken not to leave too much of the 
cutting above ground ; perhaps five or six inches . are 
quite enough. Here the plants grow, sending out several 
shoots, which are all to be cut down close after two years' 
growth, and the next shoots grow up to poles. 



08» I do not believe5 thut, cveti as undenrood^ tlie stems 
mised from cuttikig6 are any thing like so good as tbose 
raised from seed ; but there is no difference in the manner 
of cultivating. If the plants be raised from seed, they 
ought) after having been one y^ar removed from Uie seed- 
bed^ to be put into the plantation at the same distances as 
directed for the cuttings } and, if they be planted in the 
Ml of the year, they ought to be out down within an inch 
of the ground in the next mouth of ApriK If they be not 
planted till late in the springy it will be bes€ not to cut 
them do^n until the ipring following ; but« cut down they 
mtist be) by ftU meansj and very nearly close to the 
ground. 

99. -The Aldrr will live, and even grow, in pretty dry 
land; but its delight is In wet) and very wet) land« It liked the 
sides of running brooks, especially where the water breaks 
out and steeps the land% The Alumk will grow most 
luxuriantly with water constantly around it| but it thrives 
best) not In a mere swamp, but in ground that is very wet; 
and it by no means dislikes stagnant waten Hehce an 
Aldbr plantation is generally called an Alder bed^ as an 
OsiKR plantation is generally called an Osier bed. In sueh 
situations) the Alder-shoot soon beeomes a pole) and a very 
straight pdle toO) though exceedingly brittle. It will be 
eut dowU) of course, of the stM that is required ) bot, 
generally, about ten years^ growth produces poles of twenty 
fbet or more in length, each with a butt of from four to tAx 
inches in diameter. These are cut off, as closely as possible 
to the ground) at any time between October and the middle 
of February ; because the sap is then dowU) and there is 
ttO danger of what is ealled bleeding, where the cut is made. 
The cut should be as smooth as possible ; and the hook) or 
the axe, should not give a dowHwutd stroke, but an upward 
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stroke i fbr, if the out be downwards^ it leaves a raggednees 
upon the stem^ which lets in the water to a certain extent^ 
and produces rottenness and weakness* 

100. The poles being cut down^ should, as soon as possible, 
be not only trimmed up by taking off the brushwood or spray 
from them, but they should, with as little delay as possible, 
haoethrirbatk taken off. This is done in the following mannen 
you take two stakes, and drive them into the ground in 
a sloping position, so that they cross each other at a point 
distant from the ground about the height of a man's 
breast. Then fix two other stakes in like manner, at about 
ten or twelve feet distance ; you then lay the pole upon 
these two crossings of the stakes, and with what is called a 
draW'Shave, you take off the main part of the bark. This 
operation is always performed upon poles of this kind before 
they are put up in the hop-gardens j and, except by Very 
slovenly people, before they are applied to any Use, whether 
within doors or without. 

101. tf it be desirable to have a large piece of AtDBfi for 
any purpose, the tree should certainly be raised from the seed ; 
but there are so many other trees to produce boards and 
other wood for temporary uses, that the Alder <^an scarcely 
ever be wanted, except for poles and for the othet* uses 
above mentioned. The wood is light, and il tidmits of h 
polish not much amiss, btit it is brittle almost beyond any 
thing, and it cannot be Bqfely trusted for more than one 
year for a hop'^pole. This circumstance renders it greatly 
inferior to the Ash, and even to the Willow; but then it 
will thrive where the Ash will not grow at all | and, in the 
same situation, it will make a pole of double the size that 
the Willow will make in the same space of time^ As 
fuel, it is beyond all measure inferior to the Ash and to 
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every things, as far as I can recollect, except the Poplar 
tribe ; but, on the other band, what it does produce, it 
produces quickly, and the tree has always this great re- 
commendation, that it will thrive well in the most swampy 
places, and will, sooner and more effectually than any other 
tree, convert an ugly swamp into a good-looking planta- 
tion. When cut down, it is quickly up again, and it soon 
overtops all weeds and sedge, and every other thing tb^ 
infests the land in which it grows. 
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In Latin, Fraxinus ; in French, Frine, 

102. The botanical characters are : it has hermaphrodite and fenale flowers 
on the same tree, and sometimes on different trees. TJie hermaphrodite flowers 
have no petals, but a small four-pointed eropalemeut, including two erect 
stamina, which are terminated by oblong summits, having four furrows. In 
the centre is situated an oval compressed germen, supporting a cylindrical 
style, crowned by a bifid stigma. The germen afterwards becomes a com- 
pressed bordered fruit, shaped like a bird's tongue, having one cell inclosing 
a seed of the same form. The female flowers are the same, but have no 
stamina. 

103. This tree is, on every account, one of those which 
is of the greatest consequence. The manner, therefore, of 
raising it, ought to have particular attention bestowed upon 
it* There are several sorts of Ash, if we include, as we 
must, those of America s but, though it will be necessary 
to give so much in the way of description as shall be re- 
quired to distinguish, one sort from the other; and though 
there is some difference as to the nature of the seeds of 
different sorts of Ash : still, the manner of propagating, of 
planting, of cultivatuig, of pruning, and of cutting down 
and applying to use, is the same in all cases, as far as 
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regards the Ash. It will not, therefore, be necessary to repeat 
what I have to say on these matters ; but to say the whole of 
it, once for all^ under the head of our own native Ash, with 
which, therefore, I begin my account of this family of trees. 

104. COMMON ENGLISH ASH: FraximusExclssior. 
It is well known that the Ash grows to a very great height, 
and that it will, if left to grow, become a very large tree. It 
is also well known, that it is a beautiftil tree. Gilpin calls it 
the Venus of the woods. It has, however, one great dis- 
advantage ; that is, that it puts on its leaves later in the 
spring, and loses them ^earlier in the fall, than any other 
English tree. But perhaps Gilpin was thinking of a naked 
Venus, and then, indeed, the Ash claims the pre-eminence 
in our woods. Laying aside this nonsense, however, pf 
poets and painters, we have no tree of such various and 
extensive use as the Ash. It gives us boards; materials for 
making implements of husbandry; and contributes towaitls 
the making of tools of almost all sorts. We could not well 
have a waggon, a cart, a coach or a wheelbairow, a plough, 
a harrow, a spade, an axe or a hammer, if we had no Ash. 
It gives us poles for our hops ; hurdle gates, wherewith to 
pen in our sheep ; and hoops for our washing-tubs ; and 
assists to supply the Irish and West Indians with hoops for 
their pork barrels and sugar hogsheads. It therefore de- 
mands our particular attention; and, from me, that atten- 
tion it shall have. It is underwood as well as timber; and 
I shall have to treat of it in both these characters. 

105. As to the soil, no tree that I know of, except the Birch, 
IS so little choice as the Ash. On dry ground, on wet ground, 
on sand, on clay, on chalk, and on almost a swamp, if it be 

* 

not quite filled with water, the Ash will grow and thrive, if 
it have anything like fair treatment.^ It has another quality. 
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which must render it particularly suitable to e^eposed attua* 
tloii9j namely, that it fearst not the winds. I do not mean 
the power which the winds have in bringing it down; 
though it is pretty stout in that respect^ and does not come 
trembling about like an Elm before every south-western 
puff. I mean that sort of power which the winds have in 
checking the growth of trees, and especially the winds 
near the sea-coasts. On tlte Hampshire coast, the wind 
that comes fi'om the Atlantic is, of course, a south-west 
wind. Ypu will see the oaks when rarposed to this wind, 
shaved up on the southrwest side of them, as completely as 
if shaven with a pair of shears. The head of the tree 
resembles the top of a broad quickset hedge, which Is 
kept sheared up in a sloping form on one aide only. The 
head of such oak is still more, perhaps, like the roof of any 
semi«eiroular building clapped up against a houses and at 
the same time, the everlasting flinching of the tree, and the 
continuance of the weight on one side, while it is kept 
shaven off on the other, makes the trunk of the tree lean away 
from the south*- west. Close by the side of an Oak like this 
you win see! an Ash, of equal height and sisBe^ standing as 
upright as if in the warmest of valleys; and I have looked, 
with the most serntinizing*eye, without ever having been 
able to discover that any of the shoots pointing to the south- 
west, had received the smallest injury, I have seen thousands 
and thousands of instances of this hardiness in the Ash, 
and a very valuable quality it is, though this ai^tonisbing 
hardiness is, it must be*t:onfeised, but little consonant with 
Mr. Gilpin's ideas. He called the Oak, the "Hercules of 
tlie Woods 1^' and, as I have shown, this Hercules flees at 
the bare approach of that which the Venus sets at defiance. 

106. The seeds of the Ash are vulgarly called ash keys ; 
but for what reason I know not. They follow an iusigni- 
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ficAot blossom^ and hang upon the most prominent branchas 
of the tree in great bunches. Each seed ia about an inch 
long, incliidhig a sort of wing at the point of it : and these 
seeds ought to be suifered to hang on the tree till they be 
quite bfown, which they will be in the month of Navem- 
her. The kernel of the seed is about half an inch long* ip 
a flat form, and is covered by a husk tightly drawn over it. 
If you be eurioua, and have a mind to see a tree in embryo, 
take an Ash seed, put it into a little water lukewarn^ and 
there let it remain for three or four days* Take it but : take 
a sharp knife, split the seed longways down the middles and 
there you will s^e, standing as upright as a dart, an Asp 
tree, with leaves, trunk, and stem i that is to say, the head 
of the root: and all this you will see with tlie naked eye, 
as elearly as you ever saw an Ash tree growing in a field or 
meadow* 

l(ff. Of al^ the trees that i know any thing of, none 
beam seed more abundantly, or more easily to be collected, 
than the Ash, This seed (of our English Ash) will not 
germinate thejmt year after ii has been prcidiiced. By soak » 
ingy ^y artificial heat, and by some other means, perhaps, 
It might be made to come up the first year ; hut, as millions 
of seeds will He in a comparatively small compass, and as 
there is no difiiuulty in keeping the seeds, the best way is 
to keep them through the winter and summer, ai|d to sow 
them the next year. The seeds, wheu gathered in Novem- 
ber, ought to be mixed with sand, three bushels of sand to 
one busliel of seeds | and the heap should be laid in a shed, 
in an outliouse of some sort, in a cellar, or in some place 
where In would not run the risk of being flung about* At 
the time of mixing, the whole mixture ought to be made 
pretty damp. If the heap were laid out of doors it would 
not signify, so that it were guai'ded against all molestatign. 
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It sboiiLd be turned and remixed now and then. Lying in 
this state, produces a softening, absolutely necessary to the 
vegetation of the seed. Mere age will not do ; for I rer 
member keeping some Ash seeds in dry sand, which came 
up, indeed, after they were sown, but which lay in the 
ground another year before they came up. If kept dry, J 
think it likely that seed would remain good for, perhaps, 
fifty years; but it will needs have one clear year to soften 
in, before it come up. 

106, But you must take care not to be too hie in sowing 
the seeds, in the second year of their age ; for, if you have 
kept them moist, they will begin to start by the month of 
March^ or before : so that the safe way is to sow them in 
the month of November, just about one year after you have 
taken them from the tree. The manner of sowing is this : 
the ground should be as good as any that you have got; 
it should be dug deeply ; it should be manured a little, if 
you have any manure to spare; and when the whole of 
your piece of ground is dug, you ought to proceed in the 
sowing in the manner which I shall here very fully de- 
scribe, because it is precisely in the same manner that the 
seeds of many, and indeed of most, other forest trees, ought 
to be sown. This one set of instructions will serve for the 
sowing of so many sorts of ti*ees, that I must request the 
reader's particular attention to it. 

109. The piece of ground having been duly prepared, 
you make a straight line on one end, or one side of it, i^id 
begiu to lay it out into beds of three feet wide, with alleys 
of fifteen inches wide ; that is to say, such an alley between 
every two beds. In order to do this, with regularity and 
facility, you provide two straight sticks, each of them four 
feet three indies long, and yoM cut a notch round each of 
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them at fifteen inches distance from one of its ends. Two 
men do the work, one at one end of the line and the other 
at the other. Having made a straight line on the outside^ 
by chopping along with the spade, they suffer the line to 
stand there till they have laid down their sticks, one at the 
one end of the line and the other at the other, perpendi- 
cular from the line. Then they take up the line, and 
place it on the ground again, so as to come over the notch at 
three feet from the pokit where the line lay before. They 
then begin to mark out the Mey by treading the ground 
along by the side of the line. Having done this, they take 
their spades and mark the alley more distiiictly, by a little 
chop made along by the side of the line, and by drawing a 
little of the ground into the alley. They then (the sticks 
having lain on the ground all the while) move the line, so as 
to make it come to the end of the two sticks. They then 
tread and chop as they did before, in order to mark this 
other side of the alley. Thus they have marked out a bed 
three feet wide, and an alley fifteen inches wide. When 
they have done this, they, befcre they move the Ivne^ move 
their sticks, laying the three-feet ends of them to touch the 
line, as they did before. They then move the line, place 
it over the notches of the stick, as before directed, and then 
they proceed to tread and to chop, and thus to form a 
second alley and a second bed. 

. 1 10. In this manner they proceed, till the whole of the 
ground is laid out in beds and alleys. These large spaces 
of fifteen inches wide for each alley may, to some persons, 
appear to be a waste of ground ; but, whoever has had 
much experience in the matter, must know that less space 
is not sufficient. The earth has to be taken out of the 
alleys, for the purpose of covering the seeds. The sides of 
the alley cannot . be perpendicular, without leaving the 



earth to crumble down. The alley, tbereforei will become 
i»arrower than fifliaen incliies ; md, ms to the bed?, they oan-f 
not be weeded if wider than three feet, witbput being tram** 
pled on by feet, or being pressed by hand« not much lesf 
inJuriQue than the fieet, In short, nothing, in a case like 
this, is so cheap as the ground. It ought not to be spared, 
aftf^r ypu have be#n at the pains, and at the expei^sci pf pr^* 
paring the s^pds tp sow ip it. 

e 

111. After all the ground is laid out intp beds and alleys, 
the beds ought to be broken fine with the spade, or with the 
rake; stones, bones, chip?, every hard and rough sub- 
stance, ought tQ be taken off 3 and if the ground have not 
been broken very fine in the digging, it ought to be well 
broken now, before the sowing begin. When this is well 
done, the sowing may begins and it is executed in the (oU 
lowing manner : the mixture pf seeds and sand is taken 
to the ground. The sower, furnished with a bowl or a 
basket that be can take in bis arm, goes along th^ alleys, 
and drops the mixture upon the beds in such a way as that 
the s§eds may lie one of them in every square inch, or there* 
abputs. (t is not necessary to be. very nice: if there be 
here and there too wide a vacancy, or if the seeds lie now 
and then upon one another, it is of veiy little consequence | 
for if sound and well kept, and of due age, they will every 
one of them grow, and will be up and bespangle the ground 
with beautiful seed leaves in the month of April^ or early 
in May, 

\l% Tbe seed lying thus scattered upon the beds, is next 
tp be covered, two inches tJuck, by taking the necessaiy quan* 
tity of earth out of the alleys. The man who does the work, 
throws upi as he goes along, earth sufficient to cover half 
of each of the beds that adjoins the all^y } b^ h^'^aks the 
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earth very finely in the alley before he lays it upon the bed ; 
and when he has laid it on the bed he spreads it sn^ootbly 
over the seed^ and breaks it very finely. Even before he 
do this^ it is good to go over the beds^ and to pat the seed 
close down to the earth with a spade or with the head of u 
rake ; and^ as the earth is laid on^ great care should be 
taken to. break it fine and to press it down upon the seed^ 
so that the seed may be well fixed in the ground^ and not 
liable to be waslied out by rains^ heaved out by frosts, or 
dragged up by worms. This work of covering the seed 
should be executed, if possible, when it does not rain, and 
when the ground is not very wet ; for, if very wet, the 
es^'th w^l cling about the spade and also about th^ feet of 
the workmen ; and, which is of much greater consequence. 
It will leave the ground in lumps upon the seed»; it will 
cause there to be cavities when the ground becomes dry ; 
the winds will be thus let in and the young plants will 
perish or be atunted. 

113. The reader will easily perceive, that, if necessary^ 
ten hands instead of two, and a hundred instead of ten, 
might be employed at one and the same time on such^ 
a job : some shifting the line^ some ti'eading, some chop- 
ping, some breaking the earth. upon the beds, some sowing 
the seed, some patting the seed down, and, finally, twq 
men or more in every alley at work covering the beds. 
Tboiie who cover the beds, must take great care not; to 
break the edges of them : they ought to slope the edge 
totwards^ the alley ; tlvit is to say, to make the alley nar- 
rower at the bottom than at the top i and :by all means to 
keep the edge of the bed. fimi* When the whole piece is. 
sowed and covered, care ought to be taken that no dogs,^ 
cats„ ^ig9f pr imy thing ^Ise come to disturb the beds. 
I have never perceived that mice meddled with A&h seeds ; 

f2 
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and, therefore, it may be unnecessary to take preeantiaBS 
against them ; hot, if moles appear, they shook! be de- 
stroyed instantly, md so should mice, if they should take a 
fancy to such things; for it is qoite useless to put seed into 
the ground, and then abandon it to its fate. 

1 14. The sowing baring taken place so eariy as Novem-» 
her, the ground will necessarily become hard before the 
month of ApriL It will first be battered by tlie runs, then 
heaved up by the finost, then battered down by the rains 
again, then dried and baked by the winds and sun of March 
and April. This will not prevent the seeds from comhig 
up, for they would almost find their way through a brick ; 
but, if the ground be very stiff in its nature (and'^e at^not 
always at liberty to choose our ground), the plants will- be 
feeble, and they never will thrive well until this hard 
ground be broken about them. The best way, therefore, is, 
when the winds of March have just begun to dry the 
ground, to go with an iron rake and just break the ground 
at the top, by pushing the teeth of the rake upon it' (torn 
you, and by taking about an inch wide of ground at ft time. 
J'his will open the ground for the seeds to coroi^up; addif, 
after this operation, the ground get dry, nb rainfsiviiruittke 
it stiff and hard, and the plants will come freelyltip,'at]d be 
in a beautiful state. 
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115. About the middle of May, the weeds, in all tfcelr 
pernicious varieties, will begin to carry on a contest Ist^iost 
.your plants. If Mr, Pontv's and Dr. BradleVs docttfine 
wei'e true J that is to i^y, if the weeds did not feed tipon 
the same sort of food as the Ash trees, you liiight ^ve 
yourself the trouble of lyeeding th^m : but, as ibis d&6tKne 
is false; as the weeds would Soon starve your pladt^, wijiich 
would perish little by little, or which would, in the follow- 
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ing Autumn, be such insignificaht things, as to leave you 
vKio bopeof ever making any thing of them, it is absolutely 
ii/^cessary that you keep the groundclear of weeds. This 
is done by the hands of people, going along between .the 
alleys, pulling the weeds out with their hands, and either 
putting them into baskets to carry them away, or throwing 
them down into the alleys. The former is best, but is not 
al\i^/ays convenient ; at any rate, ALL the weeds and grass 
jbould be taken clean out at the first weeding. It is 
slovenly and scandalous Work to take out nothing but the 
prominent weeds ; the little weed that is left will become 
.a great weed in a very short time, and the sooner, because 
jLts seniors have been removed. Weeders, if left to them« 
^elv.es, will always leave a stuck in order to continue the 
breed, upon the same principle that mole catchers abso- 
lutely refuse you, and assign the reason at the same time, 
:tp catch a mole in the breeding season. The w^<^ing 
should, therefore, be thoroughgoing work ; it should not 
.^be a partial removal of the obnoxious plants; it should not 
< content itself witli merely plucking out the great staring 
things, and leaving the little underling, but perhaps much 
, .more efficient agents in the work of mischief : the planter 
; ^hquld, in short, imitate the Dukk of W£lun<3ton ; that 
ifi< to^ay, take out all quite clean^ down to* the very 
.abipkrweed, and. not to leave any one under the name of 
lamb's lettuce, or fat hen, or any other appellation indicative 
of harmlessness ; even these apparently inoffensive things 
; .pbopld be takl^n put, and that too, if possible, to the veiy 
bottom of their tap root. It may be impossible to do this 
. , with regard to docks, thistles, and dandelions; but, in the 
. ;iirst. plfice, before the ground is begun to be digged, you 
.. should. go over it, and take up all these with the greatest 
. po$sibl.e.care„ and as deep as you can ; and then the diggers 
.^ ^.sl^oiilvl be Tpa^e to take out, as they go on, every bit that 
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tl>^y find of these troublesome weed«. If any gtUl r^yiaiiif 
jou cannot get them up from the bottom without digging 
up your plants $ you should hare a long knife, thereforei 
and cut oiF Ih^ir lap roots to as great a depth a^ possible. 
This done a couple of times, ^wUl make theai very ieeble 
for the ftiture^ and will at any rale rid your plaqt^ of their 
oc^pany for the summer. 

116. A seeond weeding must take place about the latter 
end of June ; and a third about the middle of August ; and^ 
at every weeding, treat the weeds exactly as the Duks of 
Wjslongton has just now (Pebru^y, 1828) treated tha 
faction called the Whigs. 

117' In the nH>nth of October, yourplmits, supposing 
your greupd to be pretty good^ and your management to 
have, been as I have directed, will be from five- to seveil 
inches high ; and there would be, if sown as thickly as 
they might be sown, forty thousand plants upon eae single 
square rod of ground; but, supposing there to be» but ten 
thousand, you get a hundred thousand plants upon ten 
h)ds ctf ground ; and that is enough to plant forty aci^es of 
land,: the plants as close together as it appears to be, in 
such case, advisable^ to plant them. Ls it not surprising then^ 
thaft any gentleman who is about to plant ^ould decline to 
take the pains, the very sramll pains, ttie very trifling ex* 
penae necessary ta secure to him such a.slock of plants? 
Ash seeds &ee to be gotten every where in the proper 
season. Any great country girl wou^l get a sack of these 
seeds with nearly as great ease, and with much greater 
safiktf to herself, than she would fill the sack with the tear-^ 
ings of a hedge. The seeds for ten rod of ground could 
hot, to any gentleman in the country,. cost abo^e a shilling; 
another shilling would mix the seecfe with sand; fivesluUings 



ir^tM dig thegvouttd and sotr it; anotbev fivediillings 
wovAd be umple pay for the weeding of it > so tliat^ unless at 
gentlenvan could talk of the rent of ten rod of ground, wbilo 
more iluin forty rods are thrown away in the kitchen garden 
of every gentknian, the whole of the oo&t of this one bun- 
Arcfd thousand plants would be only twelve ehUlhigs, much 
about three halfpence a thousand > and I appeal to. any 
man who understands the business^ for the correctness of 
ail that I haTe here alated« 

118. Now^ as to what is next to be done with thesa 
pHintsi thait must depend npdH circumstances* OeneraUy 
peaking, it is desirable to retnove them^ and to kt tbem 
staiKl in tlieir Aew situation for one year or more y but, if 
I bad ground quite ready for planting; if it were cleshiy and 
espeeially if it were rich, I should plaot out the trees at 
once; but, in other cases, it woukl be adykable to remove 
them into a tmrsery, where fbey may stand for one year or 
for two year$, and be always ready to go into plantations. 
This Work of removal from the seed bed is performed in 
the foHoiring manner; and^ as I shall have frequently to 
refer lo tht» part of my work, I mmt, as in the case of soWf 
ing the Ash seefls, express a hope that the reader wUl 
pay partieuiar attention to the adviee I am now about to 
offer Imi^ 

119. The ground which is to receive these young plants 
cnsght 10 Ue prdpaared in the saine? maftner as is deseribed 
in piaragrapb 108, relative to the preparing of the ground 
for tbe sowing of tbe Asb seeds. The worjc ought to be 
performed at sOnM time between October and May. May 
is ratlier too late; but really any time betwera the latter 
end of October am! the beginning of May may do very well 
i&rihese |dant9> which are littte inof e 4ifikeult^ to take root 
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Ibiift-a «tobbi^e{llant ifl. • T^< worky bowevelv ncrevduglit 
Aa /be- dmie^ if you can ; possibly avoid iC,- : in tcei • wea^ber^ 
ondi in: the jratn by ao ineanft whatever. Tbe 'weaAer may 
Ac}goiQQ>V€)ry dry before the month of May^ but even that is 
a great dealbeUer tbau wet weather; uor is there, aay 
dtngeriin the droughty^ if you take the [>recaution8 whidh 
Xanivjiowabottt toniemtion^ . ' 
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12Q. tYou begin the work (after you hav« prepai^d the 
^(Hiiid)y. byj takingf up the whole of your plants } you 4hen 
$Qri thent. into> large ones< aaid small one^f for such' there 
will always beiaeyery Feed bed ^neict you lay them by the 
heels in the manner described in paragraph 70. '«it«is 
desirable^ even at this early period, to divide the large 
ffemiihe small; .ftnd^ perhaps^ and •certainly in* isofme ibises, 
itsiutay be advisable to diivide them into three classes 9 be»- 
itBuse, if you ipixtbeni either in the nursery or in plantar 
tVionty the .Erbrong will: not only preserve, theurmasterdbip 
.over lhe;weak, but will go oii> a»is too much the ease Jo 
ilhd AffaitfSi 'Of; mankind^ augaieotirig their potver < and op*- 
|iressifu)s> ' in an increaied prdportiou'; mo that^ at the jeiid 
lof fite.0Msix yeaifs, or^ kid^edy at ih^ end of two yeara^ bnb 
}woul4usoareely *belif ve it pbsstble that tiiese were lall'piaDts 
(^batpwere-sQ^vn inrtbe sanie Jaeds cfabene^Dd tbe iamefday;. 
Ifi; clashed V properly^ jii^y do not injure! ^oae aiiother; jaild 
itU^i^qre I strpngly recoiumencl tbis^elasaificatidti. . > ■.. 

]«i!il2l« 'Tb^ ground/ 'being.: duly, pnipared ondi the. ire^s 
/madyiiiypu iiegia, ilhe • work' thtis : you dig the > gtoundy ;86 
jiMiproceedy igver. againk iStrain tbe Ipne aloi^ Ihe ioid.or 
:$U« at) <ti5hk4i-you.;are: beginning; you make aicfai^p aloag; 
,1^)fi:tbeiMde oClbe^Unei nod. takeout^ /all 4be ; way jikuig,; a 
lei^pl^ of ,(^its«.bf ealtlfy landt fling ttiiadk overltlie^g'roitnf^ 
•cii^lvheeMt toliberrndfDi^ietniyou ai*e.tb kaverioffi> -Wlbei 
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ydU'hafve made the trench clear all along bythe'itide'of «H^ 
jin^j to the depth necessary to receive yoUr plants^ yiyii 
bring the placfts, with their roots pruned, in the ' manner 
directed in pairagraph 7% an<l place tiiem alongy ivith 
your hand, just to touch the line, and mth the bottom of 
their roots resting upon the earth at the bottom of the 
trench, in such way that each plant may stuid not ipofe «b 
much sunk into the ground, as it was when it stood in the 
B^edbed. You will see precisely how much of it was 
under ground before; and you mqst take great care .not to 
piit nioro of it under ground at any rate ; and the best way 
is not to put so much of it under ground by mi inch :m 
depib. I 

122. When yon bare fixed a row of plants, at about sil: 
inches apart, just so as to touch the line, and hsive cram- 
bled the earth well in about their roots, put some earth 
lightly up to them with the spade, ainl tread that earth up 
against them, or rather upon their roots, with your foot^ 
FjresKii hard and firm about the roots of the plants^ Wh^a 
you have done this, they will stand with, the levf^'gro(ou|I 
bebind them, and with a trench before them. -You^ci d« 
now as if you were continuing to dig the piece* of-gmtiori 
again«^ You b^iu with your first line of spits to ^fiil^up 
that part' o£' the trench along whidi the }XKit)g trees aris 
placed. The rowa of trees ought^ to bj& aboiit «igtite«ii 
inches asunder; therefore, when you have dug on, for the 
distance of two feet, fropi the row of trees just planted, tiud 
have leveUed. the ground nicely, you remove the KneV and 
place it across. your piece ofgroinid eighteen inches fromthe 
place where it stood before. This will leave she inches wMe 
4>( duggroimd and your trench; but you take your spade, 
and ohoii^ down along close to tlie line, ditiwing this six 
iodies of ground biurk towanU your trenclu^ lliis i^pcs 
you the place for another row of Plants, to be placed 



tikmg f^nstihe line^ Yon pta^t ibis taw t9 jrni Aid the 
Am 1 thus 7<m ga en to tke end d* the pieces <^1 thus 
ytnir pifititti «re nil in ibe gnmnd} you buVe dtfg yont 
ground ftU over the flecond lime^and you leave a sur&kro 
ontcnidied by feot^ or by any tbing to make it b^rd^ 

lS3r By tbi» mode of pi^e^in g yoa avoid all tbe tt»mp* 
ling that generally tak«5 pbice In tbe performing of tbfe 
'W^hf' and yon give to yottr plants the beisit possible ehance 
of %ncee#d. As yon will have sorted yonr plams, yofi wilt, 
of 'course, plant them in asKsortments ; aind, therdore^ it ts 
wecessary tb observe, that ymi may, if yoii tvant roo^^ ptit 
tbe smaller sizes at four inches apart in the row, and tlie 
rows at fifteen inches, or a foot, apart. This, however, is 
not trortb while, unless yon bdppeii to be very mtch 
pressed for noom. It is to be recollected, however^ ilM, 
Ihoogh these plants^ stand on a very small space in the t^eA 
bed, they require room wbett planted owt Jft the mai)ner 
Above described* Plaftted iff row^^ which are tit eigbieeft 
Inches apart, and aC stir inches fv^mi eafcfa other iff the roW, 
^ rod will furnish room for threff kHndred ctnd ri^^tkree 
plafnts, and an acre wiH furnnsli room tor fifty-^ght thm^ 
4«Kd and eighty plants s so tbat tbe hnndred thousand treei^ 
*#ti^h, in the seed bed, oecnpied only ten rod* of ground, 
wHl now occupy not mucfh short of two acres of groilnd^ 
Ifaat is to say, thirfy*two times as m^ch ground as tbey oc-^ 
efipied before. 

124. The pfants having been thus safely pnt int^ a nur« 
]sery, they remain till they be wanted to go into plantations. 
Heiie I have to refer the reader to the general instrttctieinS', 
contained in the former part of this work, where I have 
(pamgraph 40) treated of the seasonaf and of the w^^et 
for planting ;' of the age and size of the plants', and of pre^^ 
paring their roots for planting (paragraph 48) ; of the 
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miQthcid X3^ perS^miag tbe work of pliuiUng^ (pBfwgv^pb 
7^)« J.I wiU be well. for tbe reader now. to go tlu-oiigb 
lbo«e ptTDgc^bs ugaia : tbey upply to all tre^$^ ancl. of 
cQH^rge it. is usele«^ to repeat here tbe observations wbi«b 
Ibey contain* 

125« Bot, tbere is to bo coii$idiBred tbe dtetcmce^ .wliicb 
plantiEr sbopld be plauted from ^a/fih otber^in aphmlatiofi.} 
and, it 18 erident esough that differeDt ireea will r?qiiir:e 
di&rent distances. I am now. to ap^ak then of tbe dia* 
lanee at whieh I would phtce A»b in a plautatioii. If ^tb(fe 
piantaitioii be made with a fiew.to profit^ wbicbJa tbe only 
view whicb 1 ought to aoppqso the planter ia bave^ the 
trees (flight tp be pimited at rery Uttle more, if any, tbaa 
four feet apart in every direction* If intended for under- 
wood^as the Asa generally is, tbey maybe planted i^iU 
eloaer ; aml^ I hare often thought^ and think Btill, that a 
plantation of AfB^ the rows only eighteen inches apart, and 
the ptents not more than eight or nine inches apart in tbe 
rQw^ would yield an enormous profit> if, in the first place, 
every other row were taken out^ and eyery other plant in 
each of the remaining rows ; if these were taken out at the 
end of six or seven yeai*?, they would be hoops, and that 
too» qbserve of grotmd Asa, as tbe wood from these seed* 
lings is called^ The rast of the. trees migbt remain tiii 
tbey had a growth of tea yeaif!^ by the end of which time, 
tiiey would, if properly treated and in pretty good ground^ 
make hcp-pohs of tvofntyrfeei hng. So that at the end of 
ten years from the day of ptenting, an acre of land would 
^tAA forty-three thoitmnd ond sixty lioopa, ^ndfourtem thou^ 
sand fkoe kandred and iw^v^y hofnpoles. The bop*po4es 
wohM be worth on the spot, in any part of England, two 
]poimdi9> ttie himdred at least f and, in some parts of it, pretty 
nearly, if not quite, twice that sura. That sum, however^ 
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per hundred woold make the acre of groiuid vieM two Amu- 
dred and ninety pounds in poles in tlie course of thcf ten 
yea^ ; tbe price of the hoops varies greatly acewdii^ to 
the local situation; bu^ on an average, they cmrid scarcdy 
be worth less than two pounds a thousand, wSidi makes 
eighly^secen pounds more: and, of course,' the total amount of 
the produce of one acre in the space* of ten years,'tbree 
Jiundred and seventy-seven pounds. The costs ivoidd consist 
. of rent, taxes, fencing, cutting clown, and trimming.' The 
labour would very nearly be paid by the fii^Ot'wood; and 
I have no idea of any annual expense for'fencing, and lot 
cultivation in the early stages of the plantation, to exceed 
four or five pounds an acre, lu short; I think, I candefy 
any man to show that all the. costs upon the acre, rows 
eighteen inches apart, and plants six inches apart in the 
,. rows, would exceed a liiiudred pounds in the course of the 
^ ten years, including every charge of every description, and 
iUlowing the land to be worth a rent of three or ibar pounds 
an acre. Here then, in the first ten years, there would be 
gain greater than can possibly be derived in the ordinary 
way, in the course of four or five times ten years. 

■ ' '■ • i 

' . J 1 ' 

I2f6. iiiii, this is not all ; for, the poles once cut dovini, 

jtliere would come up from the stehis another crop V not, 

I verily believe, equal to the first ; brtt, probably^ tht^ee 

times as great as ever tvas yielded by a c^onimon plaritdtion; 

^nd, ^ftbj^ near distances of the plants should cause a fiilling 

' off in the Vapidity of'tlfie grbwth, the plantatiori n^fght be 

grubbed \ip i the robts all* taken out 5 It might hitve a- y^ar 

'or two in turnips 6t other rbots, and then be planted with Ash 

again: " If th6' piantatioh Woi*etri a piiit of thc^ eoiitilry»wliere 

'^lipp-poies were liot wafnt^'d, ttie pdesf would bA'Wapn ted for 

^; other purpb^es. If let stand* tlfl they Ve tweke, fifteen, or 

^^ sixtee'ii years old^ they Would be fit for \VheeI^right<i, litfifor 

^r /vi .|./ '-^'^:i.j H:,.-, ,>;rr;. _-'.,.• -..i-y . o.j/,jj,/,., ,;,.; j. 
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iq^Qy, of the numerous uses that Ash timber is applied to. 

Fias^Uy^.if ypy.ch,Qose that this acre shouki become a plan- 

4;atiw o^AsM trees of lofty stature^ you have only, when ypu 

.cut yoyr.poles^ to leave one standing upon about evei^ 

iten square feet; And^. if these should be found to be ina feiy 

years timc!, too near to each other, you have only,' in pro- 

-portipa as they are, in danger of becoming too crowdied, to 

out part pt them, otit. Those that remained, would subdue 

.^U the stcin^sthftt were under them; but still there woiild 

}.besfune underwood, and though of an inferior descrTptibh, 

i,wp]i>kl i^uqh.more than, pay all the expenses of keeping'tiie 

/p]|imMi9n pruned and fencjed. 
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.,.;» }27* In. whatever way, however, the plantation' be made, 
i^ind with whatever view, the plants ought to be cut down 

,iije«'^rly to the ground, the next year after they iiave teen 

' • • ' 1 ■ , ■ . < < ''ill 

.ipl^nji^dj that is.to say, jf planted in the fall, or in the ^rlng, 
^.tb^y oiightto be cut down in the succeeding spring, an^ In 
/ jyi^ef ^|QntIl pf April. If planted in the spring of tills year^ ttiey 

ought to be, cut dowa in the month of Aprilpext yeat' ; 

and if planted in the last ifall, they ought still not to b^' cut 
,.4pWi .^ntil<tbey would hi^ve been cut down, if they had 
, Jb^en^plapt^d in the spring. In other words, apa for Tear of 
,.}}flHig.Qii3ifnder^tood on this point, they ou^ht to pave the 
.ffif^h ofim^wmmerp before they be cut down. '* ' . 

.,; ; 128k A$ :IQ prunmg, very few trees want less of it thaii the 
u A^9, wbich natiunilly ,groi^ very straight,^eiids out ^p con* 
, H^id^Enbl^.iliml^s ,lill, it gets to the Ijeight of twenty"or 

tbilHyif^ty^liod isvery litUe;^ulyectlo..r()t an^.tjf grow tiol- 

<iaw>;liwu the bresikin^ op; tlie .teai'in^ of its bi-anches.or 

iul|ff»b8^i: %:l?tenti^g tbp.^re^p.c^oseto^ther^ j)^^^^^^ at 

. 1 > |t|ift iSj'sr^ yjG^i^r iimir^ jjtp^igljjuess, ap^ ,^?9,*? ,^^%",^® 9^ ^j^® 

shoots of any size. The plants draw each ottier up in a 
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si^ight fornfy anfd, if tbioned out gradaally aud judicioiislyi 
tbey become an uniform and most beautiful plantation. 

129. AsnTniEEs ought always to be fdled in winter, and 
die coppices ought to be cut in the same season. The leaf 
should be entirely oft, before you begin to cut; and though 
this is a tree that comes out late into leaf, the felling and 
coppice- cutting ought be finished by the first of March at 
latest. The bark of the Asa is of no value, and therefore 
there is no reason for cutting the tree down at the season 
when Oaks are cut ; but* the bark of the Ash, and^ espe-^ 
cially of the young Ash, is, if suffered to remain on, inju- 
rious to the wood. As sooo, therefore, as convenieut, after 
A^h poles are cut, the bark is taken off in the same maufier 
as that described in the case of the Aldxk; paragraph lOOa 

130. I cannot conclude this article, without strongly re* 
commending to my readers to pay great attention to what 
has been said about this tree. As fiiel, its wood is far better 
than any other tree that we have : its growth is almost tho 
quickest : its various uses are all of importance ; and its 
propagation, cultivation and management, are all nearly 
as ea$y as those of a cabbage plant. 

131. AMERICAN WHITE ASHs Fbaxinus Ams- 
RiCANA. In all that I have said iabove, I beg to be under- 
stood as having spoken of the Ash generally, and not only of 
the EngKsh A$hy being convinced that there are :othe;r Asuj^ 
nwich superior to it, in every respect whatsoever ; and, of 
course, more worthy t>f all that great att^tion which 1 
have repr^ented it to desei-ve. This is particularly the 
case, with regard to the Ambrican Wuitb Ash, which 
grows to a ^greater height than ours, has a more beautiful 
IbUage, grows faster, and produces a timber vastly superior. 
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M^CHAUX isaf€t that it «ometioie$ atti^ii$ th^ Jb^igbt,^^ 
eighty fe^tj with » diameter of three feet* It abounds, hf^ 
sayu, 4nd indeed I have »een it with my own eyes, in the 
£)i)gIiBh pntvince of New Smuswicki the centre pf which 
lies about five hundred miles to the north of Bostooi in a 
country covered with snow seven months in the yeai's 
leaving m in no doubt at nU with regard to its hardinei|ii» 

132. This tree is frequently seen with a tmnk undivided 
by any limb to. the amount of forty or fifty feet* It is 
highly esteemed throughout the whole of the United 
States. It is used in America for most of the pui'poses foe 
which our Asn is used here. A gr^at deal of it is brought 
to England in plank ] and Micbaxtx^ in his North Ao^^rican 
Sylva, says tliat Mi\ Opov, in his treatise on Euroj>6ai| 
commerce^ ^^ acknowledges it to be superior^ for many pur- 
poseS| to the Commqit EuaopaAN Asn,'" 

133. If it were extremely difficult to obtain the seeds of 
this tree, I should i»)t press it upon my readers to plant it 
in preference to the Enoush Ash ; because it is in hundreds 
of thousands that it i^ wanted ; but nothing can be moi^, 
easy than to obtain the seed, The tree grows in our owi^ 
province of New Brunswick^ and also in Canada. A sbip-^ 
load of seeds might be ^QlteQted^ with far less trpuhle tbaM 
a ship-load of many of those things which are r^ly of ,^ 
use when they have bean brought across the sees. 

134. There is this djlfferenqei this remarkable di^rcuicei 
between the A&ptaicAN Whit» j^»u and our^ E^^JUf h A»fh 
namely, that the latter will have> a^ yue have seen aboye^ 
two y^ai's for its seed to come ^p in^ and that the American 
White Ash will suffer its. seed to cpine up the fir^year* 

with just 9fi mue.h ease as. 9Xk omn or a radish aeadt I haye. 
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frequently sowed the seeds of this Ash in April, and have 
hml them stand as thick as they could stand upon the 
ground, though the seeds had been gathered from the tree, 
in America, in the previous month of November. I do not, 
however, recommend this practice to any one; for the seeds 
always ought to be sown, and always may be sown, in 
February or March, which gives plenty of time for the 
bringing of them from any part of North America. 

1S5. That this tree grows much faster than oui*s, I have 
had abundant proof, and have, indeed, many thousands of 
proofs now in my possession ; for the Ambrican White Ash 
plants which I have at Kensington, and which were not 
sown till last April, are now full as tall again as any of the 
English Ash of the same age that I ever saw. This, there- 
fore, is, above all others, the Ash which I recommend to be 
put into plantations in England, whether for ornament, for 
timber, or for underwo<yl. 

f 136. AMERICAN BLACK ASH. Faaxinus Sambuci- 
FOLiA. Mcchaux tells U3 that this Ash rises to the height of 
sixty or seventy feet, but that it does not grow to the size of 
the Whitb Ash. It grows in the same climate, and is used 
for pretty nearly the same purposes, but is not so much es- 
teemed. The bark of the White Ash corresponds with its 
name, and so does that of the Black Ash. The first is not, 
indeed, white, but of a pale grey colour, with a reddish 
bud ; while the bark of the Black Ash has a veiy dingy 
hue, and while the buds are black, like ^ those of the buds 
of our Ash. The leaves of the Black Ash are not much 
above half the size of those of the White Ash ; and there 
is this further difference between the two trees, namely, 
that the seeds of. the Black Ash, like the seeds of our Ash, 
will not come up until the second year. I have some 
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BxACK Asfl at this tim«. The seeds lay in tl;e .ground tAVo 
years^ and the plants are now about the height of those that 
con^ from seeds of our C0MM9N English Ash. 

137. AMERICAN RED ASH. Fraxinus Tometipsf^.^r 
This is a tree which rises to the height of sixty feet^ iu>4 l^ 
remarkable for growing very straight. Michau^ 4ell$ v% 
that the wood is med for the . same purposes as those -^ 
which the wood of the other Ashes is applied. It is called 
Rk]> Ash because the bark upon the.tiiink is of a reddish 
pr deep brown colour^ and because the perfect wood is>,ili 
the heart of it, of a bright red. its seeds^ being gathered 
ia the autumn, and. sown in the springs come up the fi«st 
year. 

' 

138. AMERICAN BLUE ASH. Fraxinus Quadrangulata. 
--*-This, as an ornamental tree, is veiy beautiful. The bark| 
which is of a brickdust coloui^, or something apprq^chi^ 
it, form^ itself in the smaller branches into five ribs or 
angles; and the seeds, at the butt endy where the kernels 
lie, are of a bluish colour. According to MicHAUx,.th9 
Blub Ash frequently exceeds in height sixty or sevei^ty fe^tf 
but is. seldom of great diameter. .* '- ' 

• . • » . . ... I . I < * •• , .. 

139. AMERICAN GREEN ASH. Fraxum rtridk^ 
This species of Ash differs from all the rest in tbe'formf,of 
its secdSy which have no wings, as those of all the cesc lia^i^t 
It is a small tree compared to any of the others, and istaot 
in general seen to be above twenty^-five or thirty^ feet high j 
with a diameter of from four to ten inches. Its name urtsesi 
in all^probajbility, from the circumstance of the bark Mtig 
of a greenish hue, while the bud is of a pale green f mtd 
while the seeds have a stripe of green down the middle-of 
ea^.. This tree appeal's to Jbe known littk of>m theaoMov 

6 
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regions of America] but it appears (o be a tree of great 
beauty, and to be well worthy the attention of those who 
delight in beautiful plantations. 

140. CAROLINIAN ASH. Fraxinus Platicarpa.— This, 
which closes my list of Ash trees, is very distinctly characr 
terized by the form of its seeds^ which are much broaden, 
and more flat than those of the seeds of any other sort of 
AsH. The leaves are much broader than even those of the 
WfiiTB Ash; and the colour of its bark is of a greenish 
yellow; but it rises to a height seldom ^cceeding thirty 
feet; and, though a very beautiful tree, is not, as Michaux 
tells us, esteemed like the other Ashes^ for the properties 
of its wood. Its seeds come up the first year ; and it grows 
very fast while young. 

141. I hJEive mentioned all these different sorts of the 
Ash tree, because many readers may like to be in possession 
of all of them ; but, as subjects for plantations Inade for 
profit, I recommend the £ngush Ash, or the American 
Whits Ash by preference, when that can be obtained. In 
all cases, where you are uncertain as to whether the seeds 
will come up the first year or not, it is the best way to 
sow them in the spring of the next year, after they have 
been gathered in the preceding year. If you happen to be 
late in the season, it is a good way to steep the seeds for 
two or three days in a tub, in water poured upon the seeds 
when it is pretty hot; not scalding hot, but rather hotter 
than you like to bear your hand in. Cover the tub over 
when you have put in the water; let the seeds remain 
soaking for about thi-ee days and three nights ; then sow 
them, in the manner directed for sowing the seed of the 
English Ash ; break the ground very fine over them, press 
it dQwn ^pon them with great care ; and, if the weather 
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be dry, and the sun hot, which sometimes happens in April, 
cover the beds over in the day-time with mats, until rain 
or shady weather come, or until the plants come up. 

142. An observation which relates to Ash trees in general 
is this, that the greatest care should be taken to keep 
cattle out of the young plantations, and out of coppices^ 
where the young shoots are yet low. A hungiy cow, oi? 
a hungry horse, especially the latter, would destroy an 
acre in the course of a few days. When once cropped off, 
they can yield you neither pole nor hoop. The coppice, 
if cropped all over, would yield you nothing but fagot 
wood. I therefore beg leave to press upon all those who 
have young plantations, or recently-cut coppices, the abso- 
lute necessity of keeping all sorts of cattle out of them, not 
forgetting those mischievous vermin, the rabbits, one of 
which will bark twenty, thirty, or perhaps fifty, young 
Ash trees in a night. In many cases, valuable coppices 
have been nearly totally destroyed, or at least a ten years' 
growth of them has been destroyed by the teeth of the 
rabbits and the hares, both of them fond of the bark of 
young trees in general ; and this valuable tree, the Ash, 
happens, unfortunately, to be one of their favourite 
dishes. 
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In Latioy Fagus ; in French^ Hitre. 

143. The Botanical characters are :— It has male and female flowers, on the 
same tree ; the male flowers are collected into g^lobular heads ; these have 
no petals, but have several stamina included in an empalement of one leaf, 
which are terminated by oblong summits. The female flowers have a one- 
headed empalement, cut Into four parts, but have uo petals ; the germen is 
fixed to the empalement, supporting three styles, crowned by fixed stigmas. 
The germen afterwards becomes a roundish capsule, armed with soft spines, 
opening in three cells, each containing a triangular nut. 

144. TheBsECH is a tree so well known in England; it is 
so well known to be one of the loftiest and biggest and 
hardiest trees that we have; it is^ in so many instances^ a 
sort of landmark in the country; its uses are so well known, 
and the beauty of its foliage, in the fall of the year, has 
been the theme of so many poiets ; that to give any descrip' 
tion of its height, bulk, uses, or hue, would be almost an 
insult to the English reader; I shall, therefore, go at 

once into those matters which readers, in general, are not 
well acquainted with. 

145. The seed of the 'j&SRcn is a nut, contained in a thick 
and rather prickly husk. This nut is of a triangular shape, 
and is covered by a double coat, like that of aCnESNUT, 

* from which the kernel diffc^rs not very much in taste. These 
seeds drop from the trees, or are beaten off from them, in the 
months of October and November. They should be so ripe, 
as to fall out of the prickly husk or shell of their own accord. 
When collected together they should be laid in the sun, or 
hung up in small quantities in bags, in some room where 
fire is constantly kept^ in order that they may become per- 
fectly dry on the outside ; but they ought not to continue in 
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this state for more than a few days ; for, if they become 
shrivellef}, they perish at once. Wlien the nuts are dry^ 
they should be put into sand that is very fine, and made 
perfectly dry, putting three bushels of sand to one bushel 
of Bbech Nuts. They must not be in a damp state like 
the seeds of the Ash ; for dampness would rot them in a 
very short space of time. The Beech-nuts will not grow 
if kept over one year. 

146. When the seeds are thus mixed with the sand, they 
ought to be put into a box or barrel, and kept, if possible, 
excluded from air. They should be kept thus, until 
they be sowed; for doing which, the proper time is the 
month of March, or that of April : the first of April is pro- 
bably as good a time as any. I should, perhaps, prefer 
the fall of the year, as in the case of the Ash ; but, in this 
case, there are those mortal enemies, the mice ; and though 
you may kill these gentlemen, or a part of them, revenge 
is poor work, in such a case : the best way is not to put tlie 
nuts into the ground, until you have short nights for the 
mice to work in, and until nature begin to present them 
with other dishes to feed upon. 

147. When Beech-nuts are picked up from under the 
trees, you should know whether hogs have been at work 
before you ; for if they have, and have had time to do their 
work completely, they will not have left you, except by 
mere chance, a single nut that will grow, though they may 
have left many that have a fair outside appearance^ The 
hog's nose is so discriminating, and his scent so fine, that 
he will discover, by merely putting his nose near the 
outside coat, or husk, whether the kernel be soimd, though 
that kerael has a coat under the outside husk» The safest 
wav is, not to collect the nuts where bogs have been before 
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you ; but if you be, by any aocideut^ compelled to do ibis, 
then you ought to try tbe soundness of your nuts before 
you put tbem into sand; otherwise you can have no de* 
peodence upon them. This nrork of trying is performed in 
this mnnner ; you put the nuts into a tub, or some vessel^ 
partly filled with clear water ; and all that you find to «mtm 
are defective to an extent that will prevent tbem from 
growing. It is not certain that all that sink will grow ) 
but they generally will, except in cases where they have 
been laid in heaps and huxe fermented ; for^ that will effec- 
tually prevent their growing, though they will, if ^till 
moist, sink in water. The observations and instructions, 
contained in this paragraph, apply to chesnuts, M^alnuts 
hickory nuts, and nuts of all kinds, and also, to acorns, 

148. The SOWING of Beech-nuts is performed in pre- 
cisely the same manner as that of Ash-seeds, for which see 
paragraph 109 and onwards. But the Beech-nuts may, and 
perhaps they ought to be, sown half an inch deeper. As to 
the time of sowing, it ought not to be too early ; for, if they 
lie long in the ground before they begin to spring up, they 
are food for mice all the while] and, even if sown in Malrch, 
you must be careful to kill these depredators if they 
attack tbe nuts ; for, if they once get into your beds, tbey 
make dreadful bavock* 

149. Tbe MANAGEMENT of the seed-beds, tbe trans, 
planting of the seedlings into a tiursery, the management of 
them there, the final placing of them in plantations, are 
all the same as those recommended in the case of the jish. 
But^ the Beech is never planted as underwood, it being 
unfit for poles, hoops, stakes, hurdles, or tool-handles. So 
that the plantations ought never to be ipade very thick, as 
the wood is of little use till it attain a considerable size. 
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If the treies were planted four or five feet apart, they might 
be thinned out as they grew up, so as to leave them, at last, 
from ten to twenty feet apart. In this state they grow to a 
great height, and form very beautiful woods, especially 
where the land is chalky, or where there is a light loam 
with a sandy sort of stone beneath. As to cutting down 
tlie ti*ees the year after the planting, and as to the 
PRUNING see first, paragraph 127 ; s^nd, in this pl^ce, once 
far all, I will remark that all DECIDUOUS TREES, 
ought to be cut down as directed in that paragraph. If 
intended for underwood, all the shoots that thus come out 
of the stem ought to remain; but if intended for timber 
trees, they ought to be kept to one shoot : that is to say, all 
the shoots that come out except one, and that one the 
strongest, ought to be cut away soon after they come out* 
It will generally happen, that there will be a piece of the 
stem sticking out above the point where this shoot qomes 
out. That piece of the stem ought to be pared away with 
a knife, down to the point where the shoot issues. The 
shoot will then grow over it, and, at the end of the second 
year, you will not perceive that there ever has been a cut 
in the stem. Be£ches, and generally all trees not intended 
for underwood, shoilld be carefully pruned of their bottom 
side shoots as they grow up, taking care always to cut off the 
shoots close to the stem, and with a sharp knife. You 
ovtght to begin pruning in the autumn after the fourth 
summer's growth, cutting off the lower side shoots, and 
leaving those of the last three yQar$' growth ; and this you 
ought to continue tq do, till you have a clear stem of the 
length you wish to have it,. This is work very easily per- 
formed; the . whole plantation ought to be gone over 
regularly, from one end to the other ; and the prunings 
may be tied up in bundles, and will then pay for the 
e;spense of the labour. 
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150. TLe Beech is always felled in the winter^ at least 
when the leaf is off. The uses of the wood are, boards, 
parts of wheels, bowls, the wooden part of carpenters' 
planes, and (when fiirmers fed their servants in their houses, 
and when the labourer's cottage knew nothing of the 
accursed tea and crockery-ware) trenchers. This wood is, 
by cleanly people, generally chosen for dressers, and for 
shelves in milk-houses; for churns, cheese-vats, and the 
like, it being white as deal, without its disagreeable smell, 
and without its inconvenient softness. 

151. AMERICAN BEECHES.— There are two of these: 
1. The Rbjd Beech (Fagus Ferrugina); 2. The White 
Bbbch {Fagus Sylvestris). These differ from each other 
hi the colour of the bark, and in the size, and a little in the 
shape, of the leaf. I have seen trees of both sorts very 
lofty and big ; but 1 have always understood, that the 
grain of the wood is not so fine as that of our own Beech. 



In Latin^ Betula ; in French^ Bouleau, 

152. The Botanical characters are the samey in all respects, as those of 
The Alder, which see in parai^raph 93. 

153. Of American Birches there are no less than five 
distinct varieties ; but, as the instructions applicable to the 
English Birch apply equally well to all these, I shall, under 
this first head, give all the instructions that I think neces- 

sary, relative to this kind of tree* 

• . . . ■» ■ 

154« The Birch is, in this country, seldom a large tree. 
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or a lofty one^ though^ if desirable^ it mighty doubtless^ be 
made to become both large and lofty. But^ as timber, it 
yields the superiority to so many others, and, as underwood, 
to so few, that it is seldom (unless for mere ornament) 
cultivated, except in the latter character. Many, however, 
are its good qualities. Its chief uses are in hoops and 
brooms, though its wood, when sufficiently large, might be 
applied to some of the uses to which the wood of the Alder 
is put. The Birch makes but a poor hop-pole ; and, as a 
stake, it will hardly stand a year. In quality it is inferior 
to the Hazel in hoops, in hurdles, in rods; but it grows 
a great deal faster, more straight, and produces a much 
more abundant crop. It will, too, not only grow, but 
thrive, in any soil or situation, and does, in this respect^ 
far surpass all other trees. It will flourish on the top of a 
bank of pure sand or gravel, and it will also flourish in 
a bog. It is the first tree in leaf in the spring; and, where 
it abounds, its verdure, which is peculiarly gay, glads the 
eye more than ten days before the buds have begun to send 
forth green from the other sorts of underwood. . 

155. The SEED of the Birch resembles, in all respects, 
that of the Alokr, for a description of which, and for di^ 
rections as to the collecting and presei*ving the seed, see 
paragraphs 96 and &7; only I may add here, that the seed 
of the Birch and of the Alder, will, if kept constantly dry, 
keep good for several years. 

156. But as to tlie SOWING of these seeds, the directions 
are here to be given, and these are to serve also for sowing 
the seeds of the Alder. The seed is a very minute flat 
thing, surrounded by a sort of web, or wing; and, unless 
great pains be bestowed, it will not come up. I took, for 
several successive years, infinite pains to raise American 
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Birches from seed, and I always failed. Millbr bad 
taught me, that I must cover the seed very lightly s but 
though I did this with earth passed through a sieve that 
made it as fine as flour, I got, on an average, not a plant 
\n a yard square, though I sowed in the shade, and watered, 
and neglected no precaution tending to success. 

. 157. The Birch does not send out suckers: and, as it can- 
not be propagated by ciUtingSf liice the Aider, the young 
plants, wherewith to make new plantations, are got froni 
the woods; are pulled up there when young, and are put 
into plantations at once, or are previously placed in a 
nursery for a short time. In the bir.cb-woods abundance 
of seeds fall every year, and are of course never covered by 
any earth at all. They must generally fall upon, or amongst, 
leaves; but some few remain on the bare ground. Here, 
in the shade of summer, they strike | and they barely exist 
in this shaded state, tmtil tlie coppice be cut. Then they 
have sun and air; and while the old steals are sending up 
their new shoots, these seedlings get up too; and before 
they be completely overtopped again, they become plants 
a foot or two high. They, when they became shaded again, 
make little progress in height, but increase something in 
size of stem. When the wood is next cut, the hook sweeps 
them down amongst the rest, and then they send up strong 
phoots ; they start with the old stems, and take their place 
as underwood. 

158. The last summer (1827), having failed in all my 
attempts to raise plants fi'om American seed, I^ reflecting 
on this operation in the woods, determined to try some 
seed 072 the top of the ground, and under shade. In order to 
insure the shade and the moisture, and, at the same time, 
lo insure protection agiunst h^avy rains and gusts of wind^ 
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I prepared some ground^ on which I put cucumber-framesi i 
and^ ia these frames^ the bed of earth haviog been sifted 
very finely, I sowed my seed in the following manner : — I 
first put it into warm waterj and let it soak for forty-eight 
hours: 1 then mixed it well and truly with earth very 
finely sifted, making the whole rather wet, I laid the mix- 
ture in a heap, which I turned every day for about four or 
five dayS| until I saw here and there a seed beginning to 
throw out its root. I then took the mixture, and scattered 
it (seed and earth together) on the beds that I had prepared^ 
gently watering the bed, and shading it with a mat, giving 
air in the day-time, and, when no rain or wind threatened, 
taking off all covering during the night. 

159. In about a week, I saw the seeds, which lay on the 
$op of the ground, beginning to send out their roots, and 
to send them down into the ground. As the root descended^ 
the seed rose up froni the ground; and at the end of about 
four days, it was^most curious^ and, to me, most delightful^ 
to behold, the whole bed covered with the little brown 
seeds standing up, sustained by the root. In about four 
days more, the leaves " shuffled off the mortal coil," and 
the bed was all one beautiful green. 

160. It was pretty nearly July before I i*esorted to this 
method, so that the plants were still very small, when over- 
taken by Autumiiy and, of course, too small for sale this 
year \ but, by one transplanting, they will be made very 
fine plants. After the plants become green, you must still 
continue to shade under a hot sun, until they be fairly out 
in rough leaf 5 but when they arrive at that point, they 
are safe. 

161 . Here is a great deal of nicety and attention required ; 
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but consider, thatacociiiiibcr-finuBe^of three or four lights^ 
will giTe yoa firom Urn to twemtg thamsamd tne$j with as 
mach eertaintjr as yoa can hare any plant of any kind. 
From the seed-bed the plants go into a nursery, where they 
are treated in precisely the same manner as directed for 
treating' the seedlings of the Ash. 

162. For the want of knowing how to manage the seed- 
beds of this tree, recourse is had to the coppices; and I 
venture to say, that one thousand plants obtained in that 
way, must, on an average of cases, cost as much as the 
raising often thousand, in the manner above directed ; be- 
sides that the plants from the coppices must necessarily 
be poor scrubby things compared with those raised in beds. 

163. The PLANTING OUT of the Birch is performed 
in precisely the same way as that directed in the case of the 
Ash. Four feet each way is quite thick enough ; and the 
produce, if the plantation be duly attended. to, is very great; 
for the sboots of the Birch grow erect; great numbers 
come out of a stem ; they grow fast ; and they suffer from 
nothing bntactuaily cropping or breaking off. 

164. As to FELLING^ the Birch, like all other under- 
woods, is cut when the leaf is off. The finer spray is selected 
for brooms; the straight rods for barrel hoops, or hurdles; 
the short and stout and straight parts, for bi'oom handles; and 
the rough stuff for fagots, or fuel, in some shape or othen 
The better the ground, the faster the shoots will grow, and 
the sooner they will be fit to cut; but the Birch ought not 
to stand till it become poles; for, as such, it is good for 
very little. Where there is Birch, there ought, iu the same 
underwood, to be nothing but Birch : because, if with Hazel, 
for instauce, it ought to be cut sooner than the Hazel^ and 
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this cannot be, for all must stand or be felled together $ so 
that, where there is a mixture, the Birch, waiting for the 
Hazel, gets to be too big before it be cut : it is a pole, by the 
time that the Hazel becomes a rod. In the case of the Ash^ 
the mixture does no harm ; for, though it outstrips every 
thing of English underwood, it is useful in aU its stages; 
and the bigger it is the more it is valuable. 

165. I have here been speaking only of the English 
Birch; but the thing to be desired is, a general introduc- 
tion of the jimerican Birches, As to their seed, their pro- 
pagation, their cultivation, and their application, they have 
nothing different from out's. They are equally hardy too, 
and equally regardless of soil and situation. But they grow 
still faster than ours ; they exceed ours in straightness ; and 
they all grow to trees, like an Oak or an Ash. Miller 
strongly recommends them in preference to our own; and, 
as his book was published more than half a century back, 
and as it was, and is, a book of great repute, the reason of 
his advice having been neglected, is to be found, doubtless, 
in difficulty of raising plants from the seed, a diflSculty which 
my successful experience has now completely removed. 

166. The American Birches are, 1. The White Birch 
{Betida Populifolia) ; 2. The Black Birch (Betula Lenta) ; 
3. The Red Birch {Betula Rubra) ; 4. The Yellow Birch 
{Betula Lutea) 5 5. The Canoe-Birch Betula Papyracea. 
Of the size of these trees, the reader may judge from the 
name of the latter, which has been given to it because the 
Indians make their canoes with the bark of it, by taking off 
the bark, in one whole piece, and making a canoe of it, 
sometimes sufficient to carry, very conveniently, ten or 
twelve* persons. Nothing can be easier than the importing 
of the seeds of these trees, which grow in great quantities 
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ia all Northern pftrts of the United States, in Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The katkins are collected 
when ripe, made very dry, and may be brought to England 
in barrels, or bags; and as the seed, if kept in a dry state, 
will be as good at the end of two years as at the end of one 
year, it may be brought to England at any time of the year^ 
and safely kept till the suitable occasion for sowing arrive. 



In Latin 9 Juniperus ; in French , Cedre. 

167. The boUnical characters are ; It has male and female Bowers in 
different plants* and sometimes at separate distances on the same plant. The 
male flowers pt>w on a conical katkin ; the flowers are placed by threes, two 
of them fastened along the common tail opposite, terminated by a single 
one ; the scales are broad, short, lying over each other, and fixed to the 
column by a Tory short foot -stalk. The flower has no petal, but three sta- 
mina in the male flower, which are joined in one body below, having three 
distinct summits, adhering to the scales of the lateral flowers. The female 
flowers have a small three -pointed empalement, sitting upon the germen, 
which is permanent ; they have three stiff, acute, permanent petals ; the ger- 
men sitting below the empalement, supports three single styles, crowned by 
Stigmas^ The germen afterwards becomes a roundish berry, indosing three 
stony seeds, which are oblong and angular on one side^ but convex on the 
other. 

168. Miller reckons thirteen varieties of the Cedar ; but, 
^s I am to treat of only such trees as are fit for forests^ 
pr woods^ I shall mention but two : the RED CEDAR and 
the WHITE CEDAR ; both suited to our climate, both 
hardy, both of great utility, and both thrivbig upon lands 
(the one on the dry and arid, and the other on the very 
wet), where hardly any other tree will even live. Lofty 
evergreens are, above all other trees, wanted in England ; 
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and these tiro trees^ besides their other namerous valuable 
qualities^ give us this thing which is so desirable. 

160. Concerning the RED CEDAR {Jimiperus Virgin 
niana)y I will first give what Michaux, in his Ambhican 
Stlva, says upon the subject ; and then I will give an 
account of my own experience in the raising of the 
plants. 

170. '* The foliage is evergreen^ numerously subdivided^ 
<< and composed of small sharp scales enchased in one 
^ another. It diffuses a resinous aramatic odour when 
^^ bniised | dried and reduced to powder, it has the same 
^^ effect as the common Juniper, of increasing the. 
<^ efficacy of blistering plasters. The male and female 
*< flowers are small, not conspicuous, and borne separately 
^' on the same or on different stocks. The seeds are small 
** ovate berries, bluish when ripe, and covered with a 
" white exudation. They arrive at maturity about the 
** beginning of the fall, and, if sown immediately, (he 
'* greater part of them shoot the following spring, but not 
** before the second year, if they are kept several months! 
" The quantity of gin made from them in the United States 
'* is small, compared with what is Imported from Holland. 
<* The name of Red Ckdar is descriptive only of the per- 
^^ feet wood, which is of a bright tint ; the sap is perfectly 
*' white. The most striking peculiarity in the vegetatioii 
** of the Rbd Cbdar is, that its branches, which ai*e nume- 
'^ rous and close, spring near the earth, and spread hori- 
^^ zontally, and that the lower limbs are, during many 
*' years, as long as the body of the tree. The trunk de- 
^' creases so rapidly, that the largest stocks rarely afford 
*^ timber for ship-building, of more than eleven feet in 
'Mength. Its diameter is very much diminished by deep 
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^' obloDg crevices in every part of die trunks which are 
'^ occasioned by the large branches persisting after they are 
'^ dead. My own observations and experiments lead me 
'^ to believe that the growth of the tree might be quick- 
^^ ened^ and this deformity prevented^ by cutting the limbs 
'^ even with the trunk for two-thirds of its height. The 
" wood is odorous^ compact, fine-grained, and very light, 
" though heavier and stronger than that of the WnrrB 
^^ Cbdar and Cypress. To these qualities it unites the 
'^ still more precious character of durability, and is con- 
'^ sequently highly esteemed for such objects as require it 
'^ in an eminent degree* But as it is procured with diffi- 
'^ culty, and is every day becoming scarcer, it is reserved 
^^ exclusively for the most important uses. The reproduc- 
'^ tion is too trifling to be mentioned in comparison with 
'^ the consumption in the ports of the United States at 
large, and particularly at New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. In the upper part of the frame of vessels it 
is joined with the Live Oak, td compensate its excessive 
weight ; and this usage, more than any other, has wasted 
" the species. Recourse is now had to the coast of East 
" Florida, between the St. Mary and the St. John, which 
'^ will soon be exhausted in its turn. The nearer the Red 
'^ Cbdar grows to the sea, and the farther southward, the 
'^ better is its wood. Next to ship-building, it is most 
** commonly used for posts, which are highly esteemed, 
** and are regei*ved for inclosing court-yards and gardens in 
" the cities and their vicinity. The barriers of the side- 
" walks, in the streets of Philadelphia, are made of this 
** wood : they are ten or eleven feet long, and eight inches 
" in diameter, and are sold at eighty cents each, while those 
*^ of White Cedar cost only sixteen or seventeen cents. It 
" is eminently fitted for subterranean water-pipes, but is 
'^ rarely employed, from the diffichlty of obtaining stocks of 
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'^ a sufficient diameter. Small round or oval tubs^ very 
'^ neatly wrought and hooped with brass^ are made with 
" staves consisting partly of the sap and partly of the 
'^ heart. I have observed that the turners at Philadelphia 
'^ make the large stop-cocks of this wood. In the southern 
^' states it is commonly chosen for coffins.'' 

171. I have imported the berries of this Cedar. They 
are about the size of a common field pea ; each . contains 
three hard seeds^ the three being covered with a resinous 
pulp. I sowed a parcel in March^ 1826^ and they came up 
early in March^ 1827} having been sent from America in 
the early part of 1826, in a barrel, in which they were 
mixed with dry sand. They were sowed in the manner 
that I have directed for the sowing of the Ash. They ought 
to stand another year in the seed-bed, and, after a year, or 
two at most, in nursery (put in in the manner directed for the 
Ash), they might go into plantations. But, at every stage, 
great care ought to be taken in removing them. The same 
may be observed of all evergr^en^ ; for they all transplant 
with more risk than diciduous trees.— See, as to transplant" 
ing and prunmg of roots, paragraph 215, which must be 
particularly attended to. 

172. The Rkd Cbdar is surpassed by no wood in l^ht-- 
ness, and yet it yields not even to the Locust or the Live* 
Oak in durability. Many are the instances, in Long Island, 
where you see posts of this wood that must have stood for a 
century or more, though exposed to the weather all the 
while. These trees grow on the very barrenest and most 
exposed parts of the coast, where no other trees will even 
live. In winter time, in many parts of that country, their 
boughs are a great resoiurse for the feeding of ewes that 
have lambs, in the absence of all other green or moist food. 

H 



This is BO much the case, that the Chai^cbllor Livingston 
((iQibassador in France about twenty yeare ago), in a book 
which he wrote on the management of sheep, has a long 
passage upon this species of sheep-food 5 which, indeed, I 
used to thus apply myself, and with very great success. 
These trees would thrive on any of the poorest of our hills 
of chalk, of sand, of gravel, or of rock. Nothing can be 
easier to raise, and nothing more easily to be obtained than 
the seed. 

173. WHITE CEDAR {Cupressus Tfcy<nd«t).— This tree, 
which appears to have been unknown to Miller, would seem 
to be something halfway between a Cedar and a Cypress; for 
it does not bring its seed in a berry ^ after the manner of the 
Cedar, but in a little dry cone^ not larger than a marrow-fat 
pea $ but, while it has three seeds in each cone, the cone 
is not, like that of the Deciduous Cypress, globular, but has 
little squares imprinted upon its surface. The cone is so 
compact, that, unless quite ripe, you must actually thump it 
with something hard and heavy to get out the seeds 3 but, 
if ripe, or nearly so, and laid in a warm sun, or near a fire, 
the cones will open and the seed come out. 

174. The SOWING ought to take place as soon after you 
get the seeds (in the fall or winter) as the ground can be 
made to work. The manner of sowing is that of the Rbd 
Cedar, except that these "seeds must not have more than 
an inch of covering. These seeds also do not come up till 
the second year ; the plants are to be treated, in all their 
stages, like those of the Red Cedar. But pay further parti- 
cular attention to paragraph 215. 

176* But, as to soil and sUuaHon^ this tree wholly differs 
from the Red Cedar ; for this tree loves wet land, and even 
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9 swamp ; and not only a swamp^ but a swamp covered by 
every spring-tide^ even where the water is saltish; a thing 
that agrees with no other tree that I know of: for even 
the Jlder will not live if frequently visited by water that 
IS what 1$ called brackish. In the account which I am 
about to give from Michaux^ a good deal is said about 
the height, size, and uses of this most valuable and beau* 
tiful tree ; to which I will just add, that it covers, in the 
shape of shingles, almost all the good houses in the United 
States : painted, this covering will last a hundred years ; 
and, unpainted, thirty^five or forty. The tree is straight as 
a gun*stick, and it has all the other characteristics of 
beauty. The seed Is easily obtained ; and how many now 
worthless moors and morasses, in this kingdom, might, at 
a very moderate expense, be covered with woods of this 
valuable timber ! 

176, What MicHAUx says of this tree is as follows :-^ 
" The White Cbdar grows only in wet grounds. In the 
'^ maritime districts of New Jersey, Maryland, and Vir- 
'' ginia, it nearly fills • the extensive marshes which lie 
^' adjacent to the salt-meadows, and are exposed in high 
'^ tides to be overflowed by the sea. In New Jersey it 
^^ covers almost alone the whole surface of the swamps, of 
'^ which the Tupelo and Red Maple occupy the skirts. 
" Farther south it is mingled with the Cypress, by which it 
*^ is at length entirely supplanted. In Lower Jersey and 
" Maryland the swamps are accessible only during the 
^^ dryest part of the summer, and when they are frozen in 
^' the winter. The trees stand so thick in them, that the 
^' light can hardly penetrate the foliage ; and in their 
" gloomy shade spring, at every step, tufts of the Dwarf 
^^ Rose Bay, Honeysuckle, and Andromeda. The luxuriant 
^' vegetation proves that they delight in dark and humid 

h2 
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". exposures. The Whitjb Cbdar is seventy or eighty feet 
'^ high^ and rarely more than three feet in diameter^ unless 
^' perhaps in the great swamps which have not been tho- 
^^ roughly explored, such as the Dismal Swamp near Nor- 
^' folk, in Virginia, which is covered with this species and 
'' the Cypress. When the Wiiitb Cedars are close and 
" compressed, the trunk is straight, perpendicular, and 
*^ destitute of branches to the height of fifty or sixty feet : 
^^ they are observed to choose the centre of the swamps^ 
'^ and the Cypresses the circumference. The epidermis is 
<^ very thin on the young stocks ; but, as they grow older, 
'^ it becomes thick, of a soft filaceous texture, of a reddish 
'^ colour, and similar to that of an old Vine. When- cut, a 
" yellow transparent resin, of an agreeable odour, exudes, 
*^ of which a few ounces could hardly be collected in a 
'^ summer from a tree of three feet in circumference. The 
^' foliage is evergreen; each leaf is a little branch, nume- 
" rously subdivided, and composed of small, acute, imbri- 
^' cated scales, on the back of which a minute gland is dis- 
^^ cerned with the lens. In the angle of these ramifications 
" grow the flowers, which are scarcely visible, and which 
" produce very small rugged cones of a greenish tint, which 
" changes to bluish towards the fall, when they open to 
** release the fine seeds. The concentrical circles are 
" always perfectly distinct, even in stocks of considerable 
•* size, but their number and compactness prove that the 
*' tree arrives at its full growth only after a long lapse of 
" years. I have counted 277 annual layers in a trunk 
" twenty-one inches in diameter, and five feet from the 
" ground, and forty-seven in a plant only eight inches thick 
" at the surface, which proved it to be already fifty years 
*^ old. I was told that the swamp in which it grew had 
** been burnt at least half a century before, and had been 
" repeopled from a few stocks that escaped the couflagra- 
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^^ tion, or perhaps by the seeds of the preceding year. The 
*^ wood is light, soft, fine-grained, and easily wrought. 
*^ When perfectly seasoned, and exposed for some time to 
^^ the light, it is of a rosy hue. It has a strong aromatic 
" odour, which it preserves as long as it is guarded from 
^^ humidity. The perfect wood resists the succession of 
dryness and moisture longer than that of any other spe- 
cies; and for this quality principally, as well as its ex« 
" treme lightness, it is preferred at Baltimore and Phila- 
" delphia for shingles, which are cut transversely to the 
" concentrical circles, and not parallel, like those of the 
*' Cypress. They are from twenty-four to twenty-seven 
'^ inches long, from four to six inches broad, and three lines 
'^ thick at the larger end. In the advertisements of Balti- 
'^ more they are called Juniper Shingles, and are sold at 
'^ four or five dollars a thousand. At Philadelphia and 
" Baltimore they are generally preferred to those of Cy- 
^^ press, as they are larger and are free from the defects of 
'^ splitting when nailed upon the rafters. The houses in 
f^ those cities, as well as in New York and the smaller cir- 
'^ cumjacent towns, are covered with them ; they usually 
*^ last thirty or thirty-five years. The domestic consump- 
^^ tion is great, and the exportation to the West Indies is 
^^ estimated at several millions. The White Cedar has 
*^ long ceased to be employed for the frames . of houses : 
** stocks of sufficient dimensions are rare, and are more 
^^ profitably reserved for shingles and for other works of 
*^ joinery, for which this species Is superior to the White 
^^ Pine, being still more durable and more secure from 
'^ worms. It continues to be used in building* only near 
^^ the great swamps, in which it abounds, as about Greategg 
" Harbour and Indian River in New Jersey, and near the 
" Dismal Swamp in Virginia. The superior fitness of this 
y wood for various household utensils has given rise, in 
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^' Philadelphia^ to a distinct class of mechanics called Cedar 
" Coopers, and a great number of workmen are employed 
*^ for the domestic and foreign market. They fabricate, 
*^ principally, pails, washtubs, and churns, of different 
'^ forms. This ware is cheap, light, and neatly made; and 
" instead of becoming dull, like that of other wood, it grows 
** whiter and smoother by use- The hoops are made of 
^^ young Cedars, stripped of the bark and split into two 
'^ parts. The saplings are appropriated exclusively to this 
" object, and vary in price from five to fifteen dollars a 
*^ thousand, according to their length : the largest are two 
" inches thick at the base, and eleven or twelve feet long. 
^* At the mouth of the river Cape Fear, the pilots and fisher- 
^^ men cover the sides of their boats with clap-boards of 
** Whitb Cedar, which they prefer to those of Cypress, as 
^^ being lighter, more durable, and less liable to split. I 
'^ have been assured that this wood, selected with care, 
'' makes excellent sound-boards for forte-pianos. The 
^' merchants of Philadelphia find it best for preserving oils. 
^' Charcoal, highly esteended in the manufactory of gunpow- 
^^ der, 18 made of young stocks about an inch and a half in 
'' diameter, deprived of their bark ; and the seasoned wood 
^^ affords beautiful lamp-black, lighter and more intensely 
^' coloured, though less abundant, than that obtained from 
** the Pine. In the lumber-yards of Philadelphia, White 
<* Cedar boards from New Jersey, ten or twelve feet long, 
^ and of a mean breadth less than thirteen inches, are sold 
*' at twenty dollars a thousand feet. In New Jersey, not fer 
" from Philadelphia, the farmers on the borders of the 
** Cedar Swamp employ this tree for field-fence : the rails, 
*' formed of young stocks, entire or split in the middle, last 
** from fifty to sixty years when deprived of the bark : they 
*^ are sold at six or eight dollars a hundred, and the stocks 
*« proper for posts at twelve or fifteen cents a-piece. 
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^^ Swamps which produce the White Cedar are a valuable 
" species of property, and might be rendered more profit- 
" able by more judicious management." 



In Latin, Cerasui; in French, Cerisier. 

177. The Botanical characters are : — ^The flower has a bell-shaped empale- 
mcnt of one leaf, cut into five parts ; it has five round lar^ petals, which 
spread open, aud are inserted in the empaVcment ; and IVom twenty to thirty 
stamina, which are nearly as lon^ as the petals, and are also inserted in the 
empalementi terminated by twin summits. It ha* a roundish (ermen, sup- 
porting a slender style, crowned by an orbicular stigma. The germen turns 
afterwards to a rouudish fruit, enclosing a nut of the same form. 

178. I am not about to speak of the /mf-trees of this 
species; but solely of those trees which are useful as timber^ 
and these are three in number; 1. Our native mid cherry ; 
the American wild red cherry ^ and the American wild hlack 
cherry, 

179. The ENGLISH WILD CHERRY tree, which 
bears a little blackish and sometimes reddish fruit, will 
grow to a great size; it grows fast; its trunk is very 
straight, and its timber Is pretty good ; beitig better, at any 
rate, than that of the Beech, or of the Elm, for boards; and, 
indeed, it is not amiss for the making of furniture, being 
of a reddish colour, compact, and admitting of a fine polish. 
As wndenrood, it is not good ; in poles, it is of bad shape ; 
and nothing like equal to the Ash in quality. It is wholly 
unfit for hoops, hurdles, stakes, or any other of the most' 
profitable uses of underwood. If stems pf it be met with 
in our coppices, I have always seen their produce cut up 
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for fueL But, Dotbiog is easier to propagate or to plant, 
and the tree will tbrive in almost any soil that is not 
toowei. 

180. ITie SEED, as is well known, b a Utile cherry. 
These are gathered when ripe, mixed with sand at once, 
four gallons of sand to one of cherries ; the heap (which 
may be placed in a shed or a cellar) is turned frequently; 
and, in the month of January or February, the mixture is 
sowed in all respects* as has been directed for Beech-nuts. 

181. The same care, or rather more, must be taken with 
regard to rmce; for the seeds must be sowed very early in 
the year, lest they should spriout while in the heap, which 
they are very apt to do, and if they sprout they are spoiled. 
The greatest care must be taken to keep the yoimg plants 
free from weeds; for, if these be suffered to grow, the plants 
will hardly live, and, at any rate, a whole year will be lost. 

182. The TRANSPLANTING into the nursery, the 
sorting into classes, the pruning of the roots, and the final 
putting out into PLANTATIONS, are the same, in all 
respects (except as to distances in the plantations), as 
directed in the case of the Ash. 

183. But, as to DISTANCES m plantations, the Cherry 
being of no use as underwood, ought not to be planted at 
nearer than five or six feet; for the young trees are good for 
very little, and the tree naturally branches out widely. 
The tree ought to be pruned as it grows up, but always 
in time; the lower side-shoots ought to be kept cut off close 
to the stem, in such manner as to leave three or four years' 
growth above where you prune. You then get a stem to 
the length that you wish, quite clear from knots ^nd knobs; 
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but you must not let the limbs grow large before you cut 
them off; for though the bark may, in time, cover the cut, 
there will be the piece of dead wood in the stem whenever 
it be cut down. 

« 

184. The AMERICAN WILD RED CHERRY re- 
sembles the above in all respects, except that it grows to 
a much greater height, and that its wood is more red, 
much closer in its texture, and more durable. It is in all 
respects to be treated in the manner above directed for the 
English Wild Cherry. 

185. AMERICAN WILD BLACK CHERRY.— This 
is the finest tree, and produces the finest timber. The 
Americans call it the Btinch-chevvyj because its fmit hangs 
in long bunches, somewhat like grapes. Our gardeners, 
for what reason they best know, call it the " Bird-cherry," 
and they always seem to consider it as nothing more than a 
tall flowering shrub. It is a pretty tall one to be sure ; for 
I have seen many thousands, each above a hundred feet high. 
The Botanical characters of thfs tree differ from those of the 
other Cherries, and are as follows : — 

186. The empalement of the flower is bell-sbipedi of one leaf, indented in 
five parts at the brim, which spread open. The flower has five lar^e roundish 
petals, which are spread open, and are inserted in.the empalement. It hath 
from twenty to thirty awl-shaped stamina, which are inserted iu the empale- 
ment, terminateol by roundish summits and. a roundish germen, supportinf^ 
a slender style, crowned by an entire obtuse stigma* The ^ermen, after* 
wards a roundish fruit, inclosin«; an oval-pointed nut, haviog^ rough furrows* 

187* It is a great error to suppose, that this is not a 
timber tree; for, if put into a plantation, and kept carefully 
managed, I know of few trees that would exceed it in 
height 5 and I have now a chest made of the wood of this 
tree, the boards of which are two and a half feet broad. 
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The wood of this tree is beautiful in household furniture : 
it is of a light brick colour, very hard, very durable, and 
admits of as fine a polish as mahogany; and is, whether in 
tables, chairs, bedsteads, or any other thing, much more 
beautiful. It is a fast-growing tree; its leaves are long, 
smooth, and of a very bright green ; and, as a flowering tree, 
it yields to scarcely any. 

188. The SEED of this tree is a little oblong cherry- 
stone, which, as to collecting, preserving, and sowing, is 
to be treated precisely like the stones of our wild cherry. 
The Americans gather the fruit for the making of cherry- 
runty ov brandy, for which purpose it is preferred to the 
common black cherry, which we call Merries, that being a 
corruption of the Norman term Merise. But, though this 
tree is as hardy as any other of the Cherry kind, thriving 
as it does, even on the sea coast, in the Northern parts of 
the United States ; and, though it will blow very finely in 
England, its seed never does, I believe, ripen here, and 
must therefore be obtained from America, as it easily may, 
making a barrel supply the place of the shed, or the cellar, 
for keeping the seed till the sowing season arrive. 

189. These trees, when they come out of the nurs^ery, 
ought to be put into plantations, at four feet apart; for, 
in that situation, they will grow erect, which they are apt, 
sometimes, not to do, if they have room to straggle. They 
ought to be kept pruned up, as directed in the case of the 
other Cherries, m paragraph 183. As to cutting dmjon the 
year after planting, see paragraphs 127 and 149. 
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In Latin^ Castanea ; in French, Chdtaignier. 

190. The Botanical characters are :— It has male and female flowers on the 
same tree, sometimes at separate distances^ and, at other times, near each 
other. The male flowers are fixed to a long string, forming a sort of kat-kin ; 
these have each an empalement of one leaf, cut into five parts ; they have no 
petals, but include about ten or twelve bristly stamina, terminated by oblong 
summits. The female flowers have also an empalement of one leaf, divided 
into four parts, having no petals, but a germen fixed to the empalement^ 
supports three styles, crowned by a reflexed stigma. The germen, which is 
situated at the base of the empalement, becomes a roundish fruit, armed 
with soft spines, including one or more nuts. 

191. There are divers sorts of Chesnuts; but I need 
mention only two of these sorts, these being the only ones 
fit for timber trees or underwood j namely, the Spanish 
Chesnut and the American Chesnut. Th^re are, indeed, 
divers varieties of what we call the Horse Chesnuts ; and as 
our Horse Chesnut always will be cultivated more or less, 
I shall speak of that bye-and-bye. 

192. THE SPANISH CHESNUT.— This is a tree not 
remarkable for great height) but it comes to a considerable 
size, and its timber is thought to be, in many respects, 
equal to that of our Oak. There are indubitable signs of 
its having been a tree much cultivated in England in former 
times : — the roofing of Westminster Hall is said to ponsist 
of Chesnut wood, which is also to be found in almost all of 
those gentlemen^s mansion-houses, such great numbers of 
which existed in England formerly, and so very few 
of which the Protestant Reformation, aided so materially by 
the loaning and funding and paper-money system, has left 
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standing in any part of the kingdom. This tree has, how<> 
ever, been supplanted by the Oak, as timber ;• but as under- 
wood it is excellent, while the Oak, as underwood, is really 
good for nothing, except for fuel; and, even as fuel, it yields 
to almost every other tree, until the wood be of a consider- 
able size. 

193. The SEED of the Chesnut is to be collected, pre- 
served, and sowed, in precisely the same manner as directed 
for the seed of the Beech, to which the reader will be 
pleased to turn back; but the seed of the Chesnut is much 
more delicate than that of the Beech, and maggots are 
much more apt to get into it. These insects have the per- 
verseness to prefer the germ of the seed to all other parts 
of it ; the moment they pnter they begin upon the germ, 
and the moment they begin upon it they destroy the vege- 
tative faculty of the seed. Therefore, if you collect your 
own seed, the greatest possible care must be taken to make 
it perfectly dry as soon as possible; not to put it into large 
parcels; you ought to turn it and rub it several times in 
order to destroy the eggs from which the maggots come. 
When the seed is peifectly dry, made so in the sun, if 
possible, it oug|it to be packed in jars or barrels, along 
with very dry sand, four times as much sand as chesnuts, 
and duly mixed; and then the jars or barrels ought to be 
closed down as carefully as if containing currant-jelly or 
choice pickled pork. 

194. The SOWING ought not to take place until 
towards the end of March or the beginning of April. The 
manner of sowing is that described in the case of the Beech. 
The earth should be very finely broken, and the seeds, after 
being scattered over the beds, ought to be well pressed 
down by the back of the spade^ in order that they may not 
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become exposed by the washings of heavy rains. They 
come up in the month of May, and they get, by the month 
of October, to be about six or seven inches high^ with 
leaves pretty nearly as large as those of the old tree. 

195. If the seeds be imported^ you run great risks; for 
they may have been put into an oven^ in order to prevent 
their heating on the voyage ; and, nine times out of ten^ 
that will destroy the germ, thpugh the nut may still be very 
good for eating. If the nuts have been put in heaps, or 
packages, and have at all fermented^ they will not grow. 
I received several barrels, three years ago, in a very fine 
state, mixed with sand, perfectly dry. In order to .put 
them in a state of greater security, I deemed it advisable 
to lay them in a heap in the garden, separated from their 
sand, and covered over with a foot thick of mould. My 
ground was not ready, and I feared that they would get too 
dn/ before I could conveniently sow them. But, deprived 
of their sand, and being put together in a heap, the moisture 
that remained in them caused them to heat and to mould. 
1 examined the germs of them, and found them all rotten. 
I sowed them, however, but bad not one single plant, wh^a 
I ought to have had twenty, or perhaps fifty, thousand; 
and I have invariably founds that if seed, no matter of what 
sort, once ferment, be it ever so little, it will not gi'ow. 
This is almost always the case with acorns that have to be 
conveyed from one place to the other ; and it is for this 
reason that they ought always to be made very dry; and, 
for fear of their becoming withered, and the destruction of 
the germ produced this way, they ought always to be 
packed in very dry sand. 

196. As to the TRANSPLANTING from the seed-bed 
to the nui'sery, and from the nui'sery to the plantation. 
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follow, in all respeclSi the directions given in the case of 
the Ash. If Chksncjts be intended for timber, they ought 
to be planted in rows of four feet apart, and at four feet 
apart in the row, the plants in one row standing opposite 
the middle of the intervals in the other row, which indeed 
ought to be the case ijx the planting of all other trees* As 
to managing the ground of the plantation, follow the rule^ 
laid down in the case of the Ash ; and as to cy^tting down 
the plants the year after they are planted, and also as to 
frwmgy see paragraphs 127 and 149. 

197. When UNDERWOOD is the object in a planta- 
tion of Chesnuts, the rows ought to be five feet apart at 
the least, and the plants five feet apart in the row* The 
Chesnut stem spreads wider and requires more room than 
that of the Birch, the Hazel, or even of the Ash. As 
underwood, the Chesnut is useful, chiefly as polesy of which 
it produces very good ones, lasting as long or longer, as 
hop-poles, than the Ash ) but it does not grow so fast as 
the Ash, and, unless great care be taken, has some disad-* 
vantages unknown to the Ash. It sends out stout side* 
shoots, coming opposite each other ; and this makes a great 
swell in the* middle of the pole, and causes the upper part 
of the pole to diminish in size too rapidly. Then, to get a 
Chesnut pole any where between twelve and twenty feet in 
length, there will always be a dtsprcporiionaiebuit } the butt 
will be too large in proportion to the top of the pole. This, 
in hop-poles, for which purpose Chesnuts are generally em-* 
ployed, is a disadvantage that none but skilful bpp-plaqters 
can know of. The bine of the hop (and it is the same with 
all other climbing plants) do not like to have a big thing to 
go round at starting. The reason of this I do not very well 
know ; but of the fact I am quite sure. I suppose the 
reason to be that, in going . jround so large a thing, the 
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point of the bine is kept, at certain times, too long from 
tlie sun* At any rate, such is the fact; and, if you take two 
bop-bines coming out of the same hill, and out of the same 
plant, and being exactly of the same age and strength, and 
put one to a pole which is three inches through, and another 
to a pole which is two inches through, you will see the 
latter not only mount a great deal faster than the former, 
but be, and continue to be throughout the summer, much 
more vigorous, and finally to produce a better crop. This 
fact is well known to all intelligent hop-planters, some of 
whom, in order to obviate the injury arising from large- 
butted poles, stick in little rods as leaders, to conduct the 
bine to the pole, at two or three feet from the ground. 

198. For this reason the Chesnut Poles ought to be so 
managed, as to be kept as small as possible at the butt. 
This object is best insured by crowding, by pruning the 
side shootSy and by thus sending the sap towards the top of 
the plant. No body prunes underwood ; but it would pay 
very well, especially in the case of the Chesnut. As many 
shoots as come out, ought to be left to grow from the stem, 
which naturally tend to diminish the size of the butts ; 
while taking off the side shoots, to six or seven feet from 
the ground, would cause the top of the pole to be stouter 
in proportion to the bottom. When Chbsnut coppices are 
cut down, the cutting, as mentioned in the case of the 
Ash, and is to be understood with regard to all other under- 
woods, ought to be as close to the ground as possible, and 
always with an upwaixl, and not with a downward, stroke 
of the hook or axe. 

Id9. AMERICAN CHESNUT.— This is fiir more lofty 
than I have ever seen any of the Spanish Cjusncts. It 
frequently rises to the height of a hundred feet; and I have 
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seen four trunks coming out of one old stem^ which had 
heen the support of a very large tree, each of the four mea- 
suring more than a hundred feet in length, and that, too, 
in very poor but light land ; and I must here observe, which 
perhaps I ought to have done before, that the Chissnut does 
not like wet land. The better the ground, doubtless, the 
faster the growth ; but Chksnuts will thrive very well in 
poor dry land. 

200. The seed of the American Chbsnut is not much 
more than a fourth part of the size of the Spanish Chesnut, 
but it is sweater in flavour. The timber is equally good, 
and the American is much the best for underwood, being 
of faster growth, and in its nature so much taller, and so 
much less prone to be stouter at the butt in proportion to 
the summit. To collect iand send the seeds from America 
is somewhat expensive ; but the superiority of the plant 
over the Spanish Chesnut is more than a sufficient induce- 
ment to planters to encounter this expense. 

201. As to the sowing of the seeds, the management of 
them in the seed-bed, the removal of them into the nursery, 
and the final transplantion to the spot where they are to 
stand, the directions just given with regard to the Spanish 
Chesnut, all strictly apply; 'but I think that four feet dis- 
tances, in the planting of underwoods with these, would be 
quite sufficient. They grow more erect than the others j 
they do hot require so much room ; they are apt to throw 
out a less number of, and smaller, side shoots; therefore a 
greater number of stems might stand upon the same space 
of ground. The age at which a Chesnut Coppice ought to 
be cut, must, of course, depend upon the growth, and the 
growth upon the nature of the soil; but I ank clearly of 
opinion, that the Amehican Chesnitt would require a year 
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or two less of growth^ to make hop- poles, than the Spanish 
Chssnut, planted on the same spot. With regard to the 
cutting down of the plants, the next year after they are 
planted out, and with regard to the pruning of them for • 
timber-trees, see paragraphs 12/ and 149. 

202. Chksnut (Horse). This tree, which is sometimes 
very large and very lofty, and though the timber of it is 
poor, the leaf coarse, and soon becoming brown in the sum- 
mer, and though the tree will never be cultivated for 
profit, it is certainly one of the finest flowering trees in the 
world. There are several varieties of it, in several parts of 
the world. There are two distinct sorts in America, one 
having a scarlet, and the other a yellow blossom ; but these 
not being fit for forest-trees in England, and being, in fact, 
mere ornamental shrubs, or trees, I shall not notice them 
here. The seed of the Hor.«e Chesnut is collected in the 
fall of the year, when the outside shell opens and lets it out. 
The seed is pi-eserved in the same manner, sown in the 
same manner (only covered a little deeper), and the plants 
are treated, in all their stages, in the same manner as above 
directed for the Spanish Chesnut, except only that t^e 
plants of this tree are naturally so stout at the butt, and 
suffer so little from transplanting, that they need not be cut 
down the second year. If, however, you wish for a straight 
trunk, you must pladt the tree after it has been a year or 
two removed into the nursery^ and if you wish for a cleaki 
and long trunk, you must prune in the manner directed in 
paragraphs 127 and 149. 
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• • • ' 

In Latin, Matus ; in Ffench, Pommier Squvage^ 

203. The Botanical characters are :— The empalement of the Bower is of 
oB« leaf, cut into fiv« tesmentfi. The flontr consfets .of five leavet« which 
expand in the form of a rose, the ta&U of ivhich are ji^^ed In the empale- 
ment. The fruit, which is hollowed ahout the foot-stalk, is for the' most 
part roundish, and umbellated at the top ; it is fleshy, and divided into five 
cells or partitions, in each of which is one oblong seed. 

204. I am not about to recommend the planting,, to any 
extent, of this tree ; but I notice it, because it h found in 
all our woods, and because there are c^tain uses to which 
it is put. The timber, which seldom attains a considerable 
size, is ex<^e)lent for the cogs of mill-wheels, for heads of 
beetles, and for some other purposes^ where the quality of 
not being apt to split is requiired* As an underwMdj it is 
mere fuel, except fot the making of walkfng-sticiks and 
clubs, in which capacities, e^eeially when stovt, it is pro- 
verbially efficients Allied to these ftinctioiis^ is that, cer- 
tainly more useAil, of its snper-eKcellenee in the makii^ of 
what the thrashers call the 8mngle$ of flails, it being capable 
of wearing the stoutest man out, if he fij it well, and 
during those piarts of the year when there is thrashing to 
do. In Hedges, it k very beautiAil 'in the spring, apd abo 
in independent trees; for, lathe month of May, it is a great 
bush, or a little tree, covered with Uossoms ad bright as 
those of the Carnation, and a great deaiktrgei*. When the 
coppices are cut, the Crabs, if they go up in a single stem, 
are generally left as the Oaks are ; and, in the month of 
May, the garlands presented by the Crab trees, while the 
Primroses bespangle the ground beneath, and while the 
birds are swinging all around^ certainly give us, altogether^ 
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something Diore delightfbl than almost any thing eUie ae^ 
oessible to our senses* 

205. But, as a Hedge, the Crab is too nigged | its w^od 
becomes quickly too big ; there come openings at the bot- 
tom, and the fence is not effectual for many of its purposes. 
But if a Crab-plant were put in a Hawthorn hedge, along 
with the Hawtborn-plants, an^f at every twenty or thirty 
feet distance, and trained up to a single stem^^ and then 
left to get a head, the bottom part of which shoutd be about 
two feet clear of the top of the hedge, the Crabs would not 
injure the hedge, and would produce a very obarming effect* 

206u The SEED of the Crab is precisely like t^t>f the 
Apple } and I am sure the reader ba» eaten too many Apple9 
not to know what sort of things they are. To get these 
seeds in order to sow them, you have nothing to do but to 
take the pomniice from the press where verjuice has been 
made, or to gather up the erabs iheaasetves wbea they 
have dropped from the tree, mash them to pieces by some 
ineans or other, aad sow tbem, pommice aBll>&Hl' Uilj^st 
the same maniter as dtreeted for the scwnig of th« Aan* 
Tiiis work may be done in November^ or alaoy timQibch 
Hween that or the end of March. / 

207* The nianagemeot in the seed-beds,, and all (bei^ub-r 
sequent operations, incliidmg that of phmtiDg oat, are ju&t 
die 8am^ as those pointed out for the Ash*. The pAantaoi^llt 
t^be cutdown the year after plantings and if you wtot thQi» 
to go i^^ with a single stem, they ought to b€;!iNru«ed:m 
^ manner directed m paragraph 149. .. i 

208. There is an AsisaieAN Crab, the firuit pf^nvhicb 
would pass for a wintavapide in England jthel leaf Qf 

I 2 
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which is of a very ornamental shape^ and that leaf dies in 
the autumn of a bright scarlet colour, and in that colour 
hangs upon the tree unttl-nearly Christmas, as I have had 
it hang in my garden in Kensington, 



In Latin, Cupressus Disticha; in French, Cypre. 

209. The botanical characters are :-^It has male and female flowers, at 
diBtances, on the same plant ; the male flowers are formed iuto oval katkins, 
in which the flowers are placed thinly, among^ several roundish scales, each 
having a single flower. These have no petals nor stamina, but have four 
summits, which adhere to the bottom of the scales. The female flowers are 
formed in a roundish cone, each containing eight or ten flowers ; the scales 
of the cones are opposite, each having a single flower, these have no petals : 
the germen is scarcely visible, but under each scale there are many punc* 
tures or spots, and a concave truncated apex, instead of a style ; this after- 
wards becomes a globular cone, opening in an angular target-shaped scale, 
under which are situated angular seeds. 

i2lO« This is one of the largest trees in the world. Mi- 
cifAUX says that it frequently attains the height of one hun- 
dred and twenty fi^et, and as frequently forty feet in cir- 
cumference, at a considerable distance from the ground. 
He says that Humboldt found several of these trees in 
the ancient garden of the Emperor of Mexico, which were 
planted there before the first arrival of the Spaniards in 
that country. This tree delights, not in a swamp, but in 
wet landy)n the borders of rivers, marshes, or swamps. Its 
timber is better than that of the Pine, more close, finer 
grained ; after being some time exposed to the air, it is of a 
reddish colour, and it is of great strength and elasticity. 
The tree, as au object of beauty, surpasses almost every 
other. It drops its leaves in the fall, or, rather, in the win- 
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ter ; but they come out again early in the spring, and hang 
on till nearly Christmas, being of a reddish colour for six 
weeks before they come off. The branches come out from 
the sides of the tree like those of the' Larch, but they are 
more pendulous ; the leaf is finer and brighter ; it is much 
thicker on the branch ; and the tree, taken altogether, is 
certainly one of the very finest of vegetable productions. 
In the time of Miller, there were but three or four of this 
sort of tree in England. I myself never saw but one here ; 
and that is now standing in the ornamental part of the 
estate, at the &rm-house of which I am now writing, and 
which was an object of great beauty even so late as Christ- 
mas day* 

211. The SEED of this tree does not ripen in England; 
but it is easily enough imported, and I have sold $ome thou- 
sands of the trees this year. The cones came to me packed 
up in barrels, mixed up with dry sand. We easily squeezed 
them to pieces, and then sowed them, shells and all toge- 
ther. They come up the first year, and attain the height 
of about a foot before the month of October. * 

212. The SOWING is in beds, and the manner of doing 
it the same that has been pointed out in the case of the 
Ash, only that the covering ought not to be of greater 
thickness than an inch and a half. Great care ought to be 
taken to keep the plants perfectly clear of weeds; for they 
suffer exceedingly if annoyed by them. About the middle 
of summer the ground should be broken a little between 
the plants, to favour the operation of the dews ; for- it is 
desirable that they grow as much as possible the first year. 

213. The plants ought to be rehioved in the same mamier, 
but with very great care, as directed for the Ash ; if put 
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into plantations, the distances might be liom five to sik 
feet apart; Iceeping on cutting out or thinning, as the 
trees approadi too near to the branches of each other ; but 
I do not icnow that any 'pruning would be necessary or pro- 
per in this case. The young trees, when cut out, would 
serre for poles or aome other uses. 

214. As to cntimg dovcn, the year after planting, though 
.this is really a deciduous tree, that perhaps would not be 
proper, and indeed I think it would not, though I have no 
experience to guide me. This tree appears to be some- 
thing between a Fir and a deciduous tree. It is resinous, and 
I do not know whether, if cut down, it would throw out any 
shoots at all. Great care must therefore be taken, that the 
young plants do not lose their leading shoots, or, if they do, 
to see that they hav^e another leader As quickly as possible. 
They are very apt to be nipped by the frosts in the seed-- 
bed, which is of not much consequence if you cut off the 
dead part with a sharp knife, and make, your cut sloping 
opposite a bud, so that a hew leader may come tiie 
second year. 

216« This tree, as well as the Cedars and all evergreens, 
ought to be im>ved either early in the fall or late in thie 
spring, and witli great care, kept out of the ground as diort 
a time as possible, and the roots not exposed to the sun or 
to the wind. In the case of deciduous trees in genend, it 
does not signify much, if the tops of them be insufficiently 
supplied with sap the first y^ar ; because the next year they 
are to be cut down to the ground, and the root will httve 
got strength sufficient to send up new shoots and put every 
thing to rights* This is not the case with Evergreens : if 
Ibey be cut down, the root instantly dies. For this reason, 
nbo, there must be very little pmning qf the roots in thesis 
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eases. The long and strBggling roots m&y- t>e taken off, 
but the fibres must not ; and the witule must go into the 
gronud again as entire as possible. This is a matter of 
very great importance, and ouglit to be most strictly 
attended to. 
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' In Latin, Comut; in French, CoTKuiUer. 

. 816. Tbt bethsial sbUMtefs are i— It hu mny floirtn ludaiU in one 
commoD fnur-Icsved inrulucnim, wbicb it coloured. Tbe Bowen have eadi 
a Bmall empoleineiit, sitting dd the gcrmen, wbich is indeiiCfd ia four parts. 
TtieyhfiveTitUr plain petals) which are smaller thah the leaMs of the in»olu- 
crum, and four erect stamina, which »(« Ibn^r thut tite petrii, temiaatcd 
by rouDitiab BUmmits. The round gerniea, silualed below the empalement, 
■upporti a sUoder style, crowaod hy bd obtuse stiffua. Tbe fteatm •TUr-. 
vards becomes aU oval or roundish berry, inclosing a nut, with two cells 
haHug an oblong keniEl. 

' B17* There are several i^u-letiea of the' Dt^wood, 
CWo. or tbrec ofvhidi -are natives of America; but 
tioBt are uerelj* flowering slirubs, and are used for orna- 
mental fivrpcses. The Dogwood that 1 have to f>peak of 
is the vnderwood which, in our own coppiceii, goeH by thftt 
nuaa . Till very lately, 1 fUwaye looked upon this as a 
perfectly insignificBnt, or, mther, mischievous plant. It 
Will gtow in very poor ground, to be sure ; but I nevM- 
HMv U used 4i[>r any other purpose than that of (tlel, and 
uever saw it grow to any considerable Bize. I never saw it 
formed into a hoop, a hurdle, a rod, or a stake. But of late 
years it has been diecov«%d that it makes tbe very best of 
charcoal fbt using in tbe manufccturing of gunpowder j 
•ndj tbeRfiir^ Gomideriug that we have «uch a thunderlog 
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standing army, which we cherish with so much assiduity, 
and of M'hich we have become so very proud, in this age of 
the wonderful ^^ march of intellect," this once despicable 
plant now becomes of importance, and merits at least soipe 
degree of our attention. That the wood is used for the 
purpose just mentioned, I am certain ; for I have seeit great 
quantities of it in Sussex, stripped of its bark even up to the 
ends of the small shoots, and tied up in bundles to be sent to 
the powder-mills. 

21 8. The tree, or, rather, the plant, is a very despicable- 
looking thing, slender in stem, not quick of growth, naked 
of foliage, and ugly as anything of the tree kind can possibly 
be. It bears an insignificant flower, after which comes a 
little oblong berry, the pulp of which covei's a hard fur- 
rowed stone of the same shape. 

219. The SEED, if any one should be disposed to culti- 
vate the plant, must be gathered in October or November, 
which it may be in great abundance, and preserved in just 
the same manner as directed for the cherry-stones. . I do 
not know whether the s^ed of our Dogwood comes up die 
first year; but I know that that of the Amkrican Dogwood 
does not. The best way is to sow the seed early in the year, 
to keep the beds very clear fi'om weeds, and to wait the 
result, When the plants are up, they are, whether as to 
removal into the nursery, putting into plantations, after 
culture, cutting down the second year, to be treated in the 
same manner as the Ash, and the seed is to be sowed in the 
same manner as the Ash seeds. 

• • • • • 

220. But, as to theseason of cutting a coppice of this kind, 
if the bark he to be taken off, as it must be for the making 
of powder charcoal, the felling of the coppice ought not to 
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take piaoe until tbe spring, when the sap is in JiM moUmi ; 
beoBUde it is only then that tbe bark will come off. As in 
the case of the Oak, you must cut before the leaf comes 
out I that is to say, before any part of the sap is gone out of 
the tr^e ; and. yet you must not cut before the sap be in full 
motion : you must cut before the buds have bursted out into 
leaf, and yet not before they be nearly ready to burst. Thh, 
therefore, is a nice point ; and as we live in a day when 
gunpowder is considered as of such primary importance, 
this point ought to be attended to. Whether tbe great 
Creator of trees destined the Dogwood to make such a 
respectable flgm*e at last, is more than I can say ; but, 
according to present appearances, this once despised and 
abominated plant, which was a by- word amongst. counti^ 
people, from whose contempt of it, doubtless, its name 
arose, is in. a &ir w^y of becoming the premier amongst the 
inhabitants of the woods. 



TBE EZiDEA. 

In Latin, Sambucus ; in French, Sureau. 

221. The botanical characters are : — The flower has a small eropalement 
of one leaf, cut into five parts ; it has ODe concave wheel-shaped petal, cut 
into five obtuse sepnents at tbe brim, which are refiexed, and five awl- 
shaped stamina the leng^th of tbe petal, terminated by roundish summits, 
ivith an oval germen, situated under the flowers, havings no style, in room of 
which is a swelling gland crowned by three obtuse stigmas. The germen 
afterwards becomes a rovndish berry with one cell^ including three angular 
seeds. 

222. The Elder tree is known, as to its form and appear* 
ance 5 as to its flowers and fruit ; as to the uses of that fruit, 
and the various useis of the leaves, the flowers, and the bark, 
in medicine : thus far this tree is known to every body, but 
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it ultiy not be so well known to «Very b^y tiiat it may be 
ffHised fitom seed^ as y^dl as from cutting? ; And that its 
wood yields to that <>f very few trees^ in |x>ial of compact^ 
Hess, hardnesS) and durability. Elder- wood^ wh^n itaUaias 
iany.,$i2e, is frequently made use of for ialayio^^; for the 
.making .of ruks^ and &r many of Ihese pufposeB to whidi 
Hikt :tvood of the box is applied ; atid it is bot mueh ioferioir 
to Ihe bbx. in ^oint of fineness of graiiiji thbugh it is not io 
.clear^ aod.not qiitte so yeliow, as: the wood t>f tho bo3f. 
Tbere^kt:scgir6ply ;afny ti^^ Which :sbciots so ferin a^pseal:) lus 
ith^ Eldei^^ yety ev«n. ia its young slate> it is a veiyihafM 
and durable, wood. For the first y^ar,. thei shoot is absoh 
Jutely hoUow s it is a piece<tf pith;surround(ed byaximstiof 
xTOod)'>and every inan knows that, When aiboyi heihasmade 
pop^gutis of it J and most ' of the men «ow aliire, tvlio look 
well at the consequences !of other giinsj that: bare brought 
so much dignity to the Dogwood, :muBt h^rtily. wfeh th»t 
the whole nation could return to the exclusive use of the 
Elder. In the third ye^ir of its growth, however, the 
wood gets rid of this pith ; and by the end of the fourth or 
fifth year, the shoot will make a slake, the durability of 
which has long been so proverbial, as to give rise to the 

following couplet : — 

■ ■ . ■ ' 

<< An Elder stake and a Hazel heather 
Will make a hedge to last for ever." 

The reader must know, that the stakes ar^ the upright 
supporters of the hedge ; but he may not so well koow^ 
that the heathery whkjh oiight> perhaps, to be fcwrdcr, are the 
rods which are put along on the top or head of the hedge, 
to ffisten the bushes^ or other stuffy down^ 

223« The propagation of the Elder is generally, if not 
idway% by imiting$ (out off . any tbade ^between fiieptembet 



and MiEircti)^. little 01* big^ isiuck-intn Ihegroiindvia wbioh 
ground^ ^vbether dry or wet (if dot nbsolulely in witer)', ttte 
cuttUig is sure to beconae a tree^ and diat too hilsv"^^ 
liltle tiine« The El1)br liked mt^ist ground best ; and> like 
Older trees, it likes good ground better than bad^ bUI it 
will grow in any gnmnd* 

224. The SEED of the Elder is the little berry. that, it il 
well known to bear in such great abundance. This seed, 
if you jHBfeaii to sow it, should <be gathered when df^d Hpe ; 
should be put into sand; in the manner directed ia the. lease 
of tb« Ohbrby; should bOvkept in.l^t stale uolil Mansh, 
and then sawed on beds^ in the inaniier directed, for tb^ 
Ash, only that the seed should not.be covered with' earth 
more than an inch deep. The plants will come up in the 
latter end of May, and will be a foot high in the fall of the 
year. The after-treatment is to be just the same as that 
directed for the Ash, until ^tfae« pkuits be finally put out ; 
and as it is not here a question of plantations, there is no 
occasion for speaking of dilstances. if you wish to have 
them to grow tall and to have a clear stem, you must eut 
them down and prune them^r as dii'ected in paragraphs 127 
a^d 149. 

225. I cannot conclude this article without expressing my 
surprise, that no one appears ever to have cultivated the 
ELD£a from seed. The reason why we always see them squat, 
blishy'-belided things, ist, that they are always rai^d from 
cuttings, that being the easiest way; biit we should always 
temembe^, that a cutting is a branch of a tree; and that a 
branch it must always continue, and never can • become a 
tree, with a regular butt and trutik. The rea^son why 
Apple tifees are invariably bushy-headed, is, that they are 
bmtichejs of f i^ees. The stenO, indeed^ may hav« come from 
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a seed, but the graflF is a branch, and from the graff comes 
the head of the tree. If the Elder were raised from the 
feed, I have no doubt of its attaining a height equal to that 
of the Horse Chesnut. At that height, its flowers would 
make a grand* show ; and as to the timber, it would, I verily 
believe, be the rival of the Locust. Its hardness fits it for 
many purposes, and great durability accompanies this 
hardness. 

226. There are several American Elders>, varying from 
each other in the sise and shape of the leaf, and all varying 
fi^m ours. MiCBACx ihakes no mention oi these Elders ; 
but I hare some plants of the American Red Elder now 
growing in my garden. 



TBI! IBLIK. 

In LAtin, Ulmus; in French, Orme^ 

227. l^he botanical characters are : — ^The flower has a rough permaDent em- 
palement of one l«af, cut at the rim into five fioints, and coloured within ; 
it has no petals, but has five awl-shaped stamina twice the length of the 
eropaleroent, terminated hy short erect summits, having four furrows and an 
orbicular erect germen supporting two styles which are reflexed, and crowned 
by hairy stigmas. The germen afterwartls turns to a roundish compressed, 
boniered capsule^ indading one conndiah compressed seed, 

. 228. Millar reckons six sorts of Elvs knqwn in Eng- 
land \ biit I shall speak of the mode of cultivating this tree, 
haying in my eye the common English Elm, with small 
leaves, oval^. acute-pointed^ doubly sawed, and unequal at 
their base, .whieli Millkr calls the Ulmm Stalivus. 



' ■ ». 



229» It.i9 very curious thati Mili^i^r, a&er having very 
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accurately described the flower and the seed of the Elm^ 
should, when he comes to talk of the propagation of the 
plant, not say one single word about prc^agation by eeed ; 
but falls to work to tell us, that the tree is propagated from 
suckers, or from layers, and that layers are better than 
suckers, because, in taking up the young plants, there is 
not so nfuch danger of tearing the roots to pieces. Thb is 
a very curious way of plastering over a want of knowledge 
of his subject. Why ^id be not get some of the seeds, as 
they were to be got in such abundance, and try them in his 
giirden ; surely the seeds were not made for nothing. There 
never was a seed yet, which, if perfect, would not produce 
the like of the plant it came from. The Seriptm'e tells us, 
that every tree bears its seed in itself; and certainly it.does, 
though laziness and inattention resort to cuttings and layers^ 
and thus produce a degenerate race of many sortis of trees. 
Almost all the Elms are propagated from suckers : suckers 
produce suckers ; and ev^y former knows what a curse an 
Elm tree is, standing on the side of a meadow or a field. 
As to layers, they are like cuttings or branches of trees, and 
he must be a fooU indeed, that expects a long and clear 
trunk to come out of a branch. 

230. We all know the various uses of the Elm ; it is used 
by wheelwrights for various purposes : its boards, though 
not good, come quickly ; the tree grows fast, and to a great 
size ; it has an ample foliage, and though by no means 
beautiful, it soon makes a bare spot look green : the tree 
will grow in almost any soil, though it likes good ground 
better than bad. It is one of the great trees of the coimtry ; 
the fuel it gives is good ; and certainly some pains ought 
to be taken to have the tree straight and clear, free from 
suckers coming out from the roots, and free from those 
everlasting kuots and knobs which suckers invariably have 
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Upon Aeir tiiink. Beskies this, tbcre ib tbe great Jtgtpoijse 
ef suckers an4 tayera. MiULXR may say what be pleaaes 
about stools in a nunseiy, to get layers from ; huit necoUeet 
tbe. vast ((iffi^rence between tbe trouble of layere Mid. dutt 
of Taisiag the plants from the seecL 

291. Now I know that the Blni is easily raised ftom tiie 
seed* MiLUR triisus^ that tbere are ^some who raise 
WiTOR £lms from seed ** ; and why not raise all Elms 
from seeds? I liave made no actual e^cperiment with the 
English Elm ; but I see tbe seeds in great abundance, and 
I can see no reason why one sboidd not come from the seed 
as well as tbe other. I have experience with regard to the 
American Elms, for I bare sown the seeis, and have the 
plants; and now i shall ppiseeed to give ray directions for 
propagating the Elm from seed. 

233. The SEED, which tbe trees generally bear in great 
abundanire, bears a strong resemblance in point of shape 
to a fried egg, the white of which spreads itseU out in the 
pan, white tbe yolk ties, in a tittle raised lump in the middle. 
That little lump of oblong sbape>y but wider at one end thaa 
the other, is the seed; that which surrounds it is a sort of 
wingj very thin, wbfeb isdoubdess intended to convey- the 
seed a distance from the ttee, These seeds, whicb at first 
are gi^en, • become of a pale braxvnish colour in May, and 
then fhey are ripe. 

9S3. In speaking of the sowing of tbe seed, the best way 
will • befor tne to give an account of what I myself did. 1'he 
seeds ripen in the month of May, in America, and I had 
some seed sent theiice to me, in that month. Anxious 
fo know whether the seeds would gr^w, i sowed a part of 
th^m in July ; and, in the month of September, in spite of 



(BbaffiMhe^and Greenfiuclies, the ptants came tip antf got 
into rough leaf before November; when, being so V6r)f 
young, the severe frosts which we had in that months did, 
I jam a^n^W^ totally destr6y • tS^e/m. i sMi not bei sure of 
tlii^ fyt a m6iitb or two benoe (ie is now Pebniary); bu€ 
1 asceirtatned tbe fact that £Iri seeds will gi^w as easily a^ 
Onion seed0, and that they .will eome up much more quickly* 
Mine came up' before I expected thai they would) they had 
beeii poking their heads out of the groimd two days befai'e 
I perceived it I and, when I did pereeiveit, I perceived the 
ground, covered over with. tlie roots, witli whiolv the Finelies^ 
from their dosety neighbouring abode in a warm aad lofty 
dtrubbery, had strewed it, by stripping off the heads of 
the seed the moment they made their appearanee «bove 
groumL 

234» Let. me stop here to. beseech, with the greatest 
earnestness, all those who sow Elm 9eed% to guards the 
beds effectually against these unreasonable, persevering, 
and ever«-af3tive :foe8. They set at deiiande all your hOys 
and girls and shoy4ioys f they haVe ^one their work for 
the day long before any boy or giri or man caii be got out 
of bed. Th^se gentry go to fhatr beds at son-se^ 'a;very 
good bint for ua; and they h^vetheir meal'for tli&day qiany 
miotttes before the sun i4se& At the fimt giimpse oftli« 
Aurprathey are on yovir beds} nothing. escapes their eye, 
lind the beak follows the eye instantaneously. I knew that 
these provoking creatures never gave rest t» radish, turnips 
and oAM^r peppery seeds; Lkoew that. tiieyhaitas^ed- the 
beib of firs and spruces ; but bow sbonld I think of their 
being so fond of a rough and husky seed like that of the£lmj 
and especially when i knew that neither they nor their 
progenitors had ever seen a bed of Elm seeds before. Such, 
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however, was the fact; atif]^ instead of twenty thousand 
plants, I got perhaps three. 

235. I sowed my seeds with the following preparation, 
and in the following manner: — First, owing to my im-^ 
patience to ascertain their soundness, I soaked them and 
mixed them with earth, in the manner that I have described 
with regard to the BiacH seeds, in paragraph 158. When 
I saw that the seeds were grown very plump, I sowed them 
on beds, on which I first sifted some earth, and, when the 
seeds were sown, I covered them with finely-sifted earth, 
about an inch deep. If they had been sown in the spring, 
they would have attained the height of twelve or fifteen 
inches by the month of October; and, as it was, they gene- 
rally attained the height of two or three inches, and had 



long and beautiful rough leaves upon them when the frost 
overtook them in November. This, therefore, is the way 
in which I recommend the seeds of the Elm to be sown. 

l236. As to the manner of preserving the seeds; when 
gathered, which, as we have seen, is in the month of May, 
they should be made as dry as paper, by being placed for 
several successive days in the sun. When they are per- 
fectly dry, put them into l^ags, not more than two or three 
gallons in each, and hang them up in a perfectly dry place. 
There they will safely hang till the next month of April, 
and then they, ought to be sown in the manner I sowed 
mine. If you soak the seed, you ought to water the beds, 
gently, the next day, and, whether you soak them or not, 
you ought to shade the beds with mats laid on them until 
the seeds begin to come up ; that is to say, if the weather 
be very diy. A gentle watering in the evening, and shad- 
ing in the heat of the day, will soon bring them up, whether 
soaked or not. 
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237* The beds being kept carefiilly weeded^ and most 
effectually guarded against birds^ which I defy you to do 
unless you cover with glass, which is bad for such things, 
OF with a net that is so fine jthat a Finch cannot by possi- 
bility get its head through, it being impossible to guard 
against the bii'ds by coai-se nets, which, though you double, 
or treble, or quadruple them, will shade the ground, and 
will yet leave some hole for the birds to get through e these 
precautions being taken, your plants, which are very 
slender, and which may stand very thick in the seed-bed, 
will be fit to go into the nursery in the month of October, 
or early in November, after which their treatment is to be 
precisely that of the Ash, even to cutting down the second 
year, and pruning as directed in paragraphs 127 &Qd 149,. 

238. With regard to distances, it is hainlly ne.c^$sai*y to 
speak of them, as Elms are generally destined for avenues, 
hedge -rows, or independent situations; they may, however, 
form a clump, or even a plantation ; and in that case you 
must prune and thin out, as the plantation grows, in the 
same manner as directed for the Beech in paragraph 149. 

* ■ . > 

239. Elms, like all other deciduous trees the bark of 

which is of no use, are cut when the leaf is off, and the sap 
is down. Young ones will come up in prodigious numbers 
from the roots after the tree is cut ; and therefore the best 
way is to grub the tree, and to rely upon the seeds for young 
ones. A quart of Elm seeds consists, I should think, of 
about iwothoasand in number. These will «tand very con- 
veniently upon one rod of ground, as a seed-bed. Here 
are two thousand plants obtained at the expense (if of 
English seed) of less than half-a^croum, weeding and every 
thing included. A man will dig the rod of ground in an 
hour, and sow it in another; and it would be hard to find 



H person bo laisy bb not to perfoi'fti tllr^e weedingd in the 
Bpac6 of half a day« Elm treet^ (torn the mur^eries, 
must be dean The work of raisiiig layers is tedious; 
a monstrous space is required to raise many thou** 
sands* It is impossible for a nursery-^man to raise 
them in this way, and to produce good plants^ under four 
or five pounds a thousand. Suckers^ be may, indeed, find 
enough ; but they must be dug up; they must be brought 
from some distance; they must be trimmed, head and roo^ 
before be can put them into the nursery : after that they 
must be cut down, and have a year's growth after that, 
even in the nursery, before they can be put out into plan* 
tations; and after all they are poor scrubby things, with an 
imperfect and half*rotteii root; and though they generally 
will grow, it is next to impossible that they should ever 
make a fine tree« As to the layers, they are produced by fix- 
ing down a large branch upon the ground, and laying earth 
Upon the stems of the smaller branches. It is two years 
before they get roots snfiicient to sufier them to be removed; 
they are then put into a nursery in rows : there they are 
cut down, and must have the growth of a year or two before 
they can be finally planted out. 

240. THE WITCH BLM.^This is the only other Elm 
that we have which is of any importance; MiLlKa calls it 
the l/lfnM9 Campettrisy or common ruff or broad-leaved 
Witch Elm4 The propagation of this is in all respects like 
the former. In some parts of the kingdom it is preferred 
to the first, for its timber; and as Mialkr himself confesses ' 
that some people raise this Elm from seeds, it is impossible, 
one would think, to find an apology, for the bungling, the 
tardy, th6 expensive practice, of mising the plants from 
stickers or layers* 
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241. AMERICAN ELMS.— There are, according to 
Micbaux, the ,Whitk Elm and the Rb0 Elm, the former 
being the largest and finest tree, and also produciag the 
best timber. These Elms are greatly superior to ours ; 
the tree is much loftier i the foliage, beyond all comparison 
more beatitifu], and the wood finer grained ; and, in every 
respect, far preferable to ours. The seed sent to me the 
year before last, which came from the borders of Lake 
Ontario, were gathered from a tree which had a clear 
straight stem seventy feet high before it b^an to rami^« 
The leaves of these Elms are between three and four inches 
long, rather narrow in proportion to their length, very 
pointed, very much sawed, and of a lively beautiful green, 
which they retain throughout the whole of the hottest 
summer. 

242. Now if it were to be believed that the seeds of the 

English Elm cannot be made to grow ; if it were possible 
to make any rational being believe this, why not import the 
seeds from America? Nothing can be easier; and I do 
not say this without having given proof of the fact. I have 
done the thing myself; and therefore I have a right to say, 
that any planter may do it if he will. But, and with this 
remark I shall close what I have to say upon the subject of 
the Elm, great care must be taken that the seeds be not 
put together in such a state as to expose them to fermenta- 
tion. All vegetables are prone to ferment, if put together in 
considerable quantities. Not one thousandth part, perhaps, 
of the grass-seeds grow, that have once been in a hay-rick. 
The sweepings of a hay-loft will produce a prodigious 
number of plants; but I am convinced, that, if the rick have 
heated, no growing seeds will come out of any part of the 
hay, except that part that has lain near the outside of the 
rick. In the case of seeds like those ^of the Elm, you do not 

k2 
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perceive, when yon open the package, that they have fer- 
mented. They even appear to be sound and solid ; but if 
there have been fermentation the seeds will not grow ; the 
germ is the thing of importance ; it is very tender, and is 
destroyed by the least degree of fermentation. I expected 
at least two hundred thousand plants from the Elm seeds 
which I imported the summer before last. Nothing could 
appear to be in better condition. I sowed them with as 
much confidence as 1 should have sowed radish seed that 
I had raised myself^ and not one single seed ever came up. 



rxR. 

In Latin, Abies; in French^ Epicie, 

■ • 

243. The botanical cliaracters are: — The male flowers are disposed in a loose 
bunch, having no carolla> but many stamina;^ joined in form of a column at 
their base, but separated above, having erect summits. The females are col« 
Jected in an oblong coue, each scale inclosing two, which have no carolla, a 
small germeu with a single stigma. These are succeeded by membrana- 
ceous winged seeds. 

244. We call every thing Fir, whether it be of the Pine 
sort or of the Spruce; but, as the manner of propagating 
and planting of both descriptions are the same, I shall not 
encumber my work by an useless division in this respect. I 
shall treat of Pines and Spruce all under one and the same 
head, I will give here, howevei', fi'om IVIillcr, the bota- 
nical characters of the Pine species. 
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PINE. 

In Latin, Pinus ; in French, Pin, 

245.The botanical characters are: — ^The male flowers are collected in a scaly 
coDical bunch ; they have no petals, but many stamina^ which are connected 
at their base, but divided at the top, terminated by erect summits ; these are 
included in the scales, which supply the want of petals and empalements. 
The female flowers are collected in a common oval cone, and stand at a dis- 
tance from the male on the same tree. Under each scale of the cone are 
produced two flowers, which have no petals, but a small germen supporting 
an awl-shaped style, crowned by a single stigma. The germen becomes 
afterwards an oblong oval nut, crowned with a wing included in the rigid scale 
of the cone. 

246. All Firs, both descriptions, bear their seed in cones, 
which, like most other things, ripen in the autumn. If they 
be suffered to hang on the tree, and do not fail down before 
the next summer, the warmth of the sun opens them ; and 
the seeds, which are furnished with a little wing, fall out, 
and are borne away by the wind ; and they will sometimes 
come up, and grow into trees, if they be shaded a little 
from the sun, and sheltered from the drying winds. You, 
therefore, gather or pick up the cones in November, or 
sometime before the spring; dry them well, and put them 
by till about March. Being then exposed to the sun, or 
laid near to a warm fire, the scales of the cones burst open, 
and the seeds come out. If suffered to remain in the cone, 
by not being exposed to heat, the seeds will remain good 
for a dozen, or, perhaps, for twenty years j but, if taken out 
of the cones, they will not keep good for more than a year 
or two ; or, at least, this is generally the case. 

. 247. As to the manner of sowing these seeds, which work 
is to be (lone as early in the spring as the ground will work 
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well fwfaich eenerallr k about tbe middle of Mairli), you 
prepare tbe grouad in tbe maBDer directed for rcceiTing 
tbe seeds of the Asa, for which see paragr^hs 109 and the 
following; witb diis material difEercDCC, howcrer : that, m 
case of fir-beds, the aflers, for a reason by and by to be 
mentioned, ought to be two feet wide at the least. The 
ground, when the beds are formed, ought to be made very 
fine; and if tbe earth were sifted on, it would be the better, 
because these seeds are Tery tender, and do not oome up 
well in rough ground. When the beds are prepared, you 
sow tbe seeds on them pretty thickly. If the weaAer be 
Tery windy, it is convenient to mix the seeds with sand that 
is rather damp ; and, indeed, it were not amiss if this were 
done in all sorts of weather, especially in the case of the 
smaller seeds, which are very apt to fidl out of the hand' in 
great quimtities in particular places. 

248. Tbe seed being sowed, pat it gently down mth the 
back of the spade, and then cover it with sifted mould taken 
out of tbe alleys. This mould should not be more than an 
inch in depth, and should be put on witb great evenness; 

249. If the weather be dry, water the beds with a fine 
rosed watering-pot, but by no means do this until the 
ground be perfectly dry ; for, if you wnter while the earth 
is fresh from its recent removal, it runs together and 
becomes baked by tbe sun, which Is very injurious to the 
coming up of tbe plants, which would begin to appear in 
about six weeks ; and then all your pains are thrown away, 
unless you keep off tbe birdsy which are mortal enemies of 
everything bearing the name of Fir-seeds. Your precautions 
on this score must not wait till you can see tbe seeds break- 
incr the ground. The finches will make the discovery long 

you will. They smell the seeds under the ground. 
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and they watch their appearance with an assiduity beyond 
belief. No eye is like that of a bird; otherwise, how does 
a pigeon, that is actually up in the clouds, discover grain 
scattered upon the earth P The finches frqni the nelgh- 
boariug trees, or, if there be po trees^ by flying over the 
garden^ ascertain all that is going forward. You cannot 
protect yourself by mats ; because the seeds, if they came 
up under the mats, would be so weak as to perish. If you 
put the mats od by day, and take them off by night, the 
birds will be on the beds and have finished their work in 
the morning before you can get a human being to the spot. 
Glass is out of the quefeftion in such a caser; and thertfoA^ 
you must have netSj the meshes of which are too small 
lor a finch to get Its head through. These nets, must 
be put over rods bent in. a semicircular form acroas tlie 
bed«9 M^tb other rods tied upon them long-^ways, so that 
the bed will liave a covering resembling the tilt of a wag? 
Ijion. Tbep you must take care that the lower edges of 
the net be pinned down.elosely to the ground^ all th^ way 
along on both sides ; so that there be not a single hole left, 
4t which a bird can creep in. Besides the birds, there are 
the mice, equally fbnd of these seeds. They get at them 
e^eQ before they break the ground. They set nets at defi* 
anoe i and whereas the others work by day, these gentry 
work by night. Traps, poison, all sorts of means, but llve^ 
trapp baited with cheese, particularly, you must resort to^ 
eispeoially if you be near a shrubbery^ or a grass-ground, or 
any place that harbours the mice. Without these preoau* 
tions, it is perfectly useless to sow the seed. I bad some 
beds lasfr summer, of both Pine and Spruce. I have pro<» 
bably fifty thousand plants ^ and 1 am perfectly convinced 
that if I had left the beds wholly uncovered, and had 
made use of no mean to destroy the mice, I should not 
June had one single planU As it wa^^ I lost much more 
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tban balfy and thought myself lucky lo preserve what 
remained. 

250. The plants should be kept perfectly clear from 
weeds, watered gently in dry weather daring the summer, 
and the ground between the plants should be moved a little 
gently now and then, so as to give the plants the benefit of 
the dews. The wide alley will give scope for all this work, 
and for the netting and mouse-catching. If you take a 
narrower space than two feet, you will sometimes trample 
the edges of the beds, and will be apt to disturb the edges 
by fixing in the ends of the hooped rods. 

251. If the plants be taken proper care of^ and if the 
ground be suitable to them, they will in general be two or 
three Indies high by the month of October, lliey oUght 
to stand in the beds another year ; for they are so very 
small, as to make it extremely difficult to transplant them^ 
in a proper manner, the first year. 

252. Having now brought the plants to the age at which 
they are to be removed from the seed-bed, I proceed to 
give directions for the removal. The preparation of ike 
ground in the nursery is precisely the same as -for the ji$h.; 
but the plants must be taken up with the greatest care^ and 
there must be no pruning of ro&ts^ except just at the point 
of the long middle root.* The woi'k should be done in 
October or in March, and hot in winter. The plants ought 
to be removed in such a way as to shake but little of the 
earth from the fibres; and, above all things, the roots must 
be close kept from sun and wind. 

253. The plants ought to stand in the nursery but <me 
vear, or two at niost, before they go into plantations^ wltere 
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the work of planting ought to be done in the manner 
directed for the Ash. If amongst lieath or furze or rocks, 
there must, of course^ be mere holes, instead of trenching* 
But the work of planting is still to be done in the same 
manner^ only extraordinaiy care taken to keep the roots^ 
while out of ground, from the sun and wind. 

254. But, in the case of Firs,.o( any description (and the 
same may be said of the Cedar and the Cypress), there is 
no need of any nmqery at all ; and the best way is, to let 
them standi not too thickly^ tvoo years in the seed-bed, and 
then put them, at once> into plantations. They will not be 
above seven or eight inches high ; but they will be ten feet 
high before plants, pu€ out at four feet high, will have 
attained the height of seven or eight feet. This Miller saw 
proved in numerous instances^ and I am sure of the fact 
from repeated experience, and from the observation of my 
whole life. 

255. With regard to the distances in the plantation^ some* 
thing must depend upon the sort of Fir, and upon the uses 
to which the plantation is destined ; and the Spruces spread, 
ia their early stages, wider than the Pines, and, therefore, 
might reasonably have more room. Four feet for the lat- 
ter and five for the former may, generally speaking, be a 
good distance ; for^ though they never can become large 
trees at these degrees of closeness, they draw each other 
up, shelter each other from cutting winds, and rise faster 
Hum if at wide distances. They should, however, be thinned 
out before their boughs interfere with each other ; first tak* 
ing out every second tree throughout the plantation, and, 
next, ali that remain in eoery other row. Even at this dts-^ 
tance, they will not attain a very great height *, but, at every 
thinning, they will get more, and more room, while those 
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lliat are cut out will yield h profit, aorf, generally^ a gttit 
profit. The first ttiinhings will yield polei; the seooiid^ 
rafters for out or teaiporary buildingn ; and the sobee queut 
euttlngft will, if the wrt be pretty good, make narrow boards 
and stuff far variom useful purposes. 

256. Firs will grow on the poorest of land, though not so 
welt as on good land. The Spruce$ come ohtefly from the 
barren rocky lands of North America ; and the land9, where 
the Pmes of America abound, are actually called Pine* 
harrans. The Firs do not much like elay^land ; but they 
Willi grow on it very well, aqd especially tbe Sprnce-Fira. 
£ertataly, as articles of prqfit, they ought to be aHowed 
Done but the worst lands; for they yield in value of pro«> 
duee to almost every other sort of tree, if both be planted 
upon tolerably good ground. 

257. Firs, if in a close plantation, ought to be keptprtincd, 
and according to the rule in paragraphs 127 and 149. The 
-pruulngs, tied up in fagots, pay well for the labour, and 
they are by no means bad fuel for lime-kjlns and brick- 
-kilns, and will burn better green than dry, which is a great 
rddvantage, JBut, in thi& work of pnming, care ouglit to be 
-taken to cut close to the trunk, and with a sharp knife* ' 

• * 

' 268. When Firs ai*e fel)ed, their stems and roots ought 
to be grubbed up ; for, like the Cedars and the Cypress, 
the stems never throw out shoots ; and these stems encumi^ 
her the ground, and do a great deal of mischief. It is tb;e 
same with the stems (or moors as they are sometimes called) 
of all trees} but the stems of deciduous trees will generally 
4hrow out new shoots, some of which, as in the case of the 
Oak, will become trees; but Firs never throw out any shoots 
at all : wfaen^ once cut down, they are gone for ever.. Wbeii 
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Firs lose^ from any cause, their leading shoot, the remaining* 
part of tliat shoot ooght to be cut clean out with a sharp, 
linife ; and they will presently, in one of the sid^braneheB^ 
find « new leader, without giving you any trouble. 

959. There remidns now, under this head, little more ta 
do than to give a list of the several sorts jOf Flra that I tbhik. 
worth planting in England ; just observing here, that tba 
Lafdi is to be spoken of in its proper place, and tbfit th« 
Cedcar ^ifLebcmonj which is eertainly*a Fky is, in all respects^' 
propagated and cultivated like the Fir, but that, though a 
most niagnMoent ornamental tree, never can, from tba 
badness o( its timber, be planted as an article of profit. I 
shall begiu with the Spruce Firs, and then come to thd 
Pines« 

260* L Thb Norway S?ancK Fir {AHeg Pkea)^ whieb 
has a large long cone, and is very commoq in England* 
2. The Balm of Gilbad Fir (JUes SuUamioa!), wlueli has 
a shorter cone and thicker leaf. 8. The Wiiitb Sixrvcr 
of North Amsrioa {AlAe^Alba)^ wkh a narrow coueaboot 
an inch and a half long. 4. The ^suntiCAN Butcac or 
DotJBLB Spruce {Abk^ tiigfa)y with a cone about m inch 
and a quarter long, and bigger round than tlie Iast-gnen« 
tioned. 5. The Ambrican Silver Fir (Atiei BiUwm^era)^ 
The cone of this Fir is about three inches long, and the tips of 
the scales are of a silver-like colour. The leaves are white oil 
the under side, so that this is a very beautifiri tree. & The 
Hemlock Spruce {Abke CanadentU). The Itavea ot this 
Spruce are shorter and smaller than diose of the other sorts, 
and the cone is not much more than half an inch long, and 
proportionably small in circumference. 

261. With r^ard to the first of Oiese, namely, the. Nor* 
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way Spruce, it produces the ^als that come from tiiat 
oountry, and it grows sometimes to the height of 150 feet. 
The second and fifth sorts, which differ but little from each 
other, do. not appear to be of much use, except as orna- 
mental trees. The first is of European origin, and it is 
said to grow very high ; but that of America rarely exceeds 
forty feet in height, and the wood, according to Michaux^ 
is inferior to that of the other Spruces. The third sort, 
namely^ Mies Jlba, is also callM the Single Spruce: it 
rarely exceeds the height of fifty feet ; its timber is inferior 
to that of the Black Spruce, and its boughs are not good 
for the making of spruce beer. The fourth sort, namely, 
die American Black w Double Spruce, is a very valuable 
tree : it attains the height of seventy or eighty feet, while 
the diameter of the bottom of the trunk does not excee4 
above twenty inches. It is used as masts for ships, and is 
etoeedihgly useful in this respect. The hiees qi vessels 
are, at Boston^ sometimes made of the Black Spruce, formed 
by the base of the trunk and otie of the principal roots. 
MfCBAUx says that it is tougher than the White Pine, but 
more liable to crack. The tree muU flourish in the coldest 
and poorest of land; and MtcHAux says that the wood has 
been proved to be, in Europe, superior to the Nobway 
PiNJfi. The twigs of this tree are boiled in water, with a 
certain quantity bf treacle or sugai*, and the mixture is left 
to fermeht. When the fermentation is over^ the beer is fit 
to drink. The essence of Spinice is obtained by boiling the 
ends of the young branches in water, and then evaporating 
the water by boiling, until you have an exti*act left ; and 
this extract is the essence of Spruce, which is brought to 
England in gi^eat quantities, but which might be made here 
as well as in America. This being a matter of some little 
importance, I ought to mention that Michaux notices, that 
Sir a* B. Laubzw^ asserts that it is the. fVhite Spruce 
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which is made use of for this purpose, bnt that he, MicHAtrx, 
had seen the process of making the beer many times, and 
that it was always made of the Black Spruce, and not of the 
White; to which I can add my not veiy little experience^ 
having had no other sort of drink, except by mere accident, 
for seven years of my life. The copper in which we used to 
boil our beer, was built at the foot of a high and steep rock, 
which was covered with these Black Spruces. We used 
first to cut down the trees, then chop off the branches, or 
rather the points of the branches, then tie these up into 
little fagots, and toss them from the top of the rock down 
into the copper, jocosely dignifying the article by the name 
of malt; when it had boiled sufficiently along with the 
treacle, we used to let it ferment, then take it out (each 
company having its allowance per day), cany it in open 
tubs (old pork barrel!!^), to our quarters, and the plenty 
was such, that each man came when he liked with the 
bottom of an old canteen, or some other such article, and 
regaled himself, upon the proceeds of these boughs^ so 
that few people understand more about this matter than 
I do; and I agree with Monsibur Michaux, that it is the 
Black and not the White Spruce, that is used for this pur- 
pose. This is also a singularly beautiful tree ; its branches 
extend out in a horizontal direction. The summit is a re- 
gular pyramid, and, in all respects, this appears to me to 
be the best of the Spruces. The sixth sort, or Hemlock 
Spruce f is a native of the same country, attains about the 
same height (aboub70 or 80 feet), is deemed a very beau- 
tiful tree, grows to a larger bulk in the trunk, is very much 
esteemed as an ornamental tree in the United States of 
America; it is in fact, in look, a spiral Yew tree, only, perhaps, 
ten times as high ; and, though the properties of its wood are 
such as to make it the least %'aluable as timber of all the 
large resinous trees of North America^, its bark is used for 
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tanning in the countries where ft grows ; and, thongb it' is 
donbdesB inferior to the baric of the Oak^ it is used (aft the 
tanning b( leather^ and very good and safaatantial leather 
jooam from the process. It is used for this pnrpose at 
JBoston and New Providence, and even in the State of New 
Yorlc; and, Micbaux says, sometimes so fer south at 
Baltimore* It is brought from the North, that is to say, 
from the district of Maine, to die parts of the United States 
just mentioned. Its deep red colour is imparted to the 
leather ; and, Michaux says, that he has been informed 
bf tlinners, that though oi itself it is inferior to the Oak 
bmrki die two species united are better tbun cither of thenS 
4^ne* 

• 

262. As to the Pinbs, Mijulbr count^/oifrleeft sorts, and 
MiCHAOX adds sereral that Miller knew notbidg about 
It would be useless to make particular menUon of each of 
these* I shall therefore notice only, firsts the Scotch Pins 
or Fir, (Pinus Sylvestrig.) 2. The Norway Rko Finb. 
iPinug Rubra,) 3* T|ie Amsbican Whitb PfN% {Pinm 
^Sirobus) ; aqd^ 4. Tlie Am jfisiCAiff Pitch Pink^ {Pitwi 
JUgida)^ 

263. As to the first of these, the Scotch f«r, evei^ body 
.in England knows too much about it, seeing that it now 
covers hundreds of thousands of acres that might have been 
covered by some valuable Pine, or by some othei* tree ; fotr 
I know of no ground where the Sootcb Fie wilt g^rdw, on 
which Birch or Locust would not grow. The sec6nd^ 
namely, the Norway Rrd Pink, is that which produces 
.the best timber ; the same Pine is found in abundance in 
Amexica, and is there also called the Red Pine. It attains 
the height of seventy or eighty feeti and Mo feet or more 
•pf diametar at its base. The cone is smallj not b^ing more 



tbalk one inch a&d a quarter loogj Md ^maU iu iu giit iQ 
l>roporti(tt. The timber make» good mastf for ships ; 
MicHAux states, that the main-mast of the St* Lawreno^ 
a ship of ^fty guns^ built by the French at Quebec^ was of 
this Pine. While young, the Red Fide has a beautiful 
aspect, and its vegetation is always vigorous* Some have 
spoken disparagingly of its timber; but Mickaux says, thai 
it has a fine compact grain, Und that iu Canada and Nova 
Scotia it is highly esteemed for its strength and durability* 
The third, . namely, the Whitb Pinb, is one of the largest 
and finest of trees. The cone is something of the shape 
of the long spruce cone, and is not at all compact, but 
loose and rough. Michaux says, that he measured two 
trunks that had been felled for canoes, one of which was 
154 feet long, and fifty-four inches in diameter. He says, 
that lie has found the largest trees of it in the best land, but 
that it will thrive in any land that he knows any thing of. 
He does not speak so highly of the wood. He has observed, 
that it is the foremost in taking possession of barren desert 
lands, and the most hardy in resisting the impetuous gales 
of the ocean^ The wood is so clear ftom knots, that it is 
very much in use where great strength and hardness is not 
required. Immense quantities of this timber are sent, in one 
shape or other, to almost all parts of the world. The fourth, 
namely, the Ambrican Prrcu Pinb. The cone of this pine 
is about an inch and a quarter long. The tree attains the 
Iheight of seventy or eighty feet, and a diameter of from 
twenty to thirty inches. Michaux does not speak Jiighly 
of the wood^ but says, that from this tree abundance of pitch 
is procured. ^ 

264. It would be useless to state particulars relative to 
any of the remainder of the long list of Pines } and, as 
I have before given directions for collecting the seed^ and 
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far doiag every thing else, until the trees be put out into 
plantations^ I have only to add here, that if seed be pro^ 
cured either at home or abroad, care should be taken 
that the eones be ripe before they be gathered ; fors, if 
they be not ripe, they will not open when laid in the sun, 
and if they were to open the seed would not grow. When 
the seed is once got out, the sooner it is sowed the better | 
but, as was before observed, if you cannot sow the seed the 
spring after you have collected the cones, the best way is 
to keep the cones unopened until the nes^t year. 
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Iq Latin, Liquidamber Styraciflua ; in French, Copalm. 

. 2S5. The Botanical characters are t— It has male and female flowers some* 
times on the same plant, and at other times upon different plants ; the male 
flowers are numerous, disposed in long^ loose conical katkins; these have 
four-leaved empalemenU, hut no petals. They have a ^eat number of short 
stamina joined in one body, which are convex on one side, but plain on the 
'4>th€r, terminated by erect twin summits, with four furrows. The female 
flowers are often situated at the base of the male-spike, collected in a globe; 
these have a double empalement like that of the male, and each of them has 
a bell- shaped, an^lar, distinct empalement, with many protuberances. They 
have no petals, but an oblong germen fastened to the empalement, support- 
ing two awl-shaped styles, to which is also fixed t£e recurved stiginas, which 
are hairy, and as long as the styles. The empalement arterwards turns to 
a roundish capsule of one cell, with two valves at the top, which are acute, 
and collected in a ligneous globe, containing oblong acute-pointed seeds. ' 

266. The Gum-tree (sometimes called the Sweet Gum) 
I do not recommend to be planted in England as a forest 
tree, there are so many others which are, in all respects, 
preferable to it; but it is so very beautiful a tree; the colour 
of the leaf, both when green and when it dies; the shape 
of the leaf, the form of the tree, are all so beautiful, md the 
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tree is so harmless as to the herbage beneath it; it would 
be so ornamental to parks/ and near to houses, that I think 
it right to speak of the manner of raising it. 

267. The SEED is contained in a round cone or ball, 
about the size of a small walnut, but perfectly round, and 
having prickles on the outside of it. When this ball is laid 
in the sun, or near a fire, these prickles, which close up 
apertures in the ball, yield away from each other, and leave 
the apertuiNss open foi* the seed to come out. If you do not 
receive the balls soon enough in the spring to sow the seed 
the same year, do not endeavour to get out the seed until 
.next year, for the seed, like that of the Firs, will not keep 
well out of the cone, 

,266. As to sowing, turn back to the directions given 
for sowing the seed of the Fir, and sow the seed of the Gum 
Tr^b in precisely the same manner, but not nearly so 
thick; cover the beds with nets also; for I have perceived 
that both mice and birds are very active enemies of this 
seed. The seed should be covered no deeper than has been 
. directed in the case of the Fir, and the earth ought to be 
equally fine ; for it is a very tender seed, and does not easily 
come through ground that is stiff or rough. When the 
young plants come up, great care must be taken not to 
loosen the earth too much about them when you pull up 
the weeds ; and, after a weeding, there should always be a 
gentle watering, if the weather be dry. The season for 
sowing is that of the Fir. 

269. In October, the plants will b^ about six inches 
>igh. Their removal into the nursery, and their manage- 
ment there, are precisely the same as directed in the case 
of the Ash, The Gum has a very bushy root; and there- 
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fore it tt remorred with great case and afetj. Aa it triU 
generally be wanted as single tree^ or as cinnips in parks, 
it may, if required^ stand in the mmety till it be fonr or five 
feet bigb, and it will, even then, remove very well. This 
.tree would be beantifid in elnmps, where it nigfat be 
planted at fonr feet distances, and thinned oot in the maimer 
before several times directed far other deddooos trees. 

270. Of the WOOD of this tree, Michaux does not 
speak highly, bnt the contrary. He says, it yields in pmot 
of quality (though in making articles of hoosehold furniture 
it is frequently nsed), to the Buicit Wauoit and Wild 
Cherry ; but that still it is frequently nsed for such articles, 
but particularly in the making of bedsteads. MicUAtrx 
adds, tliat this tree has grown for some time in Frauce ; but 
that it never has been known to ripen its seed in Europe. 



la Latin, M€$pilu$; in French, Jlubipine, 

2!ri. The Botanical characters are :— This tree is a species of the Medlat. 
The empatemeot of the Sower is pennamenty of oneleaf cot into fine spveadiDg 
concave segments. The flo*rer ia colnposeii of five roundish epnuave petals^ 
which are inserted in the empalement. The number of stamina are different 
in the several species ; from ten to twenty or more ; these are also inserted 
In the empalement, and are terminated by single snmmits. The germen Is 
sit«aied under the flower, and supports, an uncartaio number of styles, from 
three to Ave, which are ciowaeil by beaded stij^a^ The germen aAerwnrds 
becomes a roundish berry, carrying; the empalement on its top, and enclosing 
four or 6ve hard seeds. 

272* If we all knew bow to propagate and cultivate this 
tree aa well as we know the height and the size of the tree, 
and the leaf the flower and the tboms that it befu's, I might 
leave this pame wHbout any remarHB appended to it j but it 



i$ in fact a tree or shrnb of very great importiince in tliis 
CQUQUy^ and tbe propagation and cultivation of it deserve 
particular attention, which attentipui therefore, theiy shall 
ireceive at my hands^ 

^3. The SEED h, in the first place, a little red thing 
in the shape of a Medlar, which becomes ripe in the month 
of October. The seeds should be gathered then, or beaten 
off the bushes, or the biiids soon take them all away. 
When the seeds are collected, they should be put directly 
into some safe place, mixed with sand rather wet, three* 
bushels of sand to one bushel of berries, and should' be kept 
and treated in exactly the same way as directed for the 
treating and the keq>ing of the seed of the Ash, for which 
see paragraph 107. 

274. When the time arrives for sowing, which will be 
the second month of March after it has been gathered, the 
seed ought to be sown in precisely the same manner as 
directed for the Ash, in paragraphs 111, 112, and 113. 
When the seeds come up, and even before they come up, 
take particular pains to keep them clear of weeds; and, as 
has just been mentioned for the Gum tree^ if you weed in 
dry weather, give a gentle watering on the beds after the 
weeding has been done, to settle the ground again which 
has been moved near the roots of the young plants. If the 
. ground be jgood, and proper care has been taken during 
the summer, the plant will be six inches high before the 
month of October ; but you must treat the plants well^ or 
else they ivill not. 

. 275. I^ removing the plants into the nursery there will 
be . m great diflgculty ; for they have good roots, and they 
remove very well } but^ in this case, very great care must 

l2 
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be taken to a$s6rt the plants well ; to class them into 
i^rongones and weak ones; and, perhaps, three classes 
would be better than two. It is of the greatest consequence 
in the putting these plants finally out, that there be no 
mixture of weak plants and strong plants ; because when 
the plants come to go into hedges, the strong plants will 
overtop the weak ones, and leave gaps, which can never be 
very easily closed up again ; the weaker plants may stand 
a year or two longer in the nursery than the strong ones 
according to the purposes for which they are wanted. 

276. No one makes a plantation of Hawthorns. The 
great use of the tree is to make hedges, commonly called 
Quickset Hedges. The age of the plants for this work, 
and the manner of doing the work, are detailed at full 
length in paragraphs 34 to 37 inclusive, to which the 
reader* will be pleased here to refer; but, in that part of 
the work, having spoken of a high bank whereon to plant the 
hedge, I ought to mention here, that precisely the same in- 
structions are to be followed if the hedges are to be planted 
on the level ground. 

277- If plants are wanted to make part of a shrubbery, 
or to become standard trees in a park or a laMm, they 
should be pruned up the sides as they proceed, in the nur- 
sery, where they should not stand above four or five years, and 
they should have one removal in the nursery, and one sum- 
mer's growth there, the year before they be finally removed. 
This will givethem a bush root; there will be little of the 
root to amputate at the final removal; and they will strike 
off in the new ground, if they be carefully planted there ; 
that is to say, if the work of planting be performed in the 
manner directed in the case of the Ash. If thus planted, 
they will start afresh with very little check. 
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278. When Hawthorns are plante^l out singly^ or in 
chimps of three or four, it is very desirable that, to their 
other great beauties of leaf and flower, they add that of a 
straight stem. This a transplanted Hawthorn never will 
have, if the transplantion of it take place at top advanced an 
age. Five years old is quite old enough ; for, if they be 
tall, the wind hlows them on one side, and they become 
and remain leaning and unsightly things. If they do lean 
on one side, and cannot be easily restored to an erect posi- 
tion, they ought to be cut down to the ground, and a new 
stem suffered to come up, 

« 

279. The wood of the White Thorn, or Hawthorn, is 
very hard and compact; and, when it attains to any consi- 
derable size, it is used for most of the purposes which have 
been spoken of as those to which the wood of the Crab is 
usually destined. As underwood, it produces mere bmheaj 
and it ought not to be suffered to interfere with the otber 
underwoods. 
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In Latin, Corylus; in French, Noisettievs, 

280. The bdtanical characters are :— It has male and female flowers grow- 
ings at remote distanees on the same tree. The male flowers are produced ia 
lungs scaly katkins, each scale including a single flower, having no petals, 
but eight short stamina fastened to the side of the scale, and terminated by 
oblong eisct summits. The female flowers are included in the future bud, 
attiog close to the branches; these liave a thick two-leaved perianthium, 
torn on the border, sitting under the flower when it is small, but it is after- 
wards enlarged to the size of the fruit ; it has no petal, but a small raundish 
germen occupies the centre, sapforting two bristly coloured styles, mrbif h 
: aretlavger than the emyalemeiit» crpwned by single stigmas. The germen 
afterwards becomes an oval nut, shaved at the base and compressed at the 
top, ending in a point. 
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281. This, which- is otif of our most useful underwoods, 
Is the common Nut-Tree. which is too well known to us aU 
to mike any very particular description of its height, i^e, 
foriny leaf, or any thing else belonging to it, necessary la 
this place. There are several varieties of the nut, amongst 
wliich are the Cob and the Filbert ; but the whole are pro<- 
pagated and cultivated in the same manner ; except that. If 
JfuU be the object, you mqst propagate by suckers or layers, 
and not from the nut ; for, if Cob-nuts or Filberts be sowed, 
the fruit of the trees which come from them will, in all pro- 
bability, be nothing more than the common nut. I mentk>B 
this incidentally, for these are matters of horticulture, and 
have nothing to do with the rearing of timber trees and 
underwood. 

98Si. As tmdenvoody the Hazbl is a very useful plantw It 
does not grow so fast as the Ash, as the Bincn, as the 
CHBSNtnr, or as the Willow ; but it produces a peodig^us 
number of shoots from its stem : it will bear the shade bel- 
ter than almost any other underwood; and, though its 
shoots do not grow to poles, they make the best of rods, 
small hoops, hui*dles, hetbers to hedges, very good stakes, 
and are good for many minor purposes, particularly for the 
making of vent<-pegs. 

283. The Hazbl grows best upon what is cafled a hazle- 
mould : that is to say, mould of a reddish brown ; but it will 
grow almost anywhere, from a chalk or gravel to a cold and 
wet clay ; but the rods are durable in proportion to the 
dryness of the ground on which the Hazel grows, and they 
are particularly good where the bottom is.^chalk. I have, 
indeed, seen very beautiful coppices, with Hazel rods as 
thick as they could stand, in a soil not more than from four 
to six inches deep, a poor hungry soil too, lying upon a bed 
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of cbaik. In tbe norlii of Hainpshire are thi* fines^l coppices 
I have erer seen of Hazel : there, on tbe sides or on tbe tops 
oi some oi tbe bleakest bilk in England, you see inmunera<» 
We coppices of tbis wood, and generally very fine. Tba 
HjkztL spUta freely, and is, therefore, peculiarly calculated 
for burri|es audbciops; and, in tbe country last-mentioned^ 
huidtes are made of split rods io the neatest manner. 

284. The sbed of the Hazel is the nut, so well known to 
every body in England* Some years these nuts are very 
scarce, but in other years, they are altogether as abundant 
Jn 1^6, at the great &ir of Wbvh ill, which takes place ia 
October, it was supposed that there were more sacks xif nuts 
(each holding four bushels) than there were at tbe same 
fiitr, pockets of bops, though fix>m that fair the whde of tbe 
West of England is supplied with hops. In sudt a year^ 
thersfiDre, the irats^ when rip?v <c^n ^^ obtained at the ex* 
p^ise of aibout twenty shillings a sack, when taken out of 
the gceen husks that cover, them. A part of these will 
always prove bad, and will not grow; but, supposing a 
fourth part to be of this description, three bushels contain 
a prodigiofts nuhiber of niits. i 

28&* Whet) you have the nuts ooUeeted^ they ougbU Uke 

« 

tbe Beech nuts and Chesnuts, to be laid in the sun till ji^r- 
fectfy dry; and then tliey ought to be put ipto dry saiH)> iu 
the manner directed for the Beech nuts and the Chesnuts^ 
ti which I tbe reader will be pfea^ed to turu back. You 
ougbti to-move them onee every moifttb» to see wbQtb^r they 
have become damp; and if so, they ought to be put io a 
dry«r phioe. The greatest care mm% be takei^ to preserve 
.tbelEi, fbc they are. very apt to spoil. 

S86. As totbe SOWING^tbey might be sowed in plouglied 
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gmuod^ wliicb is iatendod to he the coppioe, betag.flQWdd 
mf^ ilbe, ground like wheat or. badey, only more tbuily^ of 
qourse ; and Ibis would do very weU^ as it would in the case 
of, many other treee^ if there were any magic spell to keep 
the weeds from commg ; but the nut-p^ant is a very tender 
plant when youngs as tender as a radish^ and is presently 
covered over by w^eeds; and. perhaps by sowing a whole 
i^^ld Qf ten acres^ you would not obtain ten trees. 

. 287* Plantations must, therefore^ be made from plants 
^bed by sowing the seed. The manner of sowing the jseedi 
aw) the time of sowing it, . are^ and for the iame reasons^ 
pr^isely tho^e mentioned in the case of the Beech nut 
The coveric^ is to be of the same thickness, but the beds 
should be kept clear of weeds with stiU grt^ater- care i nA^ 
in ppUing out the weeds, gi*teter care should be taken not 
to disturb the plants, whicbj if thus managed, and watered 
ho)Kv and then lightly in the evening in very dry %vealber^ 
will be from four to seven inches high in the month t)f 
October. ^ : 

288. They will come out of the seed-bed with a very 
bujlhy root, which will merely want tippii^ with a sharp 
if oife 3 and then the plants are to he sorted, . putting the 
strong ones by themselves aad the Weak ones by tbenir 
selves, for the reasons before mentioned. 

• 289. The distances in tl^e planjtation should, I think, be 
those cif I'ows of five feet ^opfirt, ^tbe plaints five feet apart in 
the row; the plants of one row coming oppodte to themU- 
die of the intervals ii^ the othev row. If tliegcoiiiid.were' 
yery: good, %\\e d^laDf:ies.ii%ht be still greater] )fmr ihe.Hazel 
stem spreads very widely, and soon fills up a great space* 
As to the cultivation of the ground^ the cutting down of 



the pbats to form gteii», the fdliiig of the coppltre, and' the 
itpplication of the crop, all are the same as those metitioiied 
under the bead of Ash; except that, in the case of the 
Hazel, no plants are ever left to become trees, and noiie are 
ever intended foir poles. 

290. Before a man plant a coppice, he ought to ccmsider, 
and indeed he naturally will consider, the country the cop- 
pice is situated in, and the probable demand for the different 
sorts .of the produce of underwood. Surrounded by the 
hop-grounds of Kent, or any other part of England where 
there are hop-grounds, poles will be his principal objetet; 
and then the Ash, the Chesmut, and, in wet situations, the 
WrtLow and the Alder, he will naturally look to as the 
things to plant. Near to great towns. Birch he will con- 
sider as a desirable article ; in sheep countries, amidst the 
downs, where the folding of sheep is the great source pif 
manure and of crops of corn, rods and hurdles will be the 
objeets df Us coppie^; and here he will want Hazel, and 
here, todj he will find a Efort of soil on which the best Hazel 
grows. 

•QQik :The HjiSiZL co|>pice, like others, is cut down whi^n 
the kaf b ofl^ *and the cutting always ought to cease by the 
first of Manefa,' and all coppices ought to be quite cleared by 
Ihe twenly*fifth of thai month. The age of the Hazel, when 
it will be fit'for the purposes above-mentioned on dry gi'ound, 
isifrom «ten to twelve yeai*s ; but it ougKt not to be cut till 
thb l-dds are at tliepi^oper size. The whole of the rods will 
not beati ttiat si%emt the end even of twelve years; but, if 
lite' coppice stannd too long, ttie prime rods will have become 
Itoo^ Wg^ Md thus a los^ of time, as wdl as of crop, will have 
been oc<iask)ned« 
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292. The botanical characters are : — It ha^ male and female flowers at 
separate distances on the same tree. The male flowers are disposed iii 
an oblMigsropeorkatkiD, wbicliit cylindrical and ittibritfttftdy wKh dpiieci 
between the acales]^ eiM^h sl^e has ope flowtrj, with qnf petal fix^ iiv Uif 
pyter centrei toward the outside of the scale. The petal is divided into six 
equal t>arts ; hi the centre is situated many short stamina, terminated by erecl 
acute summits. The female flowers ^i^w In small cliiirers, ^sHdb^ eloge ke 
the branches ; these have a shorty erect, fi>uivpoifi|^ einfltl4«M9t,,9tttiiiff p^ 
jtBe ^erme^, A«d nn acate erect pe^, 4iirified into -four pait%. Under the 
empalement sits a large dry oval berry, with one cell, inclosing a large oval 
nut with netted furrows, the kernel of which has four lobes which are vari- 
iHisly formed* •''■...•* 

r • 
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29d. Tliere are divers sortfa or varieti^ of Ike HicniOBY* 
MxciiAVX counts no kfls than eight varietiea o£ \hbA tattei 
but the Americans make no distinction, except tbat.eftbe 
SflELBARK Hickory Nut and tbe Hard Hickory Nut. 
Tbe %i^od appears to be pretty Bciarly tbe saibie iii flidmaU. 
Some of the trees grow higher than tlie others i btil the 
StiBLBARK grows to the height of eighty or.l9iie;biuidit»l 
feet/ but n^ver with a very thick. «lxA&. or! thiok^ seMam 
more than two feet or two feet aiKl a half io diflUMtet'< : Tiie 
tree grows in America, in all sorts of groiiod> frcuDith^ 
deepest and richest vaUey^ to tbci^gbest tad pmirtst 
Tbe tree, as an 6bject to look at^ is exceedingly beai 
loaded with leaves of a fine airy shape, aid oC:& hrigJIt 
green^ turning yellow ,with th^ first frosts of the aptami^ 
and hanging upon the tree . sas completely fl« if -gree% 
for a month or six weeks after they have become of a bright 
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yellow; having^ as to its autumnal foliage, notbifig \q ex- 
ceed it^ except the Sassafras, wbicb is still more thickly 
covered with leaves, those leaves still more beautifully 
formed, and their yellow of the autumn of a brighter dye. 

294. The wood of the Hickory is not good for buildiOg$, 
but it is excellent for a great many ilaes : for the making 
of tool-handles of all sorts; for the making of .fishingrrods, 
of wliip-'handles, of handspikes, and of every thing wbicb 
requires great hardness and toughness, Mic^aux gives 
instances of it having lasted under water for a great num- 
ber of years ; and I have a piece of wood now In my possesr 
Biottt^ recently sent me fix>m New York» a certificate attend - 
mg which showa that it had been under water for . mon^ 
than FIFTY YEARS. . For toughness and suppleness, this 
wood surpasses all others. The back-bows of wooden 
chairs are made of this wood, not of a young tree». but of 
a piece cut out of a plank. The great broad hoops that gp 
ixmnd the masts of ships, are made (xi Hickory wqod, first 
sawed out.Qf a. plauk, tbep plaped; and the best woodepfi 
hoops in tlie world, for barrels and tubs, are made q( 
HicxX>RY^ So tough is thi^ wood, that, in New England, 
they take thin strips of it, and work them together in^ 
ioell-ropes and clothes lines^ one of which last I bought when 
I* was la$t in America* It i»u8ed for axletrees for carts and 
waggons. It may bend, but it takes a weight or a forces of 
an extraor^nary nature to break a piece of Hickory as big 
as one's wrist. This tree has been so hunted after for its 
various uses, and especially as fuel, of which it is the best 
that ever ^as known, that MiciiIaux seeips to think that 
the wiioje race will be destroyed in America in a very few 
years ; and indeed, where there is navigable water leading 
to a considerable town^ th^ slaughter of this tree has be^n 
without mercy* 



Thb Hickory. 

295. As underwood, tbe Hickory would be invaluable as 
hoops. It is made use of, as I said before, for all purposes 
where toughness and suppleness are wanted ; for tool-han- 
dles, cogs of wheels not exposed to wet ] for the wood does 
not last long, if exposed at the same time to the air and wet. 
It is used for the teeth of wooden rakes and harrows, and its 
surpasses our Crab in clubs, walking-sticks, and the swin- 
gles of flails. It is always used in bows of ox-yokes. You 
must absolutely beat a stick of it to pieces. It will come 
to pieces in little shreds, in time, but nothing will break it. 
It is employed, above all things, for wooden hoops of every 
sort ; and it is always used, where it can be obtained, in the 
forming the hoops of casks and boxes, for which purpose 
immense quantities are used in thie United States, and ex- 
ported to the West India Islands. These cask-hoops are 
made of youpg Hickories coming from the seed, and cut 
down at the height of from six to twelve feet, without any 
choice as to the different varieties of this tree. My barrels 
come from America with hoops sometimes made of young 
Hickoribb and sometimes of the White Oak : the Hick- 
ories, however, Micuaux says, are the best for this pur- 
pose; because, although the White Oak is equally elastic, 

it Is more apt to peel off in small shreds. ) 

• • • ■ . 

2d6. A Hickory coppice would be an invaluable thf^ig 
in England. When cut down the first time, the stems 
would send but two and three shoots; and if the distances 
were as directed for the Asu or the Birch, the produce of 
an acre would be from fifteen to twenty thousand hooi>s. 
It is said that the Hickory is of slow growth "when young; 
but this slowness of growth is only for the fii-st two or three 
years: Tor 1 have one now at Kensington, which has been 
sowed five years, and which Is now above seven feet higli. 
They Might be planted in coppices at thi'ee feet apai% 
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which Would give 4840 plants upon an acre. K lit^e 
plants were properly treated, they would, at the second 
cutting, yield from 20,000 to 40,000 hoops ; because each 
rod is always split into two^ and therefore makes two hoops. 

297* Tlie plants should not, in this case, be cut dqwn 
until the second year after planting; because, having so 
few fibres, and being so difficult to cause to strike, tbe 
plants do not get good root till the second year. When cut 
down, they would go up wif;h a straight stem, and, in ten 
years, or thereabouts, would make good hoops. No othef* 
trees should be planted with the Hickory, because these 
latter grow so slowly at first, that the others would over^ 
shadow them and keep them in a state of subjection. 

298. Now, as to the manner of propagating the Hickokv, 
it is only by seed ; and that seed is neither more nor less 
than a little Walnut, having a shell of different degrees of 
hardness, in the different varieties of the tree. The form 
of this Walnut, too, differs with these different varieties. 
The seed never, I believe, ripened in England ; but it is 
easy to be bbtained from America, anywhere to the south 
of the Province of Maine. Tliese little Walnuts ought to 
be sown as early in the year as possible ; for, if sown late, 
many of them will not come up the first year. The manner 
of sowing is precisely that of the Ash ; only the nuts, when 
laid upon the bed, should be patted down heavily with the 
spade, before they be covered; so as to .fix thenji firmly in 
the ground, and to prevent them from being washed out 
with heavy rains, or disturbed by worms. 

299. As to the presei*ving of the seeds, they may be tossed 
into a barrel like so many stones, and kept in any place 
where they are not absolutely wet, When the plants five 
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op^ diey should fae kept' carefully weeded; during the 
summer^ at the end of which they, will have atCamed the 
height of abodt four ijoches: tfaey should then be put into 
the oureery^ in the maaner directed £>r the Ass ; ^ut, ii| 
this case, the work of removal must be performed in the 
month of October, or early in November, and with uncom- 
mon tare^ ^Though the plants will ooly be about four inches 
high, the tap root, if you take it to its yery pointy will be a 
yard long on an average^ with vary short fibres coming out 
on the sides pf it^ You must cut this, tap. root$ oS, sq.fis to 
l^Te it. but. eight inches long; leave it as little as possible 
expotsed to die sun and wind, and then put it into tlie 
nursery in the manner directed for the A^h, but with still 
greater care* It must stand two years in the nui'sei7 ; and 
then it may be rempjKz^d- into plantations, in the manner 
directed for the Ash^ but always with still greater care. 



TBS BO&Xr'r. 

In Lfitio, Ilex; in Freoeb,. iFTouor* 

300. The botapical char^uiters are : — It has male, female| and hermaphro- 
flite flowers on different plants. The male flowers have a ^malV permanent 
empakiMnt of one* leaf, winch is iDdented ioto four^arts^ they have bat ob4 
fpfaiX, ?rhioh it cut Into four segmeBts, almost At the b^tom ; they ly^ve four, 
awl-shaped stamina^ which are shorter than the petal, and are terminated by 
small summits. The female flowers have their empalements and petals the 
^me as the male, bat have no stamina ; in their centre is placed a roundish 
gerraen^. tiainagftiiir dbtoso itipnas fiittinf^ on it. tThe g«rmen aften?ards 
becomes a roundish beriy with four ceUs^ e^fh coata|nin|f u single l^ar^^eedf 

; 301. All those who are old enough to know what 
ChrUimm i8, know what H0L1.Y is*. As tbe French cboiie tb^ 
^^JPoplar tne^** wlueb in tUeir language i$ called ^* PeupUery' 
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^ their tree of liberty ^ PeupU& seeming to have something in 
its fiollnd that ivas piirtial to the people ; ao> in ancient timeiSy 
in this country^ when men bad » little more real rdigion 
than th^ have now, the Hollv^ wbiebhas but mi'^^h'* 
too much to make it Apjy, and which is the gayest pl>ject in 
the woods and groves in the month of December, was 
chosen as the symbol of rejoicing at the anuiy«rsat7.of the 
bii*th of the Redeemer. From this cause/ the outward ep^ 
pearanees of die Holly are kiiown to mrllions, p€irbap9> of 
unlbrtunate smoke-dried creatures, who never saw the dew 
in the whole course of their lives, and to whom the Aunom 
IS totally unknown, except. from the writings of the ppets | 
and, from the description which some of tbes^ have given 
of it, one would think tjiat they themselves never could 
have seen the object they describe* 

302. The Holly is certainly a most beautiful tr^, and 
if care and patience were exercised with regard to it, It 
would become lofty and of. straight stem, as well as of 
beautiful foliage. It has n white insignificant bioasom, 
which is followed by bunches of berries, first green and 
then red, each berry containing thr^ee, oblong se.e46 as hard 
as a stcme. These seeds must be gathered in the month of 
November^ or the birds will take every one of them away, 
especially if there come snow. The Hollk: berry seems to 
he a sort of pis qUer with them ; but they will fall on them 
when they c^n get nothing else* 

' 303« The seeds,, or rather the betries, as soon as collected, 
must be mixed up with damp sand, three portions of sand 
to one oi berries; and, after having beeu kept in that damp 
state, in a cellar* or some such place, for one whole year, 
they are to be sowed in the manner directed for the seeds of 
the Ash* They will ^metimes not come up till the third 
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fear, and tben tbey must stand two years in tbe sded-bed^ 
fin* they are still too small to be removed until then. They 
imist be moved into a nursery, and finally into hedges, or 
into shrubberies, with all the care and all the precaution 
pointed out in the case of the Cedars* 

304. The wood of the Holly is very hard, very close and 
ihie-grained, and serves for many purposes where it is 
fimnd of considerable size. It is used by cabinet-'makers; 
takes a very brilliant poUsh, and is employed for inlaying 
mahogany furniture. It is good for the purpose of turnery, 
and for making light screws, and Michaux tells us, that 
in America it is sometimes used for the pulleys or blocks 
of ships 5 but, in that country the tree grows larger, though 
its outward appearances are not very different from those 
of our tree. I have seen the Holly in both countries 
flotirisbing in every sort of soil, and generally I have seen 
the AMBttfCAN Hollies much larger aud more lofty than 
ever I saw it in England. Its principal use is the mak* 
ing of 7ieclg«#, for which purpose it is excettettt,at once the 
most ornamental, giving the most complete shelter, and 
forming the most effectual barrier against even the smallest 
of animals, of any fence consisting of trees or shrubs. To 
form a hedge, the Hollies should be planted at the same 
distances, and in the same manner, as directed for those of 
the Hawthorns; but, like other evergreens, should never 
l)e moved, except early in September or in April- 
SOS. This tree is found in most of our coppices in England. 
When it produces long and sti*aightish sticks, they are put 
by for wliip-iiandles, being very tough in their young state. 
The stouter sticks are laid by for walking-^sticks, or for 
swingles for flails, and the brush goes to the making of 
dead hedges^ in which it will licj with its leaves notperished^ 
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for three or four years. The Holliks should he cut down, 

not the first but the second year after they be plUnted out, 

because they do not strike readily, like the greater part of 

deciduous trees; and, in the pnining of the roots, follow 

the directions given in the case of the Fi as ; for here, the 

fibres are not to be cut off, but only the points of the long 

and straggling roots ; and the plants ought to be kept out 

of the ground, at every removal of them, as short a time as 

possible. 
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' In Latin, Caxpinn$; in French, Charme, 

306. Tb« botanical characters are :-^It hat male and female flowefS) g:rdw- 
ing separately on the same plant. Th« male flowers are disposed i«i a cylin- 
drical rope, or katkin, which is loose and scaly, each scale covering one 
ftowcr, which has no petals, but ten small stamina, terminated by compressed 
hairy summits. The female Bowers are disposed in the same form, and are 
j&iligle tt^er each scale ; these' have oni^petaU which is shaped like a oup, out 
into six parts, and two short germen, each havinf^ two hairy .styles, crowned 
by a single stigma. The katkin afterwards grows large; and, at the base of 
each scale is lodged an oval angular nut. 

307. There are three or four varieties of the Hornbeam, 
one of which, which comes ft*om America, is called Iuon 
Wood {Carpinus Ogtryd); and in England it is called the 
Hop-KoRNBifiAM, because its seeds come in a sort of cone, 
very much resembling a rather small and oblong hop. 
This, howevfer; Is an driiam^ntal shrub, and, of course, does 
nbt come linder otir prieseht inquiries. The con!imon Horn- 
BI9AM of AmeHca very' much resembles our' bwn in all rc« 
spectSj but MictiAux says, that It is better for hedges, or, 
ttt lea^, 'fai6t^ brhatli^fttal, asit^ bi^atidies dre more niime'^ 
rous, and «(8 its' fdliftge is closer and iliore tufted. 

M 
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306. The use ofthis tree is to form lofty hedges for the 
sheltering of kitchen gardens, and other such purppses^ 
the wood is very close and hard, and fine grained, and i^ 
sometimes used by, turners for various purposes. It is alsp 
very good as fuel; but the tree rarely attains any consider 
rable height or bulk ; and its great use is for the forming 
of Iiedges ; its shoots being so slender, and so numerous^ 
that they admit of clipping like the hedges made of HaWt 
THORN, and a hedge, if well managed, may be kept thus 
from twenty to thirty feet high ; and the leaf being very 
beautiful, and adhering to the tree almost through the 
winter, here is ornament as well as- use* . 

309. The SEED is very hard: it should be carefully 
collected in the fall of the year, when ripe: if sown directly, 
part of it might come up the first year ; but the best way 
is, to keep it one year out of ground, precisely in the 
manner directed in the case of the Ash seeds, in para« 
graphs 107 and 108; and they should be sowed, in the time 
and manner directed for the sowing of the Aen seeds in 
paragraph 108, and the following. 

310. The young plants come up with two little round 
leaves^ not so big as those of the smallest of the turnips ; 
and ;great qare must be tak^n, to keep them clear of weeds^ 
They dp not attain the height of more than fi>iir or fire 
inches the first year, when they ought to be moved into the 
nursery, jtn the manner directed for the Ash, Tbey ought 
to stand in. tl^e j^i^i-sery Hw^. years i^fpr they, are but slow 
growcn-s at fi^st. They ar^ tp.plaftt as h^e^, q^c as inde- 
pendent orn^iufnt^ tr^es. If tbp, latter he }nte|ided, they 
shpidd have the groqnd wel^l trenched for tb^, ^and jnAde 
rather good. There ought to be two rows, of plants to fprqi 
the hedge, if it be intended to^ become lofty; the plants 
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should be two feet apart in each row, and those in one of 
the rows should stand opposite the inteiTal of the other 
row. The whole of them -should be cut down to the 
ground the year after being planted. The main shoot of 
each plant ought to be suffered to go upright, and the side 
shoots, instead of being pruned off, should, on each side, 
from the very gi*ound, if possible, be worked in a horizontal 
direction, along amongst the uprights of the neighbouring 
plants. In a year or two, you begin to clip with the shears 
at the bottom of the hedge ; and, as the hedge mounts, you 
keep twisting in the side shoots, and clipping the points, 
until you have the hedge to the height you wish, when you 
make the top either like the ridge of a house, or flat, as 
may best suit your taste. The hedge, like that of the 
Hawthorn, should be clipped twice a year 3 in the winter, 
and about the middle of July. Having omitted to mention 
this under the word Hawthorn, I mention it here as 
worthy of particular attention. 



III Latio, Larix; ia French, Melose, 

311. The botanical characters are: — Male and female flowersi growing 
separately on the same tree. The male flowers are disposed in a scaly kat- 
kin; they have no petal , but they have a great number of stamina, tvfaich 
are connected io a oidumn below^ but are separated at their points, and ter- 
minated by erect summits. The female flowers are disposed in a conical 
shape, having no petals ; these are placed in pairs under each scale, having 
a -small germen, supporting an awl-shaped style, crowned by a single stigma. 
•The germen afterwards becomes a nut| with a membranous wing incioted 
in tbe scales of the cones. 



312. This is a tree about which there is not much to be 

said by me ; because^ whether as to the manner of collect- 

m2 
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ing, of getting out of the cone, or of sowing the seed ; 
whether as to the manner of removing the plants into the 
nursery, of putting them in plantations, of managing 
them in those plantations, of thinning them out into the 
plantations, or finally as to cutting them down as timber, 
every thing said under the head of " The Fir," is equally 
applicable here; and, therefore, I have only to request the 
reader to turn back to what has been said under that head. 

313. But there is one use to which Larches are put, and 
to which the Fir can scarcely ever be applied ; namely, 
that of Hop-PoLBs, of which it makes not bad ones, when 
the tree has attained a height, so as to make it about an 
inch and a half through at twenty feet from the ground. 
This pole is said to last as long as that of the Ash ; but it 
has the fault which I mentioned under the head of Chesnut, 
that of being too big at the butt in proportion to its height. 
I am so decidedly of opinion that it is far more profitable 
to plant Ash for this purpose, and more especially the Lo- 
cust, as we shall see by and by, that I do not recommend 
the planting of Larch for the making of Hop-Poles. If 
plante<l for that purpose, however, the plants should not 
stand at more than three feet apart, and should be kept 
pnmed up on the sides, as directed for the Fia and the 
Chesnuiv these being the means of keeping the butt of the 
pole nearer proportioned iti size to the point of it. But the 
disadvantage of employing ground in this way, for the pur* 
pose of obtaining poles, must be evident to every one who 
considers that, at three feet apart, an acre will contain only 
4480 poles ; that the Ash or the Locust will, if you please, 
contain just the same number at the frst crop; and 
that the Larch, when once cut down, never shoots again ; 
while the Ash or the Locust will give you, in all probability, 
from ten to twenty thousand poles out of the stems which 
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you Lave left iu the ground; so that, at about three cut- 
tings, either of the two latter will have given you about 
forty thousand poles on the acre, while the Larch will have 
given you only 9680 poles ; and, to obtain these, you must 
grub the ground, trench a second time, and make a new 
plantation of Larches. The trees are pretty, and they make 
good timber when they are large. They are ornamental, 
but they yield to many other trees even in that respect ; 
and, as poles, it can never be profitable to plant them, 
especially when the Birch, the Ash^ and the Locust, and 
particularly the first and the last of these, will thrive any- 
where where the Larch will thrive j and though the Birch 
does not make a good pole, it makes many other things . of 
as great and more general utility. 



THE ZiX 

In Latifl, Tilia ; in French, TilleuL 

314. The botanical characters are:— The flower has a concave^ coloured 
empalement, which is cut into five parts; it has 6ve oblong blunt petals, 
which are crenated at their points, and many awl-shapeil stamina, terminated 
by single summits, with a roundish gcrmen, supporting a slender style. the 
length of the stamina, crowned by an obtuse iive-comered sligma. The ger- 
men becomes afterwards a thick globular capsule with five celU, opening at 
the base, with five valves, each containing one roundish seed. 

315. There are several varieties of the Lime, and the 
Common Lime in England is too well known to require 
any description as to its outward appearances. It is well 
known to attain a great height, to be very beiautifol in its 
foliage in the former part of the summery to have a leaf, 
ho^vever, that dies early, that becomes rather ugly by Au- 
gust, and that litters the ground all over by the month of- 
September. This tree, which is never placdd iti plantations 
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for timber, and which is not; worth a rush as undei'wood, is 
merely an ornamental thing, having a soft white woody used 
sometimes in toy-turnery, and for some other purposes of 
no great consequence ; but the tree is greatly ornamental, 
grows fast, and stands erect, especially if raised from the 
seed. 

316. The SEED of this tree is a little kernel of the si^e 
of a veiy small pea, contained within a bard and toughish 
shell, which shell is covered with a slender pulp. Thfe 
seed does not always ripen in England, but it sometimes 
does, in very fine and hot summers ; and it may be gathered 
early in September, in very great abundance, and with the 
greatest possible ease. 

317* Miller, after giving directions for raising this tree 
from layers, says, that '^ if the tree be intended to grow large, 
to raise from seed is the best way.*' The matter for surprise 
is, that any one should ever raise a Lime from a layer, see- 
ing that it is always intended to grow large, that it is want- 
ed for its height, and the mass of its foliage, to make a 
stately appearance in avenues, in clumps, or in independent 
trees ; therefore, I shall give particular instructions relative 
to this mode of propagation. 

318. The time of sowing is the same as that of the Ash 
(plui*agraph 108), only with a covering a little less deep. 
The seed, when collected, should be made perfectly dry in 
the sun, then mixed with very dry sand, and kept in that 
state until aboiit the month of August after it is collected. 
The mixture may then be moistened a little, and kept fre- 
quently turned ; and the sowing should take place in No- 
vember, lest the seed should begin to sprout in the heap. 
If you sow in the November after you have collected the 
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seeds, some of them will come up, but, perhaps, not one out 
of fifty. I have several beds of Ambrican Limes which I 
sowed last March (it is now the 2d of March, 1828) : not a 
seed came up ; but I have examined the beds, and believe 
all the seeds to be sound. 

319. When the plants come up, they will appear, as they 
are, veiy lender, and the beds must be scrupulously kept 
clear of weeds. It is a very bushy-rooted plant, takes root 
with the greatest facility, and should be moved into a nur* 
sery at the fall of the year, in the same manner as directed for 
the Ash, in paragraphs 120, 121, and 122. In this nursery 
the plants may stand a year or two, having been assorted, 
as mentioned in the case of the Ash $ and, as Miilbr justly 
observes, if you mean to have a fine, a straight>trunked, a 
lofty, and a long-lived tree, you must not only raise from 
the seed, but also plant the tree out where it is finally to 
stand while it is youngs certainly not more than three or 
four years old. If you plant in parks, or in any place where 
cattle go, you must fence round the trees effectually ; for,, 
if once cropped, the trees will never be beautiful; and if 
only the side shoots be cropped, the cropping will disfi- 
gure the tree, and prevent it from thriving. 

320. If you wish your tree to branch out from the bottom, 
as people generally do, when the trees are planted three or 
four in a clump, or as independent trees^ you must, of 
course, refrain from cutting off the principal side shoots j 
but if you wish it to have a clear stem to any considerable 
length, you must prune iu the manner directed for the 
Bekch. When Limes are cut down, they send out great 
numbers of young shoots from the sides of the old stem ; 
but these never arrive at anything more than the forming 
of a sort of bush ; and the stem, with all its branching 
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wots to their utmost extent, ought to be grubbed up and 
taken out of the ground^ making room for something else to 
grow. 

321. There are two sorts of American Lime : the Whitb 
Lime {lilia Alba) and tlie Downv Lime {Jilia Pubescem)* 
These Limes, according to Michaux, do not rise ta a 
height, in general, equal to ours; but, as ornamental trees, 
they very far surpass ours. In America, .they are both 
called by the name of Bass Woody from the circumstance of 
the inner bark being so excellent for the yifi^lding that stuff 
of which our garden macs ai'e made. The wood of the 
American Limbs appears to be that of ours ; but the trees 
have this great advantage over ours, that the leaf is larger 
in the White Lime, is of a more ornamental shape, and 
preserves its bright green until the frosts come. The other 
tree, the Downy Limb, is still more ornamental, the leaves 
being of a very bright and beautiful green on the upper 
side, and pretty nearly white on the under side. The man- 
ner of propagating and of managing these trees, is, of 
course, the same as directed for the English Lime; the 
same objections to the raising from layers apply here also. 
It is surprising that people should not raise from the. seed^ 
seeing that it is so much clieapety as well as better in every 
respect. I can never too often beseech the reader to remem- 
ber, that a layer is a BRANCH of a tree ; and that it is 
against nature to expect a tall and handsome tree, with a 
regular trunk, diminishing from the base upwards, to come 
from a branch. Accordingly, we see them in tbe nurseries 
requiring everlastiiig attention, to prevent their growing 
into forks and becoming bushy-headed. After all, they are 
but poor scrubby things, full of knots and burrs from tlie 
frequent cutting about^ and the wonder is that tl^ey ever 
make any figure at all. 
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In Latin, Robinia Pseudo Acacia; in French, Acacie, 

* 

322. The Botanical cbaractera are :^The empalement of the flower is 
small, of one leaf, and divided iqto^four parts; the three upper segments 
being narrow,, but the upper one is broad. The flower is of the pea-bloom 
kind. The standard is large, roundish, obtuse, and spreads open. The two 
wings are oval, and have short appendixes^ which are obtuse. The keel is 
roundish, compressed, obtuse, and is extended the length of the wings. Jn 
the centre are situated ten stamina, nine of them being joined together, and 
the other standing single, terminated by roundish summits. It has an oblong 
cylindrical germen, supporting a slender style, crowned by a hairy stigma ; 
these arie inclosed by the keel. The germen becomes afterwards fm oblong 
comprdssed pod, inclosing kidney-shaped seeds. 

323. This is^ in my opinion, the tree of trees ; it was, at 
any rate^ my desire to see tliis tree introduced into general 
ciiltivatiotx ih England, tblit induced me to import the seed 
and to sell the plants here ; and that led, also^ to the writing 
and the publishing of this work. I shall^ therefore, leave in 
this article nothing unsaid that I know upon the subject ; 
and I believe i know as much on tliis subject, and perhaps 
more, than any man in the world, and particularly as to the 
propagation of the tree^ which, when I have given the fullest 
possible account of the valuable properties of the tree, I 
shall make as easy to the reader as is. the rearing of cab* 
bages or turnips ; and that, too, at an expense so moderate, 
as to make it next to impossible for any gentleman, who 
has the seed, to refrain from cultivating this tree upon as 
large a scale as his possessions will permit* 
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324. There are several varieties of the Acacia, distiu- 
guished by the difference in the size of their leaves, by that 
in the colour of the blossoms, by that of the size and shape 
of the seed-pod, and by the size and shape of the seeds 
themselves. Some of these varieties, according to Michaux, 
yield but very yidiflferent tfttiber, though they differ but 
very little in the size and shape of the leaf, and in the size 
and look of the tree itself. One of these is called the Yellow 
fPoody in America; another is called the Sweet Locust; 
another is called the fFater Locust I have seen several 
trees, in England, of a Locust differing in appearance 
and in blossom but very little from the Robinia; but the 
wood of which, as Michaux says, is good for very little; 
so that the greatest care must be takeli, as to the variety 
of sort which is sowed. 

325i» This tree was first introduced into Europe by J. 
Robin, a French botanist, who received it from Cai}8da,.and 
cultivated it in France in the reign of Hbnry the Fourth. 
'•r-^^To commemorate the introduction of so valuable a 
>^ tree," toys Michaux, ^^ and to express the aoknowledg- 
^^ ments due to the person who had conferred this benefit 
f^ upon the old continent, Linnjsus gave thQ genus to which 
^ it belongs^ the name of Robinia." This, therefore, is that 
.particular sort qf Locust, which word l^occrsT is used by 
Michaux because it is the name given to the tree by the 
inhabitants of America, who had a right to give it what 
name they pleased ; and which name I use, not only for that 
reason, but to prevent any person, sending to America 
either for timber or for seed, from being disappointed, there 
Jbeing hardly one pnan in twenty thousand who knows the 
tree by any otfae^' name. It is curious that Michaux, in 
speaking of the fine trees which be had seen in America of 
this sort, should mention those which he saw near Harris- 
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BorRfiH^ in PeniiBylvania, it beih^from that spot that I iiav^ 
always received my MeA ; and that part of Pennsylvaniia behig 
the most famous in the whole continent for this sort of 
timber^ Harrisbourgh is situated on one of the banks of 
the Susqiiehannab River, and there, by the bye, is 9L9Htp&n*' 
Hon bridge^ built principally of Locust wood^ stretbMng 
across a rtter more than a mile wide, and under which, Ves* 
seb of no very contomptible size pass without lowering 
thetr masts. 

826. The outward appearance bf this tree, its beautiful 
leaves and flowers, are pretty well known in most parts of 
England; bttt it remained* for me to make known the. pro* 
perties of the wood* These propeities, too, are In^ part 
mentioned by Millbr ; and its surprising powers, .when 
constituting parts of ships, are m#ntioned at full length in 
Hdnter's edition of-EvEX^YN's Stlva, Notwithstanding 
this, we never heard of a man in England that ever pllmted 
this tree, until I took the matter in band, except as a thing 
of mere- ornament, in which respect it certainly surpasses 
any other in the world, but as such I should not have 
deemed it worthy of notice. I have, at different. IJmes, 
written and published upon this subject, through the chan- 
nel of the Rbgistbr, in which I began by producing certl*- 
ficates relative to the durability of the wood. I shall, by 
and by, publish those certificates, which I collected, or, at 
least, I paved the way for collecting, wMe I was in L6ng 
Island, from the month of May, 1817, to the month of 
October, 1819; a space of time that I was in voluntary 
banishment, fot* the purpose of* avoiding those dunge6ns 
into which siich numbers of the public-spirited and* vir- 
tuous reformers were put, deprived of the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, and from which they were finally released (those 
of them who suiTived their sufferings) without any charge 
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having been preferred agaimt tbetn fi*om the first to the 
last. ' Nevertheless, I did not forget my country^ and the 
duty I still owed to hei\ I was conviacied that nothing in 
the timber way could be so great a benefit as^ the general 
Quitiyation of this tree. Thus thinking, I brought a parcel 
of ]thi9 seed home with me in 1819, but I bad no means of 
sowing it until the year 1823. . I then began sowing it, but 
upon a very small scale. I sold the plants ; and, since that 
time, I have sold altogether more than a million of them. 

: 327- In other places I have said quite enough upon the 
properties of the wood, upon the uses for which it. serves, 
upon the quickness of the growth of the tree, and also upon 
the, manlier of planting it. All that I have said 'before 
must, however, be repeated, here ; for, besides that pew 
readers are every day rising up, this is the book, this is the 
part of my laboure, where every one- who cares anything 
about them will look for what I have to say relative to this 
tree; for. the manner of collecting and preserving the seeds 
of which^ and also of the manner of sowing which seed, I 
have no where, as yet, given a full and detailed account ; 
and yet it is very, material to give that account. I shall, 
therefore, first repeat what I have said before, on the pro- 
perties of the vi^ood ; then on the quickness of the growth of 
the tree ; and then I shall lay down the plainest possible 
directions for the sowing of the seed, and for the managing 
of tlie young plants. 

ft 

r ^ 

328. The wood is very hard, and close and heavy ; jt is 
yellow, almost as box 5 as hard as box, but thp gr«iin not so 
fine. The durability of this wood is such, that no man in 
America will pretetid to say that lie ever saw a bit of it in a 
decayed state. This seems hyperbolical ; but every Ameri- 
can of experience in country affairs will, if appealed to. 
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confirm what I say. It is absolutely indestructible by the 
powers of earthy air, and water. Its strength far surpasses 
that of the very best of our Spine Oak. It is to this timber 
that the American ships owe a great part of their superiority 
to ours. The stantions round the deck are made of Locust ; 
and, while much smaller than the stantions of Oak, will 
resist a sea three times &s heavy as the Oak will. The tiller 
of the ship is made of Locust, because it demands great 
strength and is required not to be bulky. For the same 
reason, the martingales of ships are made of Locust. The 
Locust is rather a rare timber in Anierica; but sometimes 
the futtocks or ribs of ships, are made of Locust ; and if a 
ship had all its ribs, and beams, and kneeJ of Locust, it 
would be worth two common ships. Further, as to ship- 
building, that important article, the TRUNNELS, when 
they consist of Locust, make the ship last, probably, twice 
as long as if the trunnels consisted of Oak. Our Admiralty 
know this very well, or at least they ought to know it. 
These trunnels are the pins, of which so many are used to 
hold, the side>planks on to the timbers of the ship. 
Trunnels is said to be a conniption from tree-nails ; but I 
do not believe it. However, we know what these things 
are : we know that they are an article of the very first im- 
portance in ship-building ; we know that the hardest of our . 
Spine Oak is picked out for the purpose ; and, with all that, 
we know that the trunnel is the thing that rots first : for the 
water, or, at least, the damp, will get in round the trunnel, 
and between it and the plank ; and if water or damp hang 
about Oak, the Oak will rot. All the American public ships 
are built with Locust trunnels, and so are all the merchant- 
ships of the first character. 

329. Some of our own public ships have, I fancy, liocust 
trunnels brought from America; and 1 have been informed. 
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tbtit ivben Croffper, ' Benson^ Mi Qo*^ ' of Liverpool^ 
buiU tbeir Enst lodiamen^ (bey imported the Locust 
tninaeU and some otber of the timbers from Ni^w York* 
We have a monstrous deal to do, iu. many recrpectt^ 
to iBake our navy (gun for gw) a match for that of the 
United States; but if we had aceomplibhed every other, 
point, there would stiU remain want of timber, unless we 
supplied ourselves with the JUocust, at the least* The 
Hkkory we should want for hanidsp'ikes> for. mast-hoops, 
and other hoops to go round the yard& and stays. Various 
otb0r things would be; wanted to make pur ships as light 
and as roomy as those of the Americanos and with the same 
degree of stredgtb ; but, without the Jjocust^ it is impossible 
to match them. 

330, But, important as these matters are, these are, by 
no means, to b^ compared to the various uses about build^ 
ivgs and fences. 1 have said that this wood is Indestructi-^ 
bl6 by the elements, except that of fire. How many thou- 
jsands of houses are rendered useless inJBogland, every year; 
by that thing which they call the di7 rot, proceeding solely 
from' those villauoiis soft.wopds, wbich jmpatiesit people 
take sqch delight in planting, and which carpenters of 
delicate constitution take such delight in- sawing and plann- 
ing. English Spine Oak is stronger th^ Deal $ and if yon 
keep it dry, it will not rot; but let it lie in the wet, or 
damp, and let the i^r get at it at .the . same time, and no 
villanous Deal bo^rd wiU turn to earth more quickly. Wiur 
dow sills of the heft of Oak will rof^ if something be not 
.done to keep away the wet from getting under them : and 
in this very way the dry rot has got into many a hoiise* 
Oak door sills are rotten in a very short time. The ends 
of beams and of joists^ if they rest upon brick or stone, 
where the moisture is constantly about them, rot in a few 
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yearai Tlte points of raftet*9| and the plos \vliicU luM 
rafters together^ arc always rotting. If these things were 
made of Locust, your house would be safe for ages. Every 
where) when you want someihiDg to lie topping; in tlie. wet, 
and at the same time to be exposed to the air^ you should 
have Locust. £ndless are tlie us^es to which it might be 
put. A bottieorack, fur instance, that you want to stand out 
of doors and bidden in some corner, a grindstone-stand, a 
hor9e4>Iook j but, particularly, a cart^bouse, or anything 
that requires pilian^ the bottoms of whicli^ are to, go into th^ 
ground* Go into any farm-yard in England ; I do not care 
what farni*yard it js : and you shall find, in tlie cart-iiouse, 
one of these things : first, the po9ts that support the biuldr 
ings rotting off very iast, just where they meet the ground) 
second, those posts rotted offhand cut off, and some stones 
put under them, to the manifest risk of the cart-house; 
third, the cart-house actually tumbling down in consequence 
of the rotting off of the posts: This ia notorious } every 
farmer, every landlord in the kingdom, know9 it» Now, I 
will insert a note from my memorandum-book, under date 
of October 16, 1819. '^ At Judge Lawrence's, at Bayside, 
^' I saw a new cider-house, built against a bilU the upper 
*^ story of it supported in front by some Locust posts* These 
^^ posts, the Judge told me, had stood for forty years, or 
*' rather better, as the posts of a cart-^dJ' They were as 
sound as they had been the first year they were cut down. 
In our stables in England, you see stones put at the bottom 
of the stall-posts. What a plague it is I Litde Locust trees, 
only about seven years old, would, for these purposes, make 
px>sts that would last for ev^. Eviery one know$ how the 
sleeper (as I think they call it) rots ; that is to say, the piece 
of wood that goes along at the bottom of epicli side of the 
stall. We know, also> how the manger-posts rot off at 
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the ground. Use Locust timber, and it will wear out the 
stone wails of the building*. 

SSL I should fatigue the reader were I to enumerate 
only a tenth part of the uses of this timber 5 but, in short, if 
the timber be imperishable^ what need of anything more in 
its praise ? Will, however, English people believe in this 
imperishability ? I would not believe in such a thing, if ho 
proof were produced; and, therefore, I will noW proceed to 

, • • • > 

the proof of the truth of what I have stated. The test of 

» 

imperishability is the situation of b post ovsill, being exposed 
to air and water; or, rather, it being so situated as to lie 
sopping in the wet. I was led, by circunistances to be stated, 
byand by, to entertain, while I was last in America, an 
anxious desire to introduce this valuable tree int6 England. 
After I had resolved to return in 1819, 1 set myself to work 
to get some seed together, which I found to be no easy matter; 
for the Locust tree is by no means abundant in any part of 
America where I have lived ; but, how to go to work to 
persuade English people that a little tree, chopped down, 
and put into the ground as a gate post or pale post, would 
stand there for a hundred years without rotting at all ! 
How to persuade English people to believe this; and to 
believe, of course, that there was a timber about a hundred 
times as ^ood as their heart of Oak ! You shall hear how 
I went to work to endeavour tb effect this. 

• r • f J . 

I 

332. In the latter end of August, in the-ycarjust spoken 
of, I was at Ptandome, the farm and residence of Mr: 
JuDGR Mitchell, in Long Island. He was building a 
new house on the spot where had stood the house of his 
grandfather. There had been a little sort of lawn before 
the door, enclosed by a pale fence. Tlie fence had all 
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been pulled up, and there it lay, posts and rails aud pales. 
I asked the Judge how long the posts had been in the 
ground* He smi etght^and^twenty years. Each post had 
been a little tree, just chopped down, sawed off to the 
proper length, and squared, and each containing about 
half a foot cf timber. They were all as sound as they had 
been the first day that they were cut down ; and even the 
little sharp edges left by the axe-chops, at the part where 
the square part noiet with the un-squai*ed part : even the 
little axe-chops were sound. The Americans use what 
they call stakes, to hold on the top-rail of what they call a 
worm-fepce. These are generally made of little limbs oi 
trees, . about eight feet long, and about the bigness of a 
bop^pole. I saw many of these at JvDOUt Mitchbll's on 
that day, which he assured me had been standing as stakes 
for upwards of thirty ^years. I hinted to the men of Kent 
that I would teach them how to make everlasting hop- 
poles; and this is a duty that I particularly owe to my 
native town of Farnham, so famous for hops. 

333. On the.25th of October of the same year, 1819, 1 was 
in company with Doctor Petbr Townsend, at Mr. Judgb 
Lawrbncb's, at Bayside, in the township of Flushing, 
Long Island. I was talking to them about this Locust- 
tree project; and here I cannot refrain from making an 
observation wliich I have more than once made in my 
Year's Residence ; namely, that, say what they will of the 
selfishness of Jonathan, I say that he is the most tmly 
liberal of all mankind. At home, he never grudges his 
neighbour his good fortune; he is always made happy by 
his neighbour's success and prosperity : and, as to foreign 
nations, he is always anxious that they should possess all the 
products, all the inventions, all the improvements that lie 
himseljf enjoys. In conformity with this most amiable dis- 
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position, my excellent friends at Bujfiide entered io^injif 
views, about introducipg the Locmt into EngUnd^ The 
Judge showed me a post^ which he said must be nearly a 
hundred years old as a post. This post had been cutdowBy' 
when a little tree, and it had served id tite capacity o£ wbal^ 
they call a hogrgaliows post, i examined it very tninotelyy. 
Mid I found it perfectly sound, even to the very tips of it.' 
It was a post with a fork at the top of it. The points of 
the fork had been cbc^pped off in a earekai maiuier; and 
there were these points perfectly sound. But the mjiia 
question was, how was the post where ii wM the groumd f 
It was just as sound there as it was in any other part* It 
had stood in a gutter, observe, for all these number of y^arai 
The water thrown to wash out the hogs had nin down tbd 
gutter, and had soaked down about the post. The niBiiie^ 
rous sweepings and shovektngB of tiie jfutter, to take away. 
the blood and the mud, had wottn away Ibe post a Uttle^.as 
th^ would have worn »way iran } hut still it was as soutii 
as on the day when it y/raafsUed* 

334. Ji;j»GR MtTciiBix was so kind aa la gire me jt ttie- 
morandum, signed by himself, relative to tbis poet| and 
JvncK iMWfiBNca, not bejog so old as his brother H]»iRV> 
wie seat for the hitter, aad he si|^d a memorandust, fela-» 
tive to the bog-gaUows posl. I dare say thnt every xeadeyr^ 
who del^hts in rtural concerns, md who duly coosldeffs tbe^ 
vast importance of this matter, will lament tbfit he, ajbo^ 
oouM 90t see these poslsu. If he happen to. be in LtmAmkf 
HE MAY SEE THEM NOW; for they are m be seen bj 
any body at the Office of the Register in Fleet-Street^ Th« 
Manchester M^gis^trates brought out horse and loot ta yee- 
vent me from passing Ihroi^h their toip^n. The Boltom 
Magistrates f«it John Hayes in prison, for ten weekly for 
annou9ciqig that I bad airlved at Liverpof)! in good health. 



Thx Locust. 

But my Locust p09ls CftiHe safi^ly to London, and I came 
soon aflet them, wUtt tbe foUoiring memorandums in my 
pocket. 

Piandome, 23 August^ 1819. 

335. I HAVE this day given to William Cobbett a Locust post six feet loag:, 
and squaring three inches by three and a half, which is perfectly sound in all 
its parts, and which has stood in the ground^ as part of a fence, in front of 
my house, from the year 1791 until about five weeks ago, when the fence 
was taken up. 

SiNGLtitoN Mitchell. 

336. Mr btotbAir, E»vnfOHAii Lawhhwce, faai^ thl* d«y tiketf u{» iMit •! tli4 
gnytrad, dnd giv^n to WittiAM CoftMTt, a ho^wgaUovr* pMt { tMbtin, « f^ 
having a fork at thetop, ft)r the pur|x»« of lodging » pdN mi, mA <m tiMdi 
pole fatfgtt are, when kSled, hanged up by the heeti. Thii ^t 1» eii liO«Uin» 
Wood ; tt was a riAgle tree, and the whMe of the lower paf^cpTfljWt tite ^ M 
!s, ftt>m extreme point to extvettie point, eigM fMlMghitiiiehesloiii} frcMtf 
like tip^of one fork tb that of the other, fironi otitftide to o«tsidtfr it is MreMeen 
And a half inefaes ; there H a knot^ the middle of whkib i«-fiMii«eMi ami s kali; 
inches from tiie end of the butt ; there vi another kdotele^iMi iMlle»llAai «h« 
middle of the fbrk ; tike circamferenee of tW poat, M tbe idttUdiatdiice fNtai» 
the ends, is eighteen inches. I hate kaofwtt tbi» post MK»il&g as. a bog-galw 
bwd posit ifurlng forfyfoitt ytetn. Wlien^ I flrM kflMTw ily It ww.a very oM 
post. 1 remember heairfog mjr fiithet i»f, that it watf a t r iii Anyk. % eW^ift 
then. I gfaouk) rappose it to hlive 1)e«» k |MMft apwMdi of >kHrMefvyfldrt. 

USII«Y: IawI&BNOA. 



.i 



387. I iMkve before mentioned, that Doerott Townsbnb 
was with tis at fiay^ide. The Doctor was acquainted with 
a Mr. Smith, of Smith's Town in Long Island, and he had 
heard that Ihere waa aXioeuftt postat Sraitb's Town^ wluch 
eoHid be prored^ by unquestionable testimony^ i» hav« 
stood^ without injury^ for Upwards of 6 htittdred years. 1 
begged of the Doctor to get me proof of thi^^. ai}d to send it 
toi me to Eagland^ TU& he did, very pttnctufilly, a9 will 
appear from the following documents. 

n2 



The Locust. 

To Doctor Pjster Townrbnd. 

33ft. Smith's Town, Long l8land,2S Feb. 1820. 

Dear Sir, — ^Yesterday moroing 1 received the letter which you mentioned 
having^ written me of the 22d, on the subject of the posts, to which 1 had cer- 
tified, on the evening of that day, at the Judge's. I observe by an extract of 
Mr. Cobbett's letter, quoted by you, that he is desirous of further information, 
and mentions something of obtaining the post. This memento of antiquity^ 
though not intrinsically worth six cents, I would hardly part with for its 
weight in silver ; but such information as I can give you is cheerfully at his 
service. There are many Locust posts in my post-and-rail cross-fences, put 
in by a fonner proprietor of the farm, who has been dead about twenty- six 
years ; probably some of them have been standing fifty years or upwards^ 
most of which are at this day in a perfectly sound state above and below the 
surface of the ground. Since residing on this /arm (about three years since}, 
I have taken down an old barn which bad been repaired by putting in new 
sills and other parts of its foundation, under, as nearly as I can ascertain, 
about for^«one cv two years ago. One of these sills was of Locust, about 
e%ht inches, square* which, by the inattention of the proprietor, had been 
buried many years under the dirt and filth which invariably collect about such 
buildings ; the foundatioa timbers had all disappeared, and some of the posts- 
rotted and entirely decayed, two or three feet above the base, when 1 took> 
poMes^n here etov^n years ^go. In removing the dirt to manure my gar* 
den, abdut two feet below the sarface> I came to the Locust sill. While the 
other timbers had. all mouldered down, and some of them so far incorporated 
with the dirt as fiearcely to be distinguished or known from it, the Locust 
was in so. perfect and uninjured a state that I had a/iatr of axletrees made 
from offU for AMOgon^Vihich are now doing good service, I recollect my. 
fathered cutting a quantity of large Locust timber for market, some of the 
limbs of which, were converted into posts to put up a board fence near the 
house. This fence I assisted in making : one Bide was flatted to receive the 
board, and the posts set into the ground, with the natural bark on, for about 
tw«uty-eight inches* Fourteen years afterwards, and after my father's de- 
cease, m making a new disposition of the ground, 1 was present when my 
brother Ebenezer took up these posts. There was very little visible decay 
even of the bark, and the wood, when stripping the bark off, bad the appear- 
ance of being' just felled. Mtfny instances* ^might be given of the durability 
and.usefulness of thi^ veiy valuable |iimbf r. So sensible are we, in this quar- 
ter, of. its grept.jWorth, that every farmer of common prudence is taking the 
utmost paihs to cultivate it, when and wherever he can. Should you make 
any further communications to Mr. Cobbett, I beg you will tender to him my 
best wishes fop the* health and' happiness of himself, and his family. With 
sentiments of much friendship and ^steem, I am. 

Your obedient and most humble Servant, 

Richard Smith. 
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339. Certificats. 

There is a Locust post standing on the road side, about sixty yards from 
Smkfa's Town River, and about one mile from Long^ Island Sound, into which 
that river empties, in the Township of Smith's Town, Suffolk County, Long 
Island, and opposite to my door. This post is a quarter section of a Locust 
trunk which must originally have been about eight inches in diameter. I 
have been informed by my uncle, Joshua Smith, father of the present Judge 
Smith, that this post was placed there by his father, Daniel Smith, grandson 
of the patentee of Smith's Town, in the year 1709. The soil in which the post 
stands is a black loam, and about sixteen feet above the surface of the river. 
It is about two feet in the ground. On examining it about a year since, beluw 
the surface of the ground, it was found perfectly and thoroughly sound in 
every respect. Above the ground there is no appearance of decay or rot, and 
no disflgursCtioB whatever, except what has been caused by friction, or by its 
long exposure to the weather. And all the effect of these causes has been 
merely to roughen a little its surface. This post is alongside of a stone horse- 
block, and was intended and is now used as a support to ascend the block. 
Wilfaln ahalf-yard of this post there is also aflat red Cedar post, of about four 
inches thickness, and which belonged to a trunk which must have been about 
twelve inches iu diameter. This post, which was set at the same time with 
the Locust post, is not quite so sound below the surface as that. Above 
ground it is also more decayed, and shows indications of having yielded more 
to the. influence of the weather than the Locust post in the same part. The 

top, particularly, is crumbling. 

KiCHARD Smith. 



340. To Mr. Cobbett. 

Sir,.-. At the request of my friend. Doctor Peter S. Townsend, I have given 
the al)ove Certificate with great pleasure, and hope it may answer the pur- 
poses you have in view from it, as I stand pledged to vouch for its accuracy. 

With much respect, 

I am. Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble Servant 

Richard Smith. 



Thx Loctox. 

341. The fact, then, of the durability of this wood, is here 
put beyond dispute. If it lasta sound as a post out of doom 
for more than a hundred years, it may be fairly said to Ust 
fbt ever. If it will make Axletr^es for ^ wagpo^ ^tf r liay4» 
itig lain as a bam sill in the wet and dirt for forty years, it 
may be fairly said that It will yield to nothing but fire. 
This tree has no sap. It is all of the same quality^ qii4 
Judge LxwftBNCB showed me «ome with the bark ob peiv 
fectly sound, after having stood more than twenty years; It 
is all spine. It is just as hard when as big round as your 
wrists as when it is as big round as your body^ Here are 
hop'^leg, then! Here is stuff 'to make bunlle gates for 
sbeep-fbldingl Here is stuff for clothes-posts and all sorts 
of uses. A Locust hop-pole, when once pointed, would 
jserve, and that, toO| without any more pointing, for hajf a 
dentmy. At Fleet»stre€t there is one of the stakes which I 
mentioned above, and which I brought from the farm of 
Judge JMjtch£I«i:#» Whoever looks ^t this stake will se^ 
that it was a mere branch, and a crooks and poor branchy 
too, cut off from a tree; yet it lasted as a stake for tMrty 
yeaT$9 and is now as hard and as solid as it was on the day 
that it was cut off the tree. 

342. Will any one suppose, that the names that I have 
made use of here, are not real names? Amongst the 
wretched calumniators of the day, there may be some to 
pretend to believe thi^ j but no pne will believe it. I wish, 
however, to leave no doubt with regar4 to a matter, which, 
as the reader will clearly see, I have long had my heart set 
upon. I will therefore fitate, that Mr. Singlbton Mitchbll 
is a brother of the really celebrated Doctor Mitchell, of 
New York, who has written so ably on natural history, who 
is famed for his learning, who is a member of most of the 
learned Societies of Europe, and who is not less renowned 



for bis karning Chan he is for hi» goodness* The ImW^ 
iEi£NC£S are^ Efpinghamj the uncle, and Hbniit, the father, 
of .Messrs. Li^wmsNCE, merchants at New York, who trade 
with London, and Liverpool* Doctor Tow^sBNn is the 
brother of Mrsi ^ Efvingham Lawkbncb. He was in 
London last June 1822, and must, doubtless, be known 
tgi i?iaay of thi^ faculty in London. In shoit, these are all 
peraonft o£ the first respeclability in every sense of that 
word, • 



J • t • .1 
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. 343^ Before I discuss th^s part of the subject, namely, 
the great durability of the wood, it is bare justice to myself 
to insert two extracts from other English woiki^ i the first 
is parit'of a Notb, by Hunter, in his edition of Evblyn's 
S.ti^Va; the second is an extract from the Gentleman's. 
MAgaki NB of the year 179L I beg the reader's attention 
to th^se extracts. 

344. Note prom HuNT«a*s tlDiTioir t(r Evblyh's Sylta. 

. My «KQ«lli9iil frittA4> Jowfh HarrJJKXD^ Esq., of Bawtry, has favoured me 
iviOi thftvloUQ.wl«eobfi«ry4Uonft» 1b a letter df^ted July 25^, 1782 :—" Tbe first 
V «X|Mruiiei»^ lb«tl know of,, respectiuc the abdication of the timber of tbe 
*' JUififUt-trfte tft ajoy prnqixties in Bhip*buildiQg» was in Virginia^ wbere I 
** i^iMM, ^ome Um? about the year 1733 3 a^4 tbere, bappoalns to be ao 
'} qnalnted. with 9(n ipceaiouft abipwrisht, that had been sent over by some 
<* tqenehaots uf ttiverpqol ta build two larse abips,; I had frequent conversar 
*^ ^pns with him^r ^e^ectinff tbe qualities of tbe several principal timber trees 
i* in .^b^t, c«Mntry. . 3fing a person of observati9,n0, he had nuide many useful 
\S r/^ni»rkf op thai sul^ect-; /which th^ nature of his employ meot a0^orded 
*^ B^nycffprtunij^es of doing with advanta^. He reckoned the Oaks^Elms^ 
*< A^hesy and many other timiber-trees common to both countries^, much in* 
<< f^ifiuf.tn.tha same sorts in England ; but frequently spoke of the Locust* 
«, tree^ias-of ei^ti^aofdin^ry qiialitiea both for ^i^pgth and duration ; and lised 
*' .oftep to say^ if a s«%den| quantity could be had» It would be the best tim- 
« ber h^ had ever met with for the buildinfl^ of ships* After he had completed 
<< hift cngagementa with his employers al Liverpool^ be set a small vessel on 
*' the «toc^s for himself j^ l^U unbiokily, not hAvin^ a sufficient qaan^ty «f 



Thb Locust. 

*' iron for that purpose^ and none being to be had at that tiqie iutliecoi|ntrjs 
" he was obliged to put a stop to tlie work, till he bethou^^ht himself of the 
*' following; succedaneum : — He had formerly (as hinted above) observed the 
^ extraqrdinaiy strength and firmness of the Locust- tree, and on this occa- 
*' sion took it into his head that tree-nails, of that timber might be sobsM* 
^' tuted for iron bolts, in many places where least liable to wrench or twi«t» 
" as in fastening the floor-timbers to the keel, and the knees to the end of the 
*^ beams, which two articles take up a large proportion of the iron used in a 
" ship ; purposing, when he arrived in Borland,' to bore out the Locust tree** 
<* nails, and drive iron bolts in their stead. When he first infornied ue of 
*' this scheme, I must own 1 thought the experiment very hazardous. How- 
*' ever, as necessity has no law, he put it in practice. The ship was built in 
" that manner, loaded, and sailed for Liverpool, where she arrived safe; and, 
** though they met with some blowing weaflier on the passage, she never 
<< made so much water but that one pump could easily keep, her free. 9he 
** returned back to Virginia the nextyear* when I had an oppQrtunity,of being 
" informed, by the builder himself (who was then Captain of her), of what 
** )iad been the result of his project. He siud, that during the passage, espe- 
*< cially in blowing weather, he was very attentive in examining the water* 
*' ways, as, at that place, weak ships are most liable to work an^aU^; hut 
*' that he could not perceive anything more than is usual in other v^^els* 
** When unloaded, she was hauled ashore upon the bank, in order to be 
** searched both outside and inside; when,, on the strictest examination, it 
*< was found the Locust tree-nail^« that had been substituted instead of i«oii 
** bolts, seemed (to all appearance) to have e£fectually answered the purpose 
*' intended ; however, it was thought prudent to take several of them out, and 
** put in iron bolts in their room : and this operation aflbrded another proof 
*' of their extraordinary strength and firmness ; a$ they endured to be hacked 
" out with a set-bolt. Just as well as though they had been iron : whereas* 
** Oak tree*nails are usually bored out with an augur. The next voyage the 
*' ship made was to the West Indies, where the Captain died, and with liim^ 
'^ ended (for the present) any further prosecution of this matter : for, though - 
" the success of the above experiment was known to many, yet (as is fre- 
^ quently the case with new discoveries) none, that I ever heard of, made 
*< any use of Locust tree-nails in ship-building till many years lifter ; though 
** on the goodness of that article greatly depends the strength and dnrableness 
'* of a ship. I frequently recommended it, when opportunities offered, but 
*^ all to no purpose, till about twenty years ago, when 1 was settled in trade 
** at Rhode Island,! persuaded some ship-bnilders to try the experiment; but 
<* notwithstanding all my endeavours, the use of Locust tree-nails still conti- 
** nued to be little practised or known, till it happened to be adopted by a 
''builder of some eminence at New York, and of late years has been intro- , 
** duced into general use there^ and in some parts of New England; but^ as 
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'*'yet; the nh of tiie Loeust-tree in ship-bulldiog^ is confined to the artkle of 
'* tree^nafls, on account of iti scarcity j for, was it near as plentiful as Oak^ it 
** would be applied to more purposes, such as knees, floor-timbers, foot-hooks, 
** &c., bein^ much superior to it, both as to strength and duration ; and, 
*'from its spreading into branches, afFords full as large a proportion pf 
f«.crook8,4>r compau^timbeCy as the Oak>*' 



34&#- Extract fbom thb Gbntl^man's Magazine. 



* * 



T%e /oUowing Article appears in the Genileman*s Magazine far '* Aug. 1 79 1 ,*' 
- Fht, €1 . Part 2. pag« 699. H is sigwM Ehen, Jtstup, He ii deseiiihed ^ 
' u Corrttptm^mt as am Awkerioan geniiemau^ atut an umhne Lopafisi^ hav" 
ing hst a large fsrtune in the American war, 

«' It is proposed that an Act of Parliament be obtained, apportioning about 
** iO,0(KI acres,' or such' a quatotity of the lands in fti^ New Fbrest and the 
^ Ferett df tlean^ sm may be judged sufllcient ibr the purposes of Oovemment> 
**. to be set apart for growing Locust'trees, Live Oak, and White Oak, for the 
** use of the Royal Navy o^ this country. The Locust is a wood of a remarkably 
'' quick growth ; so' much so^ that twenty-five or thirty years will produce a 
** large tree, fit for the uses commonly made of it. Its streilgth is equal to 
M that of the Oak, and it .is of so durable a nature, that n stake driven into the 
*< ground has been known to stand exposed to the weather for the space of 
*' eighty or one hundred years, before it began to decay. This wood is found 
** by the American shipwrights to be singiilarly useful in making the upper 
^ Works of large ships, and such particular parts of vessels as are likely to 
** decay soon* The I4ve Oak and White Oak are made us6 of for the same 
" purposes as the Locust-tree ; and although they are of a less durable nature . 
'* than the Locust, they are still more durable than the comnum Oak of this 
** cauntrtf. The Locust is used for making of tree-nails or pins for ships ; 
<' and tii'elve or fifteen years will produce a tree large enough for that parti-. 
'' enlar purpcae. ' The Locust-tree grows well in this country; and my.|4ord 
** Amherstf to whom I had the honour of suggesting my plans upon this 
** subject, informed me that he has Locust-trees' now growing in his gardens. 
'' It is also beyond a doubt, that the Live Oak will grow well in this countiy. 
*< The Locust-tree grows best in poor landy a dry, sandy, or gravelly soil, 
<' and such as will produce scarcely anything else— of such quality (as 
*'' well as of good land) ther^ is a suificient quantity already surveyed in 
f* the New Forest." 



Tub l^cv9t: 

346. Btit^ ticyw eomes the great question : Will ihei« trees 
gpcrw in England ? Will they arrive at a good rfi&c in Eng- 
land ? And will they arrive at that size in a reasonable 
fipswe of tinjie ? As tQ the two first, 7^3 ; pimply YIIS ; ^d4, 
as to the last, they will arrive »l a good fii/zt^ evfn^ ^sooner thmi 
a luortJifeM aiid tniianous Scotch Fir^ 

347* However, this part of the subject must not be ^bcrr^d 
over. 1 must do it justice. I have a new set of proofs, and 
thos^ most interesting iiid^ed,c.onnec ted with this partpf thp 
aubjeot. In my next Number, I will.giv^ an ac(H>un^of aetiial 
experiments as to the growth of these trees in Eaghmd ; 
and when I have done that, I will send to Fleet-street sp^- 
dimens of this kind of tipaber grown in England. J will 
9bo^^ tbftt tbft ewntry woul4 buve beep vorth ft twi^pd 
millions of pounds sterling more tban it now is, if this .sort 
bf tree had^ dorlng the last forty years^ been cultivated in- 
stead of the villanous race of Firs. I have facts to stat^ 
upon tbia sul^ect i hQt» whoUy iwd^niables thf^t ny^ inte* 
rest every man that has got any feeling about him, be kejn 
what situation of life he may. ! 

348. I h%ve> tbis moraing, measured and w^^bed tbe 
post of Mr. MiTCHBiiL and that of Mr. Lawkencb* The 

fcrmer, which the reader will obser%'e, fs, for the greater 
part^ ^jwarec?^ qontains nearly about >vbat is called half ^ 
foot cftmkevi and it weigba twent^-^ghi fomisi mdt a ft^I^ 
Arolrdupois. The post of Mr. Lawrbmc^, tt^hidh b round; 
coilt&ins, as nearly as possible, what Is called a ybo^ cfHm- 
bet} and it weighs sixty-'nin^ jfmvads and three quarters^ 
Here, then> is. a foot of timber, sxandiing i^ the capacity of 
a pott out of doors, and in a gutter; standing thus for up^^* 
Wards of fourscore years, and weighing sixty-nine p&Mds 

* * 

and three quarters ^t tbe epd of that time. Mind^ tooj that 



it is not ft piec^ of $Ulff t^t was fsyt du( of the bf art pf a 
tr^t )»iit tb0 w)m>1q of a liM;!^ tre^ th^t wt^ put ip^o thf 
^round^ bark and all ; ape) that was, in all probab^lUyi wp 
above W^VW or ejght year^ pW. 

349, Tbe qi^ickn^s of growtb is a gre^t oon^idprc^tipQ { 
beceqso f v^ery man will sayi (bat, if tl)is tree will grow \r^ 
£Qgtond| aQ4 will grow fs^%^ tbap any otlier tre^j to iptfot 
d^oe it miist l^abepe^t greater tban can i^e easily flesoribe^, 
I $(m going to state (be actual mi?(iwreme9ft of inj owp p)antiT 
ing^ at tl^ree different times ; tbat is to say^ in jlgO/^ in l^^ 
and 1813, Bqt, I must go ba<^k a little, in prder tp give a 
fiiU history of tbese plantations } a bistory wbicb, I ^i^ ^ur.^ 
ev^ry mm of any feeliug will rea4 with ^ degree of Inter^f 
tb»fi l»e bas r^r^ly wpprteftce^l, 

/ • 

3^^ Tbe #p^fie of tbe plantiugs is a piece pf ground of 
aboi^Ubre^ s^vg^, p^rbaps, olofehy tbe village of Rotlf^y^ 
i^ Han^psbire^ wbere I lived from IQQ^ijp till driven wpy (^ 
jlVinerica by Si^mouth qnd Company* s Potq^ qf Impvisomofit^ 
^ill,iii J1817- Qn tliis pi^p^ pf ground stpodi and stands^ 
fi diVpUiug-rfeouse, ^bout ftfty fe^t long, forty wide, thr^? 
p^f ar ^tori^a hfgb, with ^ l)igb ropf and bigb chimuoys. 
Wbenlep<ef%d on tbe place, iu I805j| tb^e were som« 
J4^n^rdy Poplw^ and spa^e few o^h^r things pf the tree 
^^ ^brub li^|nd. I grubbed all iip. ^o that th^re $top(^ thip 
great h'gh hpuse, upon a piece pf fcfltre ground^ Tbp .hjgl? 
road passes within about fifty yaicte ^f pup pnd pf tl)^ hQUsey 
There it stood in 1805, upon the hare and naked ground. 
N(m^ at the pnd pf eighteeu y^ars, thp J^ouse \8 p^np^etely 
ifurj^d in a wod, grown up put pf trees npt one pf wWcb, 
when planted^ was more t^i^^ four feet t^fi^ ftad t}ip fjB^f 
grei^er part of t^epi were no^ twQ jept, Ugh f ^^d^ what i9 
more, almost the whole of |lip defidi^om tre^S| r^sed from 
tbe seed by me, in and after the year 1806. 
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' SSI. I^ like all other planters, was m haste. The naked- 
ness of my house called for shelter. I bought large trees, 
carried them to Botley at great expense, planted them; 
but, by degrees, I pulled them all up, and flung them away, 
except a row of them, placed against a dead wall, merely 
as a screen. The plantation is, all taken together, the most 
beautiful that I ever saw. It consists, in part, of my LO- 
CUST TREES, planted in the three years before mention- 
ed ; and of these I am now going to give an account. This 
account will be read hundreds of years hence. The time 
will come (and it will not be veiy dfstant) when the LocHst- 
free vnll be mcfre common in England than the Oak ; when a 
man would be thought mad, if tie used anything hnt Locust 
In the making oisiUsj posts, gates, joists, feet for rick-stands, 
stocks and axUtrees for wheels, hop-poles, pales, or for any- 
thing where there is liability to rot. This time will not be 
distant, seeing that the Locust grows so fast. The next 
race of children but one; that is to say, those who will be 
bom ^fy years hence, will think that Locust-trees have 
always been the most numerous trees' in England; and some 
curious writer of a century or two hence, will tell his- read- 
ers that, wmderftd as it may seem, ^ the Locust was hardly 
^^ kno^vn in England until about the year 1823, when the 
^* nation was introduced to a knowledge of it by William 
** CoBBETT." What he will say of me besides, I do not 
know ; but I know that he Will say this of me. I enter 
upon this account, therefore, knowing that I am writing 
for centuHes and centuries to come. 

352. In 1806, I imported several kihds of forest-seeds 
fi*om the North American States, in which I had resided 
from 1792 to 1800. Of Locusts I sowed but little seed. It 
was sown in the spring of 1806, and TWO of the plants 
were planted out in April, 1807: 



^ 
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353. In 1806^ I got some more seed; and^ in 1809, I 
planted FIVE of the plants^ These, also, were planted in 
JprUy and very late in April. 

354. In 1812, 1 sowed some nojore seed; and, in 1813 (in 
^pril again), I planted out FIV£ of the plants^ 

355. These plants always made part of a plantation, con- 
sisting of several sorts of trees. I have not been to mea- 
sure these trees myself; but they have been very carefully 
measured under the direction of a gentleman, who lives in 
that village, and who has been so good as to send me a 
statement of the dimensions. The trees (for they are really 
timber-'trees) were measured thus : First, the height to the 
tip-top; Second, the number of inches round, at the bottom, 
then at tJvree feet high, then at six feet high, then at nine feet 
high and then at itoelve feet high. If there were more than 
one limb, both, or all the limbs, were to be measured as 
high up as twelve feet. Now, then^ for the dimensions. I 
will speak of the soil afterwards. 

356. 71^6 two trees pUinted in April 1 807, ratted from seed 
sowed in 1 806. These trees have had seventeen years* 
growth. 

No. I. 

Height, 42 feet. 

Inches Round, 68, at bottom. 

58, at 3 feet up. 

40, at 6 feet. 

32, at 9 feet, limb 1. 

22, at 9 feet, limb 2. 

25, atl^ feet, limb 1. 

18, at 12 feet, limb 2. 
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No. II. 

Height, 38 feet. 

Inches Round, 60, at bottom. 

34, at 3 feet, limb 1. 

34, Uit 3 feet, limb 2. 

31, at 6 feet, limb 1. . 

33, at 6 feet, limb 2. 

22, at 3 feet, limb 1. 

22, at 9 feet, limb 2. 

22, at d feet, limb 3. 

17, at 12 feet, limb L 

18, at 12 feet, limb 2. 

18, at 12 feet, limb 3. 

fhefioe trees planted in April 1809, raiieA from $eed scmd 

in 1808. Fdwrteen yea/Ts' growth. 

Now IIL 
Height, 38 feet. 
Inches Round, 28, at bottom. 

24, at S feet np. 

23, at «f feet. 
23, at 9 feet. 

19, at 12r feel. 

No. IV. 
Height, 35 feet. 
Inches Round, 28, at bottom. . . 

22| M 3 feet up. 

21» at 6 feet. 

18> at 9 feet. 

17, at 12 feet« 
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No. V. 
Height, 39 feet. ' ' ^ 

Inches Round, 26, at bottom. 

23, at '3 feet up. ' 
20, at 6fek 

14, at ^9 feet, Hmb 1. 
13, at & feet, limb 2. 

13, at IS feet, limb 1. 
12, at 12 feet, limb 2. 

No.vi. 

Height, 36 feet. 

• • • • 

Inches Round, 24, at bottoip. 

22, at 3 feet up. 
20, at B fe^(. 

15, at 6 feet. 
.13^ at 12 feet. 

Np. VIL 
Height, 35 feet. 

Inches Round, 22, at bottom. 

20, at 9 feet tip. / 

16, ^t 6 feet. 

14, at ^ feet. 
12, at 12 feet. 

The Jive trees planted in April 1813, raised from seed sowed 

in 1812. EUfnen Ml¥^rs* growth. 

No. VIII. 
Height, 39 feet. 

Inches Round, 32, i|t; bottom. 

25, at 8 feet Up. 

24, at 6 feet. 
19, at 9 feet, 
16^ itt 12 feet. 
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No. IX. 
Height, 38 feet. 
Inches Round, 33, at bottom. 

24, at 3 feet up. 

23, at 6 feet. 
19, at 9 feet. 
16> at 12 feet. 

No.X. 
Height, 37 feet. 
Inches Round, 38, at bottom. 

30, at 3 feet up. 

25, at 6 feet. 

24, at 9 feet. 

18, at 12 feet, limb 1. 

19, at 12 feet, limb 2. 

No. XI. 
Height, 40 feet. 
Inches Round, ^, at bottom. . 

30, at 3 feet up. 

26, at 6 feet. 
24, at 9 feet. 
19, at 12 feet. 

No. XII. 
Height, 40 feet. 
Inches Round, 38, at bottom. 

31, at 3 feet up. 
28, at 6 feet. 
26, at 9 feet. 

22, at 12 feet, limb L 
16, at 12 feet^ limb 2. 
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357. Now, let it be observecl, that tliese trees are grow* 
ing at Botley ; that anybody may see them there ; that there 
are thousands of persons who can bear testimony to the 
rise of the plantation; that the men who planted these trees 
are living, and on the spot too. 

358. Did any one of my readers ever know, or hear of, a 
growth of timber-trees to equal this ? Larches and Firs, 
even these soft things, were, perhaps, never known to get 
up and to swell out as fast as this. I reckon the years of 
growth from the year of planting out to this year, inclusive, 
though there is almost half a year less. The last tree,, for 
instance (No. 12), has not been planted out eleven years 
until next April. And did Englishmen ever before hear of 
such growth of timber far better than Oak f Look at the 
dimensions of that tree. Forty feet high, three feet and two 
inches round at the bottom, and its two limbs, at twelve feet 
from the ground. Just the same bigness. I regret that I did 
not get the inches round at twenty feet from the ground. 
But, only think of such a growth of wood ten times as good 
as Spme Oak ! 

859. But, now, as to the soil No soil can be too good 
for such trees. But, the Locust will grow on almost any 
soil. The reader will have perceived a great difference in 
the rate of growth of the three plantations ; and I am now 
about to show the cause of it. The frst plantation (Nos. 1 
and 2) was made in deep, rich, fine mould., The third plan* 
tation (Nos. 8 to 12) was made in good loam, and by the Me 
of running water. But the second plantation (Nos. 3 to 7) 
was made in a poor gravelly soil, having about a foot of 
earth, pretty well mixed with stones at the top, and then, 
as you went down, more and more of gravel. In short, 
very poor land indeed : a gravelly brow, with, at about four 

o 
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feet deep, a bed of sour clay under the gravel. Tbi« ground 
waS| however, tvell trenched, in the manner recommended in 
this work: the gravel was kept at bottonii though the 
ground was all toell moved to the depth pf two or three 
feet. But, who can reasonably wish trees to grow faster 
than those of this second plantation. At the utmost, it is 
hut' fourteeti years old, and Uie average height is thirty^six 
feet seven inches ; the average bigness round at bottom is, 
two feet four inches; and, at twelve feet high, the average 
bigness round is one foot five inches ; and the average dia-^ 
meter is more than seven inches^ Where do you find such 
a growth as this, even of Firs ? One of these trees is sufii* 
cient for a common gate-post ; sufficient to cut dlls of doors 
find windoms out of. And always^ straight or crooked, fit 
for sliip^trunnels, which are not above eighteen inches long, 
and only about two inches through. You may plant Uk 
day, and have, wood for ship-trunnels in five or six years' 
time. 

360. I beg the reader to look at the shape of the above 
trees. The two first were wanted to spreqd, and were, 
therefore, pruned to have limbs come out not far from the 
ground. The heads of these are about twenty feet across. 
The others^ from Nos. 3 to 12, were planted in close order^ 
not at more than four feet apart. They were kept pruned 
to a singly stem, until Sidmouth wd Company drove m^ 
off early in 1817* That year, and 1818, they went un- 
pruned ; but I pruned them again at Christmas 1819, 
though some of them had then got limbs too big to cut off. 
My intention was, that they should have clear stems forty 
feet long. The prunings of these i^w trees produced a good 
large parcel of fire-wood; and here is another important 
matter ; for the Locust wood, green or dry, is the very best 
for fuel. It is, at least, nearly equal to the Hkkory. A log of 
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either, when once fairiy on fire, will never go out. If it 
be on fire at one end, and you leave it to itself in that state, 
the fire will keep eating on till it has consumed the whole 
* log. What a difference, even in this respect, between this 
wood and any wood that we have of common growth in 
England ! 

861. This tree grows even better in England than in the 
United States of America, generally. Along the coast, in 
Pennsylvania, it will not thrive. It grows pretty well in 
some parts of Long Island; but not nearly so fast Itnd 
so clear as in England* They plant it in their fields^ 
though they have so much of natural woods. They 
never neglect to cherish the Locust tree, though they 
slaughter every thing else. It does not grow so fast as iii 
England. It is very j>bar, compared with other timber. A 
good large tree will fetch from ten to twenty pounds ; and, 
while this is the price of Locust, they cut up the most 
beautiful OaA:<^trees for Jure-^wood I 

3612. We have this famous tree^ and have had it for about 
a hundred years, growing in our ornamental plantations. I 
saw a tree or two that had been cut down in the gardens, 
of Loan RANEJUkGH, at Fulham, in 1819^ just after my 
return fl*om America. These trees were sold to a carpenter, 
and I bought one of them. I have applied the timber to 
several uses, such as dog-liouises, a wood*cuttmg horse, sills 
for a smoke-house* 1 have had a mndow-sillj made of this 
Fulham Locust, on purpose to show at the Office qf the 
Register, where any gentleman may now see it. It is about 
seven inches through. I have also had some little blocks of 
tills Wood cut out, and they are at the Office of the Register 
for any one to look at, and^ if good reason be given for it, to 
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be taken away* Some gentlemen may wish to send a block 
to friends who are not in London. If the booksellers who 
sell the Register in the country, should be applied to for 
the purpose, by gentlemen in their neighbourhood, a block 
of the wood may be sent to them. There is nothing like 
seeing in cases like this. 

363. Now let us see what are the inducements to the 
growing of the Locust. Its use, at the earliest stage, would, 
perhaps, be hop-poles. The ordinary height of a hop-pole 
is about fifteen or sixteen feet. To obtun poles of sixteen 
feet would require, in land 'worth a pound an acre, annual 
rent, six years* growth, and no more. You see, that, in my 
waterside plantation, there is an average height of thirty- 
nine feet* This is in eleven years. And, in the gravel'- 
brow plantation the average height, at fourteen years' end, 
is thirty-six feet seven inches. You must cut off four feet, 
perhaps, to come down to wood big enough for the top of 
a hop -pole. This leaves thirty-two feet seven inches ; and 
that is sixteen feet thr^e and a half inches for each of the 
seven years. But, it is well known, that, as to heighty a 
tree goes much farther in the first four or five years, than 
it does in the same number of years afterwards. The fact^ 
as to these trees is, that they were fit for hop-poles at five 
years from the day of planting out* 

364. Four feet each way is the distance for planting ; 
and, then, an acre contains two thousand seven hundred and, 
twenty. Let us see the cost. The items are : the rent of 
the land for six years ; the taxes and rates ; the trenching 
of the land, for, without this, half your time is lost ; the 
plants; the planting; the hoeing for three years. You 
must hoe twice, once early in June, and once early in. 
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August (in dry weather)^ for the three first years ; to keep 
out grass and weeds« After that> nothing will grow under 
the shade> so complete will it be. 

. 365. We are going upon the supposition that the planter 
rents the land, A very disadvantageous supposition ; but, 
let us take it ; supposiog him to have a lease of twenty*one 
years. He cleans his ground well ; and then, in the winter, 
this very winter, he has it trenched in the manner de- 
scribed in this work, keeping the good soil at the top, and 
especially if there be gravel or clay at the bottom : but, in 
short, trenching in the mariner there described. I always 
planted in ^pn{; but, it is late; and I would advise the 
supposed planter to do it earlier. I suppose him to have 
plants of the middle size. In his twenty-one years, he wiU 
have three (at least) cuttings of poles ; for, when he has 
cut his first crop, up springs another; and he will now, at 
this second cutting, get too or more pofe^^om each plant. He 
will have more at the third cutting. How much is a sixteen 
feet hop-pole worth, that does not require shaving, and that 
will last forty years ? An jish pole, when shaved, will last 
three years, and, a part of it, four years; but, a bit must come 
off at the bottom q( it in each of the two last years, which 
makes it but short ; and, by this time, it is wholly unfit to 
stand against the wind, when loaded with the binds and leaves 
and hops. One Locust pole is, then, worth more than ten Jsh 
poles, because there is l«n><ime« as much cost in carriage, and 
ten times, nay, thirty times, as much cost in pointing; besides 
the falling off in length in the Ash pole, during the two last 
yearsof itsservice. The carriage is, perhaps, up^n an average, 
one-third part of the cost of the pole. Taking all these things 
into consideration,' one Locust pole must be worth nearly 
a score of Ash poles of the same size and length. What is 
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an Ash pole worth ? I should suppose, Aat, take Kenf, 
Surrey, Sussex, Worcester, Essex, and all the bop«planta« 
tions upon an average, a fair Jsh pole of sixteen feet cannot 
be worth less than threepence^ besides carriage. At this 
rate, and taking all the differences of the two into view> a 
Locust pole is worth nearly a creum. But, suppose it to be 
only ten times as good as the Ash ; nay, suppose it to 
be only four times as good, it is then worth a shUUng : and, 
indeed, it is worth a great deal more. How, then, stands 
the account of the acre of land for the twenty «one years P 

At lAfi end of the first Six Years. 

Cr, f, f. 

27^ Pokw, St U «.136 

Dr. £. s* d^ 

Six years* rent ,••.«, 6 

Taxes and rates 4 00 

TrencbiDff, at Sdl a rod ••«« 6 

Flanto»atU<.abuivlred«.«.U 17 
Plantin|^.«, ,,.... •«.,•«••• 15 
Six hoein^s in three years ... 2 8 
Intereit of money advanced. • 8 10 

42 lOt 



wm^m* 



■*!■ 



Proat • ...«.£93 10 



At ike mi of the seeend Six Years. 

Gr. e, #. d. 

5440 Poles, at b • .•.» 273 

Vu £. *. <?. 

Six years' rent , • 6 

Taxes and rates 4 

interest on advances 2 10 

.^..^.p....*^ 12 10 

Profit £260 10 
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At the end of the third Six Years. 

Cr. £- s» d. 

5440 Poles, at U 272 

Dr. £. #• d^ 

Sixyean'mt 6 

Taxes and rates., « 4 

Interest on advances 2 10 

12 10 
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Proat *.«»••. «£260 10 

First six years. 93 10 

Second 260 10 



>toM«a«i 



£614 10 

366. This is the result at the end of eighteen years. 
Then the tenant may grub upf or sell the stems and the 
three years' growth to the landlord. This is all plain, and 
all true y but^ it would, doubtless, be prevented by the 
increaee of Lociut pUmtatione. However, this ooneluslon 
is undeniable. A product lilce this may be relied upon> as 
safely as may a crop of wheat of four quarters to the acre, 
in wheat land wluoh is in good order for the wheat. 

967* If the plantation were for timber trees, the distances 
ought still to be the same, and the whole of the trees might 
stand till each was seven or eight inches through at six feet 
from the ground. Then a part might be cut down. Pro- 
bably it would he a good way to leave the trees then, at 
eight feet apart, this would give two thousand and forty 
U^es to cut dawn } and would leave six hundred and eighty 
trees to grow on. The two thousand and forty trees cut 
down, are eaeh of them fit to make a common gate post ; 
or, perhaps, to make from four to six window sills i or a 
couple or more of door sills, or a couple of park-pale 
posts. These trees coidd not be worth less than five shii- 
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lings a-piece« The above tr^es from number three to 
number seven, fourteen years old, cannot, at this moment, 
be: ivorth less than five shillings a-piece. Each of them 
must have, at least, thcee feet of timber; and what timber 
ii there . that anybody can buy for twenty^pence a foot 7 
Hbe worth then, of this weeding of the plantation would 
be, five hundred and fifteen pounds per acre at the end of 
fourteen yeans. The six hundred and eighty trees remain* 
iog would be worth a great deal more than a pound a-piece, 
at the end of anotlier seven years. Thus an acre of land, 
besides paying rent and taxes, would yield a profit of more 
than a thousand pounds in twenty years. 

iSSSL When I made my little plantations of 1809, I 
planted^ in a ji^ about six acres, partly of Locusts, partly 
of Ash» and other trees. In consequence of Ellbnbgrougha 
Grose, Lb Bi^anc, and Baylby sending me to prison in 
ISIO, thi& plantation got smothered with weeds, and a 
bailifr ploughed it up in 1811. A little piece of this plan- 
tation was left, it happened to be of Aslu The plants stood 
at the rate of four thousand eight hundred and forty upon 
an aere. The trees upon the piece which was not ploughed 
up$^€we now worth, I should think, a couple of shiUings 
eaeh ; land that is at the rate of four hundred and eighty-^ 
fovr pounds an acre. So that there is nothing so very won- 
deitfol in. the> calculation relative to the Locusts, the profits 
of wibich, I have, indeed, greatly under-stated. 

iS69j In the year 1810, the Spring of that year, I sowed as 
nttiiji 'Locust, seeds, as I thought would produce plants suf** 
ficifent ibc an* hundred acres of land ; that is to say, twa 
bnndned^dnd seventy^two thousand. I intended to plant* 
theite'huodhredacivsJn six distinct parcels of land, I having^ 
t^aotodiaichiUsen; andlittlevled^thiiit'^ child slMmld) 



bltve one pareel^tind that my iK>iis should all be fiuMners* I 
saw the seeds come up in the Spring, most beautifully^ 
and the scheme seemed to be in a fair way of acccMliplish- 
inent# But, alas ! Ellenborough, Grosb^ Lb Blanc, and 
Baylby laid hold of me, in the following month of July 1 
Away went the Locust trees ; and I became pitted, life for 
life, against the THING, under the existence of which, I 
had been condemned to live with felons for two years of 
my life ; to pay a fine of a thousand pounds to the King ; 
and to be held in bonds for seven years after that ; and all 
this because I had Expressed my indignation at the flogging 
of Englishmen^ in ihe heart of England, under a guard of 
German bayonets. The poor little Locust trees were buried 
atnofigst weeds and speedily destroyed ) but I took care of 
the sons, who, however, have been prevented ftom be- 
coming farmers. 

370. My plan had nothing in it that was not most rational ; 
and if I had now a hundred acres of land, or even fifly 
acres, I would not part with a single Locust plant, except 
to oblige a friend. It will not be long, I dare say, before I 
shall make another sowing, with much about such a design 
as I had before ; and Ellbnborough, Grosb, and Lb Blanc 
will not disturb my project, at any rate; for which God be 
praised ! When the plantation of the trees from number 
three to number seven was going on, one of the men ob«* 
served that the trees were very small. I said, small as they 
are, we shall see them grow into great timber trees. One of 
the Imen, whose name was Gxtrbcan, said: ^* Our grand-chiU 
di^n may, Sir, but we never shall.*'—** I beg you will speak 
fer yourself,'' said I ; '^for I expect to live to see them as Kg 
rlMmrf asmjf body J* There is hardly a tree of them that is not 
that already. And, indeed, it is a sorrowful instance of hu« 
ibM fi^ailty^ that men are deterred from planting because tbef 
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think tbaft they, themaelvesy sb«U not see the treee eome to' 
perfeotion. 

371 • In the above aocounts c{ expensea^ I have omitted 
die expense of pruningf^ or^ at leasts of felling and trim* 
miog the poles and trees. These expenses will &U greatly 
short of the amount of the Jire-^ood. The lop, however^wiU 
not be very great, seeing that the trees are to be constantly 
pruned, whether for poles or for timbert My trees of the 
two last plantations would have run out into limbs, like the 
two trees of the first plantation, if 1 had not been careftil 
about the pruning* You must, also, be oarefol to prune 
in tme ; and sometimes to give, not only a winter pruning,, 
but a summer pruning also. This, however, is a very 
trifling matter ; for a clever man, with a good knife, will 
go over an acre in a day, and pick up his cuttings into the. 
bargain ; though, perhaps, the summer cuttings are hardly 
worth picking up< 

373. I have only ope thing moi*e to observe as to the oul- 
dvation ; and that is, that I advise to cut down the trees, early, 
in the montbof May, theyear after having planted them out in 
April. Early in May they begin to show their leavesj and 
then I cut them down within an inch of ihe ground, taking 
care to have a very sharp knifoj and to bold the stem of the 
plant firmj so ^a to prevent the root from being loosened by 
the operation. If the plant be of a tolerable size when 
planted ; if the ground be well prepared, and the planting 
well performed, the tree will send up a shoot of full four 
feet the first year. You must have your trees looked over 
in about a fortnight after cutting them down, and again, in 
about a iiuonth, to see whether there be more than one 
id^Qot coming out from each stem. If there be, you must 
rfA^ 9ff <^^ ^ f^ strongest. If this should be neglectedjF 
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which it ought no^ by. any metaiB, you must fake CMre, 
when winter comes, to bsve but one shoot to eiu^b stem* r 

373. ^* It h a pity to cut it down 1*' How often have I 
heard this exclamation from persons, and persons ot great 
sense, too, when I have advised them to eut their young 
trees down. Even gardeners and nurserymen are, in many 
cases, with diflSculty prevailed upon to refrain from acting 
upon the notion of this exclamation; which means, lii 
fact, that it is a pity to have straight and fast-growing tree». 
A neighbour of mine, the late Mr. Clbwer, of Botley, told 
me, that he sowed, when he was a young man, three acorns, 
in a row near to each other. I forget the number of years 
that he suffered the plants to remain when he cut two of 
them down close to the ground, leaving one of them un- 
touched. At the end of two years afterwards, he cut down 
again one of the two which he had cut down before, leaving 
the other two untouched. At the end of twenty years, the 
result was, what I cannot precisely recollect ; but, as far as 
I can recollect, the tree which bad been cut down twlce^ 
wag a great deal taller and bigger than the tree which had 
been cut down only once ; and that even this was half ai 
tall again, and more than twice as big round at the bottom, 
as the tree which had not been cut down at all. If this 
be the case, with regard to trees that have never been trans- 
planted, how necessary mtist it be to cut down transplanted 
trees! 

974. Great part of the foregoing paragraphs, relative to 
the Locust, were written and published in 1823. In 1835, 
I wished to produce proof of the quickness of growth, from 
the plantations or plantation of some other persons or per- 
son. An instance of the superiority of the Liocust over 
other trees in point of quickness of growth, I had seen in- 
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a plantation of Mn Gxtstek, at EarPs Court, less than a 
mile from the village of Kensington. I therefore had the 
trees measured, one by one ; and published a list of the 
trees ; but afterwards I took the average of them, in order to 
save room« There were several trees of each of the sorts ; 
about fourteen Locusts, twelve Scotch Fir, eight Syca-* 
MORE, ten Spanish Chesnut, ten Beech^ eleven Ash, and 
thirteen Oak. I added the dimensions together of the 
trees of each sort separately ; and then found the avei'age 
measurement^ by a divisicm by the numbers that there 
were of each tree; the result being as follows s ^ 

375. I have now taken the plantation of Mr. Gunter, at 
Earl's Couat, .not a mile from Kensington* This planta- 
tion was made FIFTEEN YEARS AGO. It consists of 
Jjocusts, Scotch lirs^ SycanYUxres^ Limes, Spanish Chesnuts, 
Beeches, Ashes, and Oaks^ I have, by permission of Mr. 
Guntsr^ had the trees of this plantation measured with 
great exactness. The whole of the trees were planted at 
one time* The soil is everywhere the same. The trees were 
mixed in the plantation; and, therefore, this is as fair a 
trial, as complete a proof, as can possibly exist. Each tree 
was measured to ascertain the INCHES round at ilie bot^ 
torn, then round sir feet up, then Vound twelve feet up, then 
round the biggest limb, and then the height of the tree in 
FEET, was taken. To save room, I shall only give the 
average dimensions of each sort of tree ; so that here we 
have an account, from which a comparison can be made in 
a moment. The reader will be surprised to see the va^stsupe^ 
riority of the growth of the Locust, over even the softest 
and most fast^growing of our English trees ; but there are 
the trees to be seen by any gentleman that will apply to Mr. 
Guntbr's bailiff, who, I believe, planted the trees. And, 
as to^e soil, it is likely to be good; but it is the same for 
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ffU tlie sorU. Iiook, then^ at this table. See the vast differ-* 
ence. See cue limb of every locust nearly as big round 
as the bottom of the trunk of every Oak. See the JU>cust6t 
at tweke feet up, as big round as the Asb^ at ih e ground* 
See the Locust^ in all the different girts, a great deal MORIji 
THAN DOUBLE the average of all the other trees taken 
together; and> finally^ see the Locust twenty seven fe^t 
high, while the average of all the other trees is., les^ than 
eighteen feet. 
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376. This point is, then, settled ; and it is here proved> 
that it is an error to suppose, that quick-gromng trees are^ 
for that reason, trees of sqfi and ferishable ttmber. It is cer- 
tain, that the American Red Cedar^ and the live Oak, which 
are everlasting timber, are very sUm growers ; and our Oak 
is also a slow grower, as will be seen a^oye» Qw Vew is 
the same, and it is everlasting. But pur Elderp which is^ 
when young, the very fastest grower that u)e have, is, though 
it gets to but little size, as durable as the Yew ov ih^ Jjocustf 



377* The Locust is not a tree to thrive to a very old ag^» 
It is in its prime in about thirty or forty years. There are 
many inKew Gardens thee feet through f and Z bought^ a 
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few years ago, two very large butts, ent down lu .the garden 
at the SiabU Yardy St. Jamet's Piu-k. These were, 1 should 
think, fall three feet throQgh ; and there is a Locost-tree, in 
the garden of a school, ibrmerly kept by a Miss Tasker, at 
Brook-^reen, Hammersmith, unih a fnmfc Unfnt roufid, and 
gnessed to h^fifiy-fifurfeH hig^ But, one great excellence 
of this tree is, it is fit for use at oay age above four or five 
years* At this first age, it will do for stakes. It has no 
Mappy part. Mr. Guntbr's trees would now make as good 
LociuUfiiM u» anjf Mer tree. So that as to what age the 
tree will oonltfiii« to tikrfoe, is of no consequence at all. If 
Mr. GomiSR^s trees were now to be cut down, the fourteen 
Locusts would be worth ten timee as much as all the rest of 
the plantation, though they make about a hundred and sixty 
in number. What, then ! will the Government send to Ame- 
rica for Locust-pins, white they may have tiiem grown in 
WooLMBa FoassT, in about ten or fifteen years 7 Will they 
not plant these, trees ? It will be done, at last, in spite of 
the pretty gentlemen, if not with their good will. They 
must, however, take care what seed tbey get. There are seve- 
ral sorts of Locusts, that I know of, and they are all called 
Locusts in America. A^ to getting the seed from France, 
wh^re, as well as in England, the sorts have been planted 
promiscuously, and without knowing any thing of the qudli- 
ties of the wood, such seed never can be relied on. I do 
not Icnow the seed of some of the sortit, one from- the 
other; but I know the plants the moment they appear above 
ground. But, If / have a ofaannel that I can rekf on for tfa« 
obtaining of this seed, surely those may, who have hnn^ 
dreds of thousands to expend in naval victories on the Ser« 
pentine River, and on enterprises equally useful and equally 
glorious. 

378. I was just about to close^ or rather to cease to 
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speak of the quiekncis of the growth of the Loemt, whea 
it. occurred to me, that it might not be amiu to ohtain an 
accoimt of the progrem of the plantations of liORn Foi.Ka» 
8TOHK, now Eari. Rabnor, mentioned by me in the Re» 
Irister during my << Rural Ride '' in the Ml of 1826. The 
History of these plantations is the most interesting, thai 
can possibly be, to all those who are engaged in planting 
or who intend to phmt» In 1882, very late in the month of 
May, I sowed some Lbcust in my garden at Kensington* 
Not being prepared for the sale of them in 1828, and not 
having room to transplant them at Kensiogtoot I got a 
friend in Sussex, to let me transplant them in a part of one 
of his fields. They were taken in a wagQn» tied up in 
bundles just like so many fiigots, and earri^ to the dis«> 
tance of thirty miles. They were transplanted in rows at 
eighteen inches apart, the plants at about eight inches 
apart in the rows* They were thus put into the ground in 
very hot weather, l>etween the 6th and the 8th MAY, both 
days inclusive. The next year, 1824, 1 began selling trees | 
and I engaged, that Loai> FoitKa^rons should have the 
whole of those, which had been put into the field in Stts«< 
sex. His JUordship Intended to phint, and did plant them, 
on his estate at Coi.asfliu, a vilUge in Berkshire, lying on 
the road flK>m the town of Farringdon, to the town of 
Highwortb, being raUier nearer to the latter than the fer- 
mer. They were taken up in the field in Sussex on the 
J3tb March (1824), the morning of the day being fine^ 
but there bemg a heavy /o/i of iwfw in the afternoon* The 
next day, it snowed again, wd it behi^ Sunday, the trees 
remained lying on the ground in bundles, until Monday 
the 15th when the wagon arrived to take them to Coias* 
Bitx. Tiie bundles made a very great load ibr ttie wagon, 
rising about six feet above the raves or tqps of the sides of 
Ae wfigon. They were not packed up with stnvw or 
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mate] but a little fern was laid oa tfae.inBMto of *^ 
wagoo^ and over the top of the load^ » aagle mat vvaia 
put over the whole^ and tten the load was bonnd oa-wiAf 
a rope like a load of straw. The trees were, I think, tbnie 
days upon the road^ and, of courae, could not be planted 

out before the latterrad of March. 

.. .J 

^9« There appeared to me to be about forty or.^tf 
acres in the whcle of his Lordship's phuitaj^on, coverk^ 
the side of a hill of gentle declivity, in a partof his fm^ 
The plantation consisted of all sorts of forest trees jbul^ thm 
Locusts were not mixed with the other trees, and srsrd 
placed in clumps of one hundred, two hundred, three liu»« 
drad, or more. When I saw them in the Ml of iSaS, thtf 
appeared to be, upon an average, of more Aan twelve ffiei 
high ; and, at a distance, they looked like clumps of tMes^ 
which bad been planted many yeart previous io the plssit'>* 
ing of the trees of the rest of the plantation; - - r 



\.'i 



380. I was desirous, upon the present occarfon, tot beabln 
to state very accurately, what were the size and heigbt of 
them NOW at the end offdur years of grovrih. Wltt^rfiilsr 
view, I wrote to Mr. Danibl Palmbr, who is Lord 31ai>» 
NO&'s bailiff at Ccrfeshill, and who had planted the trees, 4n 
measure all the trees, one by one, contained in one of the 
above mentioned clumps. He took a clump which had 
ninety-two trees in it. He numbered the trees from one to 
ninety<>two, and sent me on the 6th of thk present month 
of March, the measurement of each individual tree* in tte^ 
fdlowing manner : 1. The bigneea in inchee round jufi'Obaoe 
the ground t 2. The bighess round the trunk atsw feei nbooe - 
the ground: 3. The height qf eac/k treCf from ihe ground io 
the tap of the topmost twig. • I have added theee dimei^iena 
together, dividing, in each cAse, by nkaly-ltoo ; and ^he ave*-' 
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iBge^ mslaa^ away in each a trifling fraction^ is as follows : 
Bi|^es» just above the. ground, eight inches and a half round : 
Irignew of the trunk six feet from the ground, six inches 
and a half: height, sixteen fbet. Mr. Palmbr tells me, 
lliat tlm clump is inferior to some of the others. He men- 
tions one containing four hundred Locusts, the averoge skce 
just above the ground, ^en inches and a half; six feet from 
the ground, seven inches, and the height twenty-two 
ftec^ He mentions a diird clump containing two hundred 
Locusts, neaiiy the same in bigness round as tliose in 
Ae last-mentiooed clump, and in height nineteen feet. 
The reader wUl please to observe, that these trees were 
pfamted in the month of March 1824, and that, therefore, 
they have now been just four years in the ground. He 
will idso please to observe, that the trees of the two last* 
rattttioned clumps must at libis very moment be fit for hop- 
pdles, and that they will last in tlmt capacity for twenty or 
thirty years at the leaost. The trees in the two last-men- 
tioned clumps would split, and be more than sufficiently 
big to make the end bars, of what are called hurdle gates 
for riieep and cattle, in which capacity they would last for 
a life-time or two, instead of lasting for four or five years, 
as is the case with OAK. These trees are, upon an average, 
now worth a shilling a-piece ; but, suppose they ' take 
another year to bring them to this point : they stand 
upon exactly five acres of ground; reckon i^nt and 
taxes at two pounds an acre (for plantations are lythe free), 
that would amount to fifty pounds for the five years. 
Allow six pounds an Itcre for the trenching/ and cnlti- 
VBtion; that htings tht charge to seventy-three pounds* The 
trees would now cost, out of my ntirsecy, wd finer trees' 
than those were, for each hundred ten .shillings, or fire^ 
pounds a thousand ; or, for thirteen thintsand six ksmdred, > 
which was the number sent to Cohf^nttiy 662., making the 

V 
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whole charge 1341. Thh*teen tholiMnd, six huudrsd $r^Bn, 
At a shilling a»piece> iimduilt to sis hund^^i and mghiy 
pounds; and these trees will be woHh thai nHmejr next 
jeari better than an Ash pole of twelve ot* foulrtedn. ytare 
growth is worth sik-pence. The profijt tlien Would be lyf 
these five acres of plantatioti 699/. ; exceeding any of the 
calculations made by iue in the former part of Uiis ai'tide« 

aSL A plantation will be cotiT^rted to differenf Aises t0 
accoixl with the different clreUrastances of Uie eouatry ift 
which it stand& Th^re are no bop^|froUnds Hear to QoiiBi^ 
HILL ; but. tber^ are always various us^ fill* wood that 18 
three inches thrbugh 6t hifie itiches roundi Mt>st likeljf 
th^se irees will be tbinued out for sofiie of those usesi One 
half left^ that half would becotne po^is buflSciept for tnddje* 
rateLy sili^ed gates^ or palings ot for sills to wiadowft or doorai 
and then they ar^ worth aeratOn a^pi^ee$ alid.whoev)gr lites 
to see these treds at. the end oC ten ye&rs of growth^ will 
see them worth that erown a^pieiSe. So Ibat « piantatioi^ 
of about a hundred acres ft^ould, at the end of twenty yeai^j 
in tolef ably good ground^ be a fort^ne^ not to turn up t^ie 
nose at erkn by the siin ot daughter of a peer* 

362..BUt^ in eon^tries w^e hop^poles arewanted^ ai^d 
ilrhere Asti poles sell Qn . an . average^ I believeiy at three 
pounds a. hundreds wt^at would be tbf value of a planta- 
tion like that of ho^^ Radnor? At the ead of five years^ 
bis trees would bf iJ|g a shilling %-piece i being, out dowa^ 
edeh st#ai would s^id up twp or>/three« He would hare 
thfS^ %itskf» ^le number of shillings at the eiid of anoither. 
five years y ibiv they woidd beci^ine poles a groftt deal sopaer 
the^seoond tilhe than the first*. Mr< Withsbsi an eaineni 
attoi^neyneiu' Holt in.Norfolk^ who has written very ably 
iffld veiy usefilUy on the sutjeot of plantiim;> and particu*. 
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larly on the planting of Locusts, has produced several 
shoots from his plantations of one year's growth fi*oni stems 
that have been cut down, and, amongst these shoots, there 
was one more than nine feet long, and mt inches round at the 
bottom, coming from the stem of a young tree, which had 
been cut down, on account of its having been broken, by 
the wind. Mr. Danisi. Palmbr tells me, that there were 
eight trees in the clump, where he measured the ninety- 
two, which were short and unworthy of the rest j that he 
took these eight trees up last year^ planted them in another 
place, and cut them down to the ground at once ; and that 
they, though just removed, made shoots of ^ feet long 
Uut summer. It is, however, perfectly notorious, that the 
cutting down of trees causes them to shoot in this vigorous 
mannen It is impossible, that^ when a Locust pole can 
be had for a shilling, anybody will ever give three pence 
for any other sort of pole i and, it is also impossible, that 
any man of sense should not perceive, that this is the most 
prolfitable tree that can possibly be planted. Mr. Pal- 
mer gives me an account of the size and height of the 
trees in the general in the mixed plantation where the Locust 
plants stand ; and upon reducing these to an average, as 
nearly as I have been able, they appear to me to be less 
than one-tldrd part of the size and height of the Iiocust ; 
to say nothing at all about the inferior quality of the wood. 
Not one penny of profit can come out of that general plan- 
tation for twenty years yet to come. Three crops of Locust 
poles^ or two crops of Locust posts, may be taken off the 
ground before you can put an axe or a hook into die rest 
of the plantation ; and yet, even plantations like that are 
very deurable things. 

383. I have now left no doubt in the muid of any reader 
as to the great durability, the various important uses, and 

p2 
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the quickness of growth^ of this tree. It remains for me 
to speak in detail of the manner of propagating it, which is 
only from the seed, which it bears in great abundance, but 
which will seldom come to complete perfection in England. 
My seed has always come from the neighbourhood of Har- 
risbourgh in Pennsylvania, and each seed is nearly double 
the weight of any that I have ever seen gathered in this 
country. The seed is gathered in the fall of the year, and 
it keeps best in the pod ; but, if made perfectly dry before 
it is put up, and always kept in a dry place, it will grow, 
though not so well perhaps, after being kept for several 
years. The seed is as nearly as possible in shape like a 
kidney bean, but not above a tenth part so big as the seed 
of the common white running bean ; its colour is si very 
dark brown. If sown in the fall of the year, or early in 
the winter, a part of it will come up in the spring of the 
first year ; but it will be only a small part ; and, the plants 
which do come up, will, if there be sharp frosts, be very 
nearly destroyed. I sowed this seed repeatedly, and had 
very little success. I asked Judge Mitchell in Long 
Island, who had a nursery of these plants even in that 
country, how he got them to come up : he answered in two 
words, " boil them ! " ** Boil them,*' exclaimed I. The con- 
versation was turned off upon something else ; but when 1 
found such great difficulty in getting the seeds up at Ken- 
sington, I recollected the precept of Mr. Mitchell, and 
i resolved to put it in practice, which I did with complete 
success ; not by absolutely boiling them,but by soaking them 
in boiling hot water. 

384. There is, however, a good deal of nicety attending 
this matter, therefore I shall describe the process very mi- 
nutely. When you have prepared the beds, in the manner 
described for the Ash, take in the morning as much seed 
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as you think you can conveniently sow before night ; put 
it into atub or some vessel^ sufficient to hold the seed, with 
Water five or six times as much in measure as the seed ; then 
take water at full boil out of your copper or other boiling 
vessel, pour it upon the seed ; give the seed a stir up amongst 
the Water, cover over the top of the vessel close, and there let 
the seed remain for an hour or so. Then take off the cover of 
the vessel ; and raise up some of the seed by a ladle, or some 
i^uch thing, and look at your seed, some of which you will 
find swelled to nearly double their former size, and some of 
them hardly augmented at all in ^ize. Another hour, or 
perhaps less (and you ought to look frequently at them), 
will have made all the seeds swell, except a small part 
perhaps, and those will not grow at all. Then pour the 
i^ed, water and all, into a fine sieve, which will let the 
water through and keep the seed back, have some dry sand 
ready with'a hole made in the middle of the heap, to put 
your seeds into, and then mix up the whole heap of 
sand with the seeds, about three gallons of sand to one gal- 
lon of seed; 

385. Your beds are already prepared, and now you scatter 
the seed over them along with the sand, in the manner de- 
scribed in the case of the Ash. Do not sow too thickly ; if you 
do, many of the plants will be destroyed by the others,and will 
be very weak and not fit to plant out the first year at least. If 
sowed thinly, and if the groimd be good, and the beds kept 
,clean, your plants will be four feet high by the month of 
October, quite fit to go into plantations out of the seed bed. 
My plants are always sold from the seed bed, and a veiy 
large part of them are fit to go into plantations at once ; 
but this cannot be the case, if the plants be sowed thickly. 

386. 1 have never sowed Locusts till the month of April, 



0t Vary late in March | becauBe, by umkiag they are made 
to eome up in the Bpaoe of a fortoight, and they should not 
come np) till the eharp frosts be all gone. But, when seeds 
have been soaked in this manner there is great care r&< 
quired^ to keep them from the sun and the wind : they 
should therefore be covered as quickly as possible afiter they 
have been scattered on the bed, and the earth that goes on 
them should be made very fine. The covering must not be 
more than an inch deep, and must be laid on very evenly, 
and with the^ greatest possible care, so that no open* 
ings may be left, for the snn or wind to find access through. 
If the weather be dry, as it ought to be for the work of 
sowing, water the beds gently, with a fine-rose watering- 
pot, the second day after sowing ; but not by any means 
while the earth is fresh at top; for if earth be frertily 
moved when you water, it runs together, and binds over 
the top, where it forms a shell, which is difficult for the 
heads of the plants to penetrate. Last spring, I had several 
beds of various seeds which failed, but I wished to wait^ 
as late as I possibly could, to give the seeds a chance to 
come up. In the middle of June, or thereabouts, seeing that 
the seeds would not come up in these beds, and not liking to 
let them remain all the summer without a crop, i deter*^ 
mined, late as the season was, to sow them with Locusts^ 
which I did in my usual manner ; but, the weather being 
diy and hot, I not only watered the beds very well, the day 
after the seeds were sown, but kept them sheltered from 
the sun by mats, until the seeds began to come up. I nev^r 
had so regular and so perfect beds of LocusT<»pIants before* 
They were upon an average a foot and a half high in the 
month of October, and nine«4entlis of them might have 
gone out into piantatims at once. 



• Such very late sowing, is not, .however, to be dt- 
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tempted, unlesE ymi be resolved to take all the pivcautions 
which I took. If wetweatfaer should bitppen to e«Bie tbeday 
after sowing, or even shady or moist weather, you need not 
resort to the covering wi^ mats; but otherwise, the late 
sowiBg is not to be attempted without shading. ' 

9S&. When a Locust tree is a foot and a lialf, or two feet 
b^) it tn fjuite fit te go into any plantation, even amongst 
oth^ trees; for, if cut domi in the month of April, th« 
year after planting, ot even In May, it will soon over-top 
other trees ; bnl if the plants be really too small to put out 
at once, they should be assorted with care, the stotit ones 
in one lot, and the weak ones in another ; and thus, pre- 
dsely after the manner of the Ash, put into the nursery, the 
roots liaving llrst been properly pruned. 

S89. 1 have, - in former parts of this artiole, sKld enongh 
ebotit distanees in the plantation } but I must here odd, that, 
when old coppices of a mixture of underwoods, w^t 
^IHng up, there is nothing like the Locust. In such cop- 
pices, there are Irequently vacant spots, of a pod or mere 
square, The-land in th«se spots produces nothing but grau 
and weeds. The grass can never be eaten off 1^ c«ttl« 
without destruction to the underwood i so that the fencing, 
the rent, and tlia taxes for ctiese spots of land, are ^1 thrown 
away. Those wlio t^e eare of their underwoodsj dig 
boles therefore In their vB<caHt spots, and plant young trees 
to produce new steins, These, however, go on 
eompared with tbe Locust. If the Loonst w 
the year after they are sowed, in a hole made ab 
over, and tbres or four plants in each bote ; 
were eqt dowp Ilic year after planting, they w 
overtake the old coppice, and produce hop-polc: 
as tliese would be produced by the old stems of 



iC^tf(iSixr, \^\)kh'Wom^t<h$ter9 or at^eft&t become a pole 
fppQfX t)iaiiany of the rest of our underwoods/ 

^ j390. As underwood, the Locust would not only make 
. polet^ but stakes to last for a life-time. Michaux says, tbat 
when as big as one's wrist, or less, they are cut down, on 
the borders of the Garonne, in France, and ai% ck/t in iwo, 
to make vine props or stakes, and that in that capacity they 
serve, slender as they are, for twenty years. Nine times 
out of ten, our dead hedges, whether made of bushes or of 
rods, tumble down at the end of two years, owing pritici* 
pally to the perishable quality of the stakes, which rot from 
the top of the ground downwards, in a very short time. A 
hedge made with Locust stakes would stand till the rods and 
the bushes were absolutely rotten ; and these being not ex* 
posed to the working of the wet and the ground upon them, 
would last much longer than they now do. At any rate, 
the stiikes would still remain good, and these are the most 
expensive part of the things composing a dead hedge. 

^1. I have befoi-e m^itioued the great utility of the 
Loeust in the making of pins in the putting rafters together, 
or it) the fastening of rails into posts. However small, if 
l^ig enough for a pin^ the youagness of the wood is of no 
ooDsequence; for the young is neariy as durable as the old. 
Teeth for the beads of wooden rakes ; stuff to split into 
little pales for making hurdle gates for sheep ; stuff for 
espeliers for gardens : all these would come out of the cut- 
ting down of a Locust coppice^ No part of it, except the 
mere brush, would fail to answer some valuable purpose; 
and even the brush, though it be green, burns better than 
the brush of any other wood that I know any thing of, the 
HicKoaY only excepted. 






: 3S2; I theii. bring to » close tfaisverf k>Dg'artic)ef bat/I 
trust, not longer than- it Lsinterestingj by repeating my ear- 
nest exhortation to all ttiuse wh6 plant trees, to examine 
well all that I have said upon the subject ; and if they do 
so examine, I am sure that the result will be^ th^t this fine 
and most valuable tree will become common'througbout the 
whole Icingdom. 
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In LvtXin^ Gleditsia^Ti'iacanthos ; in French/ F^vier, 

893. The botanical characters are : — It hag male and hermaphrodite flowers 
in* the tame katkin, and female ilowerB in diflfetent plantit. The male kai«> 
)uti» Are lpn^» compi^, and cylindrical) and bare each a three-leaved smaU 
empalement ; they have three roundish petals* which spread open in the form 
of a cup; they have a turbinated nectarium, the mouth of which, afterwards, 
grows to the parts of fructification ; they have six slender stamina, which are 
long^er than the petals, terminated by oblong oompresaed summits. The 
li^rmaphredite flowers in the same katkiki< are situated at the end ; these 
have empalements, petals and stamina like the male ; and have a germen» 
style and seeds like the female, which are situated in different trees, and are 
disposed in a loose katkin ; these have a five*leaved eropalementj and five 
obloiig petals, with two short thread*like nectariums, and a broad genatn 
longer than the petals, supporting a short reflexed style, crowned by a Ihiok 
stigma. The germea afterwards becomes a large flat pod, with several 
transverse partitions, having a pulp in each division, surroundiog one hard 
roundish seed. 



394. This is sometimes called the Sweet Locust; but 
Houey Locust is its general name in America. This tree 
seldom attaint a height exceeding fifty feet. It is a very 
beautiful tree^ having the leaf veiy much resembling that 
of the sensitive plant, and keeping fresh and perfectly green 
all the summer. The French, when they took possession of 



tsMda andlhe Mt»l«b<p{rf, gave: it the yii^pu- Aame of 
If^Mer, becAOse tbey found it bearing iU seed in a pod a 
gabd deal resembling a v«r]F long and narrow^poddad bean, 
tbaC kind of bean, which^ in Fr«n<itb, ia ballad Pioe, or 
Fk)e de marai». Tlie tree seldom gels to be inora than a 
foot and a half through at the butt. Michaux aafUj that 
the timber is not valuable^ and that the Irae, baddea ICfi 
value in the ornamental way, is principally valuable for the 
forming of hedges ; and this is, in reality, its great use. 
The plant comes up quickly, grows fast, has numerous 
branches, and those very fine i full as fine as those of the 
Hawthorn ; and these branches are ai*med with thorns, 
•which, as MicpAux says, render the hedge perfectly impe- 
netrable. Each thorn is nearly tWo inches long, stout at 
the bottom where it starts fri^m the brancbi a»d r^gvif^iy 
diminiriiiDg ia sifse till it come* to the pgint» wbkb ja m 
sharp as that of any needle that ever wbs made, and a 
great deal xoore difficult to break, or snstp off. As if thM 
single dagger w^r^ not 9npugb| th^re corue put at about 
half an inab fronpi th^ bottom of. the tborii^ two cmallev 
thorns, eaeh about a tbtrd of an inch long, but one a little 
longer than the other. These two side thorns point in ail 
^gular Viufi from the $ide of the m^in thorn ; or, gpeak 
moffe property, the point of an aeote triaogle i^ fonpfd by 
each of the little thorns, and one side of the mala thom* 
So that here is a dreadful weapon : here are three of the 
sharpest things ever seen in the world, pointing at every preja- 
ture that approaches the hedge. 

306# I wUL now speak about tha mo<la of rai^iiig tb« 
tree^; and then about that of puttlqg them into hedges^ 
Tbo seed, wbiirb koines in a pod above dewribed^ u a gr^at 
deal kirger thaa the aeed <^ tba hocxjf^r : it is, I should 
thinks mora than thrat tim^^ a% large. It is pr^amly 99 



hard; wbtch Ib pretty neariy as hard as. la stpoe:: It muit 
be had: from Ameiioa, for i have not the smidleit ' idtai of 
its ripening in England t bdt it may be had at: a reaaonabld 
rdte^ and a oomfiai'atiTeljr small quantity will iuftce ifor thi| 
making of a v^ry conttderable hedge; ! ,' ' : 

S96. The SEED is tote prepared for sowing by joaftmg; 
in precisely the same mminer as is (Hrected in tlie ease of 
the Locust. Yon must pay the same attention to pr^crent 
the seed from bursting ftom oirei^ heat^ and take aH Uie 
preemitiont about wateringf shfuUng, and erery thing 
else, jtst as |imnted out in the case of the Locust^ in para^ 
graph 384, When Ahe young plants oome up, tUy jure 
to be tneated in just the same mannor ee is dhreoted in the 
ease of the Locunt. If mown In good ground^ and kept 
very clean, and managed properly tbmughout tbe summiei^ 
they would be eight inches high in ttea M of tbe year; 
They need not be put into a mmery if your ground be 
ready for pimting them to form a bedge« They are ready 
to go out at Once^ and therefore it wo^ be Useless to put 
them into a nursery. 

397. As to die manner of planting the hedge, in the 
first plaee the ground should be well trenehed, and bthorw 
wise prepared, Tbe young trees should then be planted 
In two rows, one: row being ebont fifteen or eighteen inbbes 
from the other* Tbe plants shouid be about fifteen ov 
eighteen inches apart in tbe row^ and tiie phints in one 
row standing opposite tbe middle of tbe intervaU of the 
other row, 

398. This work of planting may be done either in 
tbe fall or in the spring. The ground ought to be 
kept quite clear from grass and weeds the firet year 



hocoU (floK«y)« 

after plantiiig* If all be done weH^ the treed^ without 

being cut down^ which they ought not to be till they 

have stood a year^ will : make :good shoots^ and will 

pikrticularly increase in sizS^ of stem. The next spring ; 

that is to say, after they have stood a year, you icut 

them down close to the ground. Each will then send up 

three or four stout shodto; When these hkve growhlhroW^h 

the summer, take out any little weak shoots close to the 

Btem^ and out down the stoiit ones to within three or four 

inbhes of the ground. Out of these stems will now come 

such quantities .of shoots, that the fence wHl' be* complete 

in a very short time, and only want trimming, clipping 

and the like, according to your fancy. The whole of the 

spacci between the two rows, will be filled up by * ^de 

shoots; and the hedge will be quite impassable by any 

animal bigger, at any rate, than a rat or a cat. It would 

... * 
remain quite undisturbed; for nobody and nothing, made 

of flesh and blood, wduld attempt to assail it ; and, -besides 
all the rest, the foliage is so very line, that even as an onsa* 
ment, it would be desirable to have it in a hedge. Oar 
hawthorns are very beautiful ; in loose hedges they hare 
bloom as well as leaf; but we have to set against this the 
early fading of their leaves, their great liability to be at- 
tacked and devoured by caterpillars, and all the uglinesR, 
tod indeed injury, arising from that circumstance. Now, 
the leaf of the Honby Locust is attacked by no insect, and 
its green is as fresh in August as it is in May. A<; a plant 
to form a hedge, tbils surpasses all oth<ers, and for that use 
I strongly recommend it, and hope to see it become df very 
. geheraluse. 
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In loL^n, Acer ; in french, Erable. 

399.iTA« botaQical ql^araelen| are :-*-f be iipiiilleiiieiitof the|9i]iwer UipolU^ 
pelatousy coloured and. cut iuto five sharp segmeiits at the hrim« aQ4 Is per* 
manept. The corolla is compoed of five .oval petals which spread opei| and 
are larger than the enipalement. It lias eig^ht short and awl-shap^d sUUHinA, 
crowned by simple «umsiits.' The germen is ^ompresised «nd lUiiieMftd hi 
the lar^e perforated recq>ti(clt. ^The styl^ if , slender; It hvpAg fwp^ acun 
qdinated stigma, which are refiexed^ The capsules are two. joined at their 
l>ase ; they are roundish, each bein^ terminated by a large wing, inclosing 
one roundish seed in each. 

400; There are many varieties of the Ma^j^k j bx^ somq 
pf them are very beautiful trees« Our Sycamors is a JMaplb^ 
and is called by the French the Grand EaAstK. or Great 
Maple, • We have a Maple in our woods j it is ;a very tena->. 
cious inhabitant of coppices, hedge-rows and hedges; ^ 
yery hardy thing, niakesL very good fuel, in fagots ; but it 
makes no. poles, no hoops, no ro^s, no hurdles j and it 
scarcely ever becomes a tree as big as one's thigh« It is 
mere brushwood; and of no more use as a tree, than the 
poppies, or wild parsnip, or wild carrot, are as cattle-food. 
Our Mapu is a weed of the woods, and We buni it, because 
we know not what else to do with.it. 



401* The AsfBRicAN Maplbs are in great and beautiful 
varie^; and our own Sycamorb is a very fine and stately 
tree, grows to a great size, is wonderfully hardy, and loaded 
with an uncommon portion of leal. Thdre is natreie,!£ 
believe,' that has so great a we^ht of leaf in proportion to 
its height and size as the SyCamokb. It will, t66, grow 
in any soil, even the shallowest and the worst, i It is fre« 



Maple. 

quentty seen on the bleakest bills throughont tbebigb parts 
of Hampshire and Wiltshire, where it appears to have been 
left quite alone by the deitruttion of* all other trees 
around it. 

402. The timber of our Stcamors is white and soft, and 
nut ^nabte by atiy teeatis i this is not the caste with the 
AMAtLicxn Maplks, which produce some of the finest wood 
In the world. However, the manner of raising the plants 
i$ the same in «U oasea. Ho man ever dreamed of raising 
English Maple $ bui our SftAitfoaB is constantly ndaed in 
great numbers, and it U hardly to be believed, that any 
nurseryman ever raised them, except from seed. I will 
first give an account of raising of Maplbs from seed, and of 
tnhtxHj^tig them tmttl the time of planting out; and then, 
when I cotoe to speak' of thtfe several soits of Ambrican 
Maple, I tvill give my opinion respecting the fortning of 
plantations with them. Thejr are most beantilul trees, 
tarying very much as to their leaf aud their form, and they 
produce not only the sugar, of which so much has beed 
ikiA, but some of the most beautiful wood^ for various pur^ 

poges, that evef was seen In the world. 

« • ■ I- • ' . . - 

403. Tbe SBBD of fixe Maple retembies (omewfa^t the 
tMd of the Ash* Thai f>f dur Svcamorm comes in patrli, each 
seed having a broad witig^ imd n pair of thb ceeds the boys 
call speciaclesj which they are not much unlike, and which, 
ptmwd upon the nose, will faaug on there, Kke aA old- 
lipabioned pair of grandlnother's dpeolac)es« Whep the 
iwds are. ripe, they ahouU be glithered^ made perfectly dry 
ill tbei iunjand aotvain beds sa the month of Novemberi 
io*the came maniief is direeled for the ji$h : all the ralea 
there laid dow» aife to be followed with the gireatest exAct*^ 
nCM la this oese* 



^4» Hiere are several of the MaMkcs the.M^of w^^b 
do not ooraci up the first year ; and ih^y will oat cpnie vp 
Ibe. fifst yeftTi da What you >vill to them. The safe way» 
therefore^ y, as sinme do, and some do not, come up the first 
y^af» always to sow in the month of November, in the 
. fnanner above directed* If they eome up the first year^ it 
is well I it they do not, they will be apt to come up «qy 
earJ^ the second year i and if a sharp frost come just after 
their coming up^ it will assuredly cut them off; so that you 
piust watch them well throughout the months of February 
^id, Mlarchi ^xkd if you see frosts approaching^ yo\i must 
cover the beds to protect the plants. 

. 40&« When the plants are up, they must be weeded with 

* • 

the greatest possibly care \ and kept well weeded, and th^ 

» 

eardi stirred ampngst them a little, during the whole sum^ 
i^er« In the month of Octobe^^ they will^ if they have 
been well taken care of,, be more tlian a foot high; and, 
then, they are to go into a nursery in. the same manner. as 
directed for the Ash. They have very good and bushy roots j 
they move extremely well, and grow very fast. They 
should be sorted in the manner directed for the Ash ; in 
order that the plants of the same height and size may 
i^and together; and may be ready to be taken out to go 
into avenues or plantations, without aiqr more sorting. The 
small ones may stand in the niirsei*y a couple of years ; but 
the large ones should stand there but one year; for the 
younger they are when they go out, the greater thetr.pror 
gress, the straigh^r their li[>rm, the larger and loftier they 
become^ and the more durable their lives. 

406. If put into plantations, the distances ought to be 
rows four feet apart, plants four feet apart in the row, those 
of one row to stand opposite the middle of the intervals in 



Maple. 

the other row. The Maple would not be of much value as 
poles ; but young trees of this sort would be of more value 
than the common Fir, at any rate ; and, in order to have a 
wood of Maples, the thinning out at different times must 
be carried on precisely in the same manner as directed for 
the Beech : to which directions the reader will be pleased 
to refer. As to the felling, of the Maple, like other deci* 
duous trees, the baric of which is of no value, it ought to be 
done while the leaf is o£ Nothing good comes up from the 
stem of the Maple, and therefore it ought to be grubbed 
up roots and all, that the ground may be employed with 
something else. 

407. The American Maples are worthy of particular at- 
tention. The wood of most of them, as I have said before, 
IS singularly valuable. There are seven of them. First, 
the Whitb Maplb {Acer Eri4)carpum) ; second, the Red 
Flowkring Maplb {Acer Rubrum) ; third, the Sugar Maplb 
{Acer Saccharinum) ; fourth, the Black Sugar Maplb {Acer 
Nigrum) ; fifth, the MoosB Wood {Acer Striaium) ; sixth. 
Box Eldbr {Acer Negundo) 5 seventh. Mountain MAiPLs 
{Acer Montanum). The first of these is whitish on the 
Under side of the leaf: it does not attain to a very great 
size, and the wood of it appears, from Michaux, not to be 
very valuable; but it is a very beautifiil tree, and the wood 
is sometimes used for the inlaying of funiiture. The 
second, or Red Flowering Maplk, is a tree which rises to 
the heighth of seventy feet; it grows best in very moist 
ground ; and in New jersey and Pennsylvania there are ex- 
tensive marshes, called Maple Swamps, entirely covered 

with this tree. 

'1 ' • » , 

408. The wood is made use of for many purposes, espe-* 
cially ornamental furniture. It is this tree which produces 



Maplk. 

what is called the ^^ Curlbd Maplb^" famous for its beauty 
throughout the United States. I have a chest of this wood, : 
the boards of which are about two feet> or rather more, ^. 
broad. Each board, if the chest were taken to pieces^ i3 fit 
for the making of a very beautiful table. Michaux says, .^ 
that, before mahogany became generally fashionable in . 
the United States, the finest furniture was made of Rkd 
Flowerfng Maple, and that bedsteads are still made of it, . 
^' which in richness and lustre exceed the finest mahogany. 
'^At Boston, some cabinet-makers saw them into plates 
'^ for inlaying mahogany. But the most constant use of 
*^ the Curl Maple is, the forming of stocks for fowling- 
^^ pieces and rifles, which, to elegance and lightness, unit(^ 
'^ a sti*ength resulting from the accidental direction of the ' 
*' fibre.** I have received, this year, some gun-stocks of 
this wood, and also some Broom Corn Brooms, the handles 
of which are of this wood. A broom and a gun-stock may 
be seen at my shop at Fleet-street, and, after seeing which, 
the reader will want no further inducement to endeavour 
to rear some of these trees ; but it must be again observed 
that the tree does not attain to any considerable size, except 
in land approaching to a swamp or mai'sh. 

409. The third sort, or Sugar Maple, is sometimes called 
a Rock Maple, or Hard Maple. It is a native of the colder 
parts of North America, and is nowhere more abundant 
than in Canada, New Brunswick, and in that miserable 
country Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. It rises to the 
height of from fifty to eighty feet, but does not attain a 
very great size of trunk. The wood of this tree is used by 
wheelwrights for axle-trees and spokes, and for various 
other purposes of great and general utility. Besides this, 
it produces most beautifiil wood for cabinet use ; which 
wood has been, and is^ called by cabinet-makers, the 

o 



Sird^s^'iyeMapU. It is most highly valued for inlaying 
mnhQgany, fpr iPS^kiog bedsteads^, portable MrntiQg-de»ks » 
and is indeed looked ijpon» I believe^ as wood exceeding all 
others in beanty. But, the great U3Q of this tree might be 
the making of sugar. I remenaber seeing several trees ivt 
Nova Scotia which were under the operation of sugar^ 
makings This work is begun in the month of Mareb, long 
before the snow quits the ground in Nova Sootia^ little 
troughs are placed against the treei which have perforatk>ns 
made in them eighteen or twenty inches from tbe ground^ 
the perforations being made in an obliquely ascending 
direetioq. Care should be taken that the augers do not 
enter more than half an indi within the wood. Tubes are 
put into the bplesj to conduct the sap down into the troughs* 
Tbe sap is every day collectedi and temporarily poured iutd^ 
casks^t from which it is drawn out to fill the boilerst Tbe 
evaporation is kept up by a brisk fire^ aiid tbe beat is 
maintained until the liquid be reduced to a syrup, after 
which it is left to cool (having been careftiUy skimmed 
during the boiling), and then strmned through some tbi<di^ 
woollen stuffy to separate the remaining impurities. Maple 
sugar, manufactured in this way, ^' is (saysMicaAux) lighter 
** coloured, and in proportion to the care with which it is 
<* made, and the judgment with wluch tbe evaporatisim. is 
*^ canducted. It is supenor ia qualiity to tbe brown West 
<' India sugar,, generally used in the Umted Slates ; ita 
^' taste U as pleasant, and. it is as good for culinary puf* 
f^ poses^ When refined, it equals, in beauty the fittest sugar 
<< U3ed in Europe; but, from pre^judice^ it h made use of 
'< only by the people where it is made. Wild wd domestic 
<^ aniomls are inordinately fond of tbe Maple juice.^ I feel 
'' authorised in recommending this tree fisr propagation in 
*< all the norihera countries of EiUrope/' Nov?» as thesie 
facts are incoutestible ; as sugar is become a sort of necea* 



Maflib. 

sary of life ; As we liever can have cane sugar without the 
help of leaves ; seeing that nobody^ without dire compul-^ 
sion^ will work io the producing of it ; what a noble open<« 
iog is here for the inde&tigable exercise of the humanity 
of Mr. Buxton and his associates 1 It is now about fifty 
years, I believe, since Massa Wilberforcjb commenced his 
eulogised labours in fittour of the blacks* If he had then 
caused a hundred quarters of Sugar Maple Seed to be 
brought from Noya Sootia> which he might have done at 
a thousandth part of the expense that silly people were pQt 
to ilk purchasing the Ntgro tracts in the courae of one 
year) and if he had caused those seeds to be sown^ 
aod all the fmmane people had joined togeth^ in causing 
the trees to be planted and cultivated, there would have 
been more sugar raised in England at this time than would 
have been necessary for twice its consumption. But, is it 
too late now ? It neter can be too late to do good ; and 
here is good unequivocal* The tree would first give sugar^ 
aud^ when cut down, make beautiful tables to Use the sugar 
upon ; beautiful chairs to sit upon while sipping the sugar $ 
and besides this^ Michaux tells us that <^ the ashes of the 
*^ SiJOAR Maplb are rich in the alkaline principle/' and that 
^^ it may be confidently asserted that they furnish four-fifths 
^' of the Potash exported to £urope from Boston and Nxw 
^^ York/' Nor do the virtues of this tree end even here | 
for Michaux says, that the Charcoal of this wood is pre- 
ferred to every other^ it being heavier^ atid of course 
stronger, and it must therefore be the best for the manu^ 
&cture of that article, in the making of which our dd 
despised Doo Wood has become so highly esteemed, which 
article is so notoriously efficacious in the thinning of a 
« mrplus population^' an object which now appears to be so 
near to the hearts of his Majbsty's faithful Commons* 

o2 
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410. The fourth^ or Black Suoar Maplb, differs very 
little from the Common Sugar Maple ; but^ as a tree^ it 
has a more ample foliage than the other^ and is very 
proper for the forming of avenues and adorning parks 
and gardens. 

411. The fifth sort is called the Moosb Wood ; in some 
parts of America it is called the Stripbd Maplb^ which is 
descriptive of the bark of the tree ; but it was called 
Mooss Wood by the first settters^ because, the Moose (an 
enormous Deer) was observed to subsist during the winter 
and the spring upon the young twigs of this tree. It is a 
tree that grows extremely fast, and is very beautiful 
as a tree. The wood is white, and does not appear 
to be very valuable. Its principal use in its native country 
is furnishing the farmers, at the close of the winter, with 
the means of sustaining their cattle. It is amongst the 
very earliest trees in America, whose vegetation announces 
the approacli of spring. A^ soon as the buds begin to 
swell, the horses and cattle are turned into the woods to 
browse the young shoots ; and, poor as this resource may 
appear, it is a very great one, since the twigs are full of 
saccharine matter. In England this tree can hardly be 
planted except for ornament, but it is a very fast grower, 
and very ornamental. 

412. The sixth sort, or Box Elder, or Ash-leaved Ma^ 
PLE, does not mount to a great height ; Michaux does not 
appear to attach any very great importance to it, but I'egards 
it .merely as an ornamental tree. It grows vei'y fast, and is 
very pretty. This is not saying much in its favour, and I 
cannot very well see why Michaux recommends it to be 
planted in coppices, to be cut every three or four years^ 



Maplb, 

when, he says, " It would afford a profitable product in its 
^^ sprouts" The translator of Michaux was a son of an 
American senator^ and I have not Michaux in French, at 
hand. Mr. James Hillhousb (the translator), who dedicates 
the translation to his father, whom I had personally the 
honour to know, as the most long-winded and pointless 
speech-maker that I ever happened to hear of, save and 
except our own Mr. Brougham. This Mr. James Hill- 
house, the translator, little imagined that he would make 
the mouths of our Cockneys water, when he was talking 
of whole coppices of ^^ sprouts" which, to a certainty, 
they would interpret into those delightful things, which, 
under the names given to the shoots that come from the 
stumps of plants of the Bressica kind, and which are 
always at hand in every season of the year, cause such 
abundant employment and custom to the apothecaries and 
druggists and the vinegar and pepper merchants of every 
part of this wonderfully populous kingdom. 

413. The seventh and last sort, is the Mountain Maple, 
which I have seen a great many times in America, but 
never saw it of a height above eight or ten feet. It ap- 
pears to have no properties that render it valuable ; but it 
is a very pretty shrub, and I could not refrain from men- 
tioning it on this occasion, in order to include all the Ame- 
lican Maples. 



TSB KOVVTAXir ASB. 

In Latin, Sorbus ; in French, Sarbies. 

414. The ItotaDical characters ^re : — T^e flower has a spreading^ coDcaTe 
permanent empalement of one leaf, indented in five parts ; it has fire 
roundish concave petals, which are in the empalement, and nbont twenty 
awl-fth^ped stamina, which are also inserted in the empalement, terminated 
by roundish summits. The g^ermen is situated under the flower, supporting 
three slender styles crowned by erect-headed stigmas ; it afterwards becomes 
a soft nmbilicated firuit, endosini; three or ibur oUoog cartila|fino«s aeeds. 

415. This is neither timber-tree nor underwood ; and I 
mention it in this book only because it is founds here and 
there in almost all our coppices. I know of no ufiltty 
that belongs to it^ and cannot guess at the rtason for calling 
it an Ash, which it resembles in no respect whatever. It 
is planted, as an ornamental shrub, merely on account of 
its large bunches of red berries, which it bean in great 
profusion, and which hang on till a late season of the year, 
unless the birds be very much pressed for fbod, and then 
the berries disappear very quickly. 

416. This tree throws out a great number of sticken, and 
from these it is generally propagated. The suckbrs are 
dug up when small, put into a nursery for a year or two, 
and then planted out where they are to stand. But, a 
great part of the merit of this shrub, consists in its being 
somewhat lofty ; and to have it lofty, and with a straight 
trunk, it ought to be raised from seed. The seed, like that 
of the Hawthorn, has a pulp on the outside, a hard shell 
next to the pulp, and within the shell is the kernel. 



417. The seed oQf ht to be gathered wheti rlpe^ aiid Chen 
iDanaged and sown in the same manner ad directed for the 
seed of the Hawthorn. Sometimes, however^ the seed of 
the Mountain Ash will come up the first year ; and, there- 
fore^ ^ the spaee required for the sowing of this seed will 
necessarily be small, it may be as well to sow it, very nearly, 
as soon as it is gathered. If the plants come up the first 
year, or only a part of them, it will be sufficient ; for a 
great number of such plahts never can be wanted. 

418. When the plants come up, they must be careftiUy 
weeded and kept clean throughout the summer. In the 
fell they will be nearly a foot high, and then they ought to 
go into a nursary tor two or thre^ years. Not more than 
three ; and then, when planted out, it will not be necessary 
to cut them down the year after planting; for they have 
very good root^ to remove \ they strike otf quickly ; and if 
planted in the month of November or in March, the roots 
Will supply the plants with sap^ without any cutting* dOWn. 
If you wish the tree to be lofty, yoti must prune off the side^ 
shoots, as the plant advances in height^ in the fnanner 
directed iti paragraphs 137 and 149. When it has got the 
height of clear tioink that you wish it to have, you leave off 
pruning, aUd the free then {presents you With a spreadiug 
and orhameutal head. 



TSB OAK. 

In Latin, Quercus ^ in Ptench, Chine, 

419. TbebgC^ukM dbftm^tftft ve^^U h«9 wikto aii4 female flov^ert on 
the same tree ; the male floivers are disposed in a loose katkio ;. these have 
an eropalement of one leaf, divided into four or five segments ; they have 
no petals, but many shdrt stafnina, terminated by lar^e twin ftuibmits. 'Hie 
female a«wer«, which »lt elaia ta the Intds, faiva a htiiiltpii«f1«ftl fbick 
eropalement of one leaf, which is rou{i^h and entire, almost hiding the fiower, 



Th£ Oak. 

which has no petal, but a small oval gennen supporting a single ftve*poiotcd 
style, crowned by single permanent stigmas. The gennen afterwards 
becomes an oval nut, or acorn, with a thick cover, having one cell, the base 
of which is fixed into the empalement or cup. 

420. The family of Oaks is numerous ludeed. Perhaps 
there are tea or a dozen different varieties amongst the 
native Oaks of England, each somewhat distinguished from 
all the rest, whether by the shape of the lea^ the size of 
the leaf, the colour of the leaf; by the size, colour, or 
shape of the acorn. If you stand upon a hill, and look 
down upon a pretty large Oak wood, which you do almost 
anywhere in the Wealds of Surrey, Sussex, or Kent, at any 
season of the year, from the time that the bud begins to 
open until the leaves be completely oS^ you will perceive 
that there is a very great variety of Oaks. You will see 
one sort nearly in full leaf, when the buds of other sorts 
are only beginning to burst. In the autumn you will see 
some of the trees retaining their perfect green, while others 
are wholly without a leaf. In the middle of summer some 
trees are of a dark green, others of a pale green ; so that, 
in all probability, if the thing could be exactly ascertained, 
there is as great a variety of Oaks in England as there is 
in America ; but, at any rate, the manner of propagating, 
planting, training up, and applying all deciduous Oaks, are 
one and the same ; so that, in giving directions for these 
' works, with regard to the common English Oak, I shall be 
giving directions for the propagation and management of 
all Oaks, except the American Live Oak ; which is an Ever- 
green, or rather one of the Evergreen Oaks, and which will 
demand a different treatment. 

121. As to the outward appearances of the Oak tree, its 
guieial height and size, the uses of its bark as well as of its 
timber ; these are all as well known to us, as are the out- 
ward appearances, the size and the uses of the grain of 
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which our bread is made ; but how to take an acorn, and 
go to work with it in that way which is best calculated for 
the producing of the timber and the bark, is not so well and 
so generally known : it is my business, therefore, to com-^ 
municate to my readers the knowledge which I possess on 
the subject, reserving an account of the different sorts of 
Oaks, and of their different qualities, to follow the direc- 
tions which are applicable to all. 

422. The Oak is raised from seed, and from seed only; 
and that well-kuown seed is the acorn. Acorns are to be 
picked up under the Oak trees in the month of November j 
but you must take special care that the pigs have not been 
under the trees before you ; for if they have, and if the 
quantity be not much greater than they can devour, they 
will, as in the case of the Bekch nuts, leave you not a 
single acorn, that will grow. The best way is to try them 
in the, manner directed in the case of the Bbbch, to which 
the reader will now please to refer. 

423. Acorns might be sown as soon as picked up, were it 
not for the mice ; but, except in veiy well guarded situa- 
tions, they would, if sown in the fall, be nearly all devoured 
before the spring ; and even if sown in the spring, in an 
open field, or any unguarded spot ; any spot where the mice 
would find near and convenient shelter, as in a bottom of 
a hedge, or in rough grass, they would generally leave but 
few of the acorns untouched. If, therefore, you have a 
mind to succeed in the raising of Oak plants, you should 
make your beds in a piece of ground, which has no suich 
shelter near it. 

424. The spot having been chosen judiciously, the next 
thing is to prepare the ground well, and then to lay it out 
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Into beds, in the manner directed fcr the Aia iti*paragnitiiit 
109 and 110. The beds being prepared, you b^gtn the 
sawing ; but I must first speak of the manner in whicl^ the 
acorns are to be pregerwd until the time of sowing. When 
you haye^ picked them up, and have ascertained that they 
are good and sound, you first make them perfectly dry in 
the sun. When that is done, mix them with very dry sand, 
three bushels of sand to one bushel of acorns } put them 
into barrels or boxes, or into something which will keep 
them pretty much flnmi the air, and, at the same time, quite 
dry, and there let them remain until the middle of Marchj 
which is the proper time for sowing. 

425. Returning now to the act of sowing, you take the 
sand, acorns, and all together, scatter them orer the beds in 
such manner, that they He at about two Inches apart. Then 
pat them down into the ground with the back of the spade, 
and cover them with earth taken out of the alleys, so thut 
the acorns have about an inch and a half of depth of earth 
lying upon them. The earth should be broken very fine, 
because, if it be in lumps or ctods, the shoot from the 
acorn, on which a clod lies, runs along horizontally under 
the clod, finds its way up, when it gets to the outside of tlie 
clod, and continuing to grow in this shape, wiQ give yott 
a plant with a crooked root, which will never become 
straight, and which you will find very injurious. 

426. The plants will come up in the month of May, when 
they must be kept clear from weeds. The ground otight to 
bestirred between them two or three times In the summer, 
when the weather is.diy, and especially after a heavy rain^ 
This management will cause them to be two inches higher 
In the month of October, than they would be if suficred to 
remain without any stirring of the ground. Iti the month 
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of November they should be put Into a nuwery, in rows at 
eighteen inches apart, and at about eight inches apart in 
the ro^, the work being done in the same manner as 
directed for the Ash, in paragraph 120, 121, and 182. But 
very great care must be taken, with regard to the roots. 
The Oak sends down a tap-root, like the Ht ckort, but not 
so long. This tap-^root has a few ^ble fibres hanging to 
Khe sides of it. It is next to impossible to put this root at 
full length, straight down into the ground ; and if you 
were to do it, it would be of no use, for the fine poliit of 
the root would be sure to die. You must, therefbre, cut 
off this tap-root with a sloping cut by a sharp knife, so as 
so make the root six inches in length, from the point, where, 
before its removal, it touched the surface of the ground. A 
new tap«>root will come, in somewhat the same way that a 
new shoot will come from the cutting down of a young tree } 
but side-shoots will also come out of the root which you 
will put into the ground; and these will make the tree 
more fit for removal into plantations. 

497. In this nursery the trees ought fo stand for two 
years, or perhaps for three ; because the Oak requires more 
time than trees in general to regaiii ks roots. You will, as 
in the case of the Ash and all other trees, iort or Me the 
plants before' you put them into the nursery; and the 
largest size may be fit fbr plantations a year sooner, or per* 
haps two years sooner, than those of the smallest size, 

426. While standing In the nursery, the side-shoots shouki 
be pruned off, in such manner as to keep the plants from 
getting too Jarge a head ; for that large head prevents the 
stem from becoming stout; and it is stoutness in the stem 
that is wanted. As to the shape which the young trees take, 
that is not of much consequence ; for, after being planted 
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out into plantations, they ought to be cut down to the 
ground, as will be seen by-and*by. 

429. The next operation is to remove the trees to the 
spot where they are destined finally to stand ; and here we 
have to speak of the $oil proper for Oaks. There are some 
of the Ambrican Oaks that seem to prefer a soil with a 
dry, gravelly, sandy, or stony bottom; but our Engush 
Oaks delight in the sourest of clay, yellow clay, blue clay, 
or any clay that is constantly wet and sour. The young 
plants, however, want anothor sort of soil to strike into at 
first ; and their roots stand in need of that fine earth, which 
is not to be obtained amongst clays. Even when they are 
put out into plantations, there should be some fine broken 
mould for them to strike off into. The ground, though 
a clay, should be trenched, after the manner described in 
paragraphs 18, 19, 20, and 21 ; particularly as described in 
paragraph 21, which gives directions for the deep moving of 
the ground, but still for the keeping of the top soil at top. 

430. The ground being ready for planting, the trees 
should be taken up out of the nursery with the greatest 
care, the roots pruned, after the manner described in para- 
graphs 72 and 73, and the plants put in, in the manner de- 
scribed in paragraph 7^» Before they be planted they may 
be cut ofi^ not so closely as is represented in figure 2, oppo- 
site paragraph 74; but the head ought to be shortened, 
and the side-shoots shortened also, in order to prevent the 
young trees from being loosened in the ground by the wind, 
before they have taken root. 

431. In this state, the ground being kept clear from 
weeds, the Oak should stand two years before it be cut . 
down ; because, as was observed before, it is longer in 
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taking good firm root, than any other dedduaus tree, the 
Hickory excepted. At tiie end of two years, the trees will 
be but scrubby looking things, but they will be fiRst in the 
ground, of which their roots will have got good hold, and 
their stems will have increased in stoutness. Now, there* 
fore, the ground having been kept perfectly clear of weeds, 
they ought to be cut down, with a sharp knife, nearly close 
to the ground. 

432. This will cause new shoots to come up from them, 
which will go up straight ; and you must be careful to take 
off, from each stem, all the shoots but one, leaving that one^ 
which of course will be the strongest, to go up and become 
the trunk of the tree. The next year, this shoot will send 
out side-shoots, which must not be taken off until they have 
had a year's growth. Then the lower ones should be taken 
off, by means of a sharp knife and a close cut ; and thu% 
every year, as the top of the tree rises higher and higher, 
the lowest of the side-shoots should be taken off, until you 
get your stem or trunk clear and straight to the length that 
you desire to have it. It is not always desirable to have a 
long trunk, and a small head in proportion, of course. The 
bark forms a great part of the value of the Oak ; and it fre* 
quently happens, that an ugly-looking tree, with a great 
number of limbs, is more valuable than a handsome, and 
even a larger tree with few limbs. Besides, a straight 
tnink furnishes none of those Imees^ which are so valuable 
in the making of ships, and frequently in the making of 
houses. In hedge-rows, therefore, where there is plenty of 
i*oom, there seems to be no good reason for endeavouring 
to obtain a trunk of great length ; and, of course, the 
pruning there ought to be accordingly ; but if trees be to 
stand in a wood, they ought to be pruned so as to give room 
for their growing to a considerable height. 
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43S. Now^ an €b tfae digtanc9$^ tt which Oam ought to be 
planted^ much rniut depend on the olyect which Uie pliMiter 
hat id view. Generally speakings the trees cannot come to 
any thing Worthy of the name of liinber« unless they stand at 
from twenty to thirty feet distaooe from each other i for> at this 
distance theif heads Will all meat at the end of about thirty 
years. But, what is to be done with the rest of the ground 
in the mean while ? for, it would be very unprofitable work 
to employ an acre of ground for thirty years in the raising 
of about eighty treesi which would not probably be worth 
more tiian three or four pounds »-piece. To plant Oaks 
after the miaBuer directed for A»ii and some other trefs^ 
and to keep thinning out until you got to the eighty to an 
acr^ Would, it appears to me^ be nearly as unprofitable A 
thing as could be done ; for, though from the stools of the 
trees cut down^ there Would cctOe a coppice, an OaK 
coppiee is abaohitely good for bothiug but fuel. It makes 
neither hoops. ilof hurdles; and even the young trees that 
would be taken out, wheli they attain the height proper for 
poles, woilld be good for n<^hing in that capacity* The 
young treeft, when taken out at a laiyer size^ would be 
good for little, seeing that they are almost all sapi which 
haa no strength ond which is rotten a year or two after it is 
cut dowok Their chief value would be in the bark of the 
Irunksi and this would not amount to much. 

434% Therefore^ if I had to make a plantation of OaMj^ I 
Would put them in row«i twenlry-five feet apart^ and twenty*- 
five feet apart in the row, placing the plants of one rowoppo**' 
site the middle of the intervals of the other row» ThenI would 
have four rows of Hazji% at five feet apartj and at five feet 
apait in the row, between every two rows of Oaks, and 
lour Haz£l plants betweea every two Oaks in the n>w 
itself. The Hazjbj:. would rather^ perhaps^ outgrow the 
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Qakhj but it would shelter them at the swie time| 
aud where the Uazm^ interfered too JXfXich with the Oaks, 
it luifht be cut away with the hook. By the time that 
the Hazel ooppices were fit to cut for the first time, the 
Oaks would have obtained a considerable height i perhaps 
eight or ten feet. This w^puld give them the mastership 
of the HAZEL; and, after tl^e seqoud cutting of the 
Haissl, there would begin to be an Oak wood, with ^ 
HAZiSi.. coppioe beneath ; and in the mean while the cop*- 
pice woi^ld have produced very. nearly as.much as it would 
have produced^ if there bad been no Oaks growuig on it. 
By the time that four cuttings of the Haael would have 
taken place, the coppice would be completely subdued by 
the Oaks« It would produce no more hoops or hurdles ; 
but then the Oaks would be ready to. affiMrd a profit. . 

435v I have heard, of the planting of ScQtoh Firs as nui-ses 
to the OakS| and I saw an instance of this upou a small 
scale in a plantation in the Kew Forest ; hut^ the F*irs graw 
a great deal too fast for the Oaks ; and though they shelter 
them, they draw them up into toa slender a size at the 
same time. It is a sort of shelter, which is too much for 
the Oai&s{ and, while the Firs do not produce a crop equal 
in value to the tenth part of a HAZEi.*coppice^ they cannol;, 
when once cut down^ be renewed,, They draw away the 
goodness of the groi^nd^ as long as they exists more than 
the Hazel ; and in short,, in every pomt of view, they are, 
as nurses to Oaks, inferior to the other. 

. 436. The other wajy of raising Oak plantations i»by sow** 
ing the seeds in ground previously well ploughed or digged; 
0t indeed trenched^ which is still a great deal bettec. 
Drills are made by a drill- plougb| or by the handj and the 
acorns put along the drill and covered over ; in this case^ 
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if the plants succeed^ great numbers must be cut oiit, or 
grubbed up, and the underwood can be nothing but Oak, 
which, as before observed, can be good for little. I know 
a plantation, or rather a wood, formed in this manner, 
except that the acorns Vere sown broad cast, instead of 
being sown in drills : this wood is very near to the village 
of Botley, on an estate which belonged to the late Mr. 
Clbwer of that village. The acorns were sown, as Mr. 
Clbwer told me, about sixty years ago. 1 had, for years, 
frer;[aent opportunities of looking at this wood, which is 
situated at the top of the hill, by the side of a lane, leading 
from Durley Mill to Curdridge Common. But, in the fall 
of 1826, 1 rode up that lane, took particular notice of the 
trees, and could not see one which I thought to be any 
thing near forty feet high, and not one of the size worthy 
of being called Timber, though the land there, and all 
round the neighbourhood, is remarkably good for the 
growing of Oak. If a regular plantation had been made on 
that same land, at the time when these acorns were sowed, 
I am convinced that there would now have been many trees 
worth ten pounds a-piece. The truth is, that such a mode 
of raising Oaks is rather slower, than suffering them to 
come up as they can amidst the underwood of the cop- 
pices ; and, the absurd practice can have no other founda- 
tion, than that of an erroneous notion that it is a saving of 
expense. These Oaks of sixty years old are nothing more 
than miserable saplings at this hour. 

437* As to the pruning of Oak trees when they become 
large, this never should be done by cutting a limb of any 
considerable size off close to the tree. If so cut off, the 
bark will generally, in time, cover the cut : and you will 

* 

frequently see, in large Oak trees, a coveritig of this sort, 
eight, nine, or twelve inches in diameter ; but though you 
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get a covering of biark over the cut^ you leave a piece of 
dead wood beneath that bark, whicb, when the tree is 
sawed out, discovers itself in the greatly inferior value of 
the board or plank ; and, though you disgube the fact to 
common eyes, you cannot disguise it to the eyes of the 
timber-merchant, who is sure to make a note of the cir- 
cumstance in his survey previous to the purchase of the 
tree. When, therefore, you are compelled by some circum- 
stance or other, to take off a live limb of any considerable 
size, the best way is to cut it off at three or four feet from 
the trunk of the tree : if new shoots come out of the stump, 
the trunk will receive no injury. If the stump die, which 
is seldom the case, it will be years in dying, and in all 
probability would never injure the trunk. If there be a 
limb broken off by the wind, leaving a stump with a ragged 
end, cut back to the quick, which may bring out new 
shoots, and thus prevent injury to the trunk. If the limb 
be wholly dead, you must cut it out from the bottom ; and 
if it be a limb of considerable size^|ie sooner you cut the 
tree down, the better ; but, if any part of the limb be alive, 
it will be that part which is nearest to the trunk; and 
when you have cut it back to the quick, you have done all 
that you can do to prevent the mortal disease reaching 
tne trunk of the tree. 

438. With regard to the fslUng of Oaks, the Oak which 
is- cut in winter is muqh more valuable than that which is 
cut in summer; but as Oak wood is Oak wood, and as 
Oak wood and Oak bark will sell for more than the same 
quantity of Oak wood alone, we scarcely hear of ^uch a 
thing as a winter-cut Oak. In order to have both; in 
order to haye the skin as well as the body, and to have the 
body sound too, some persons have barked their Oaks 
standing, and cut down the trees the succeeding winter* 

R 
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This was practised, sometimes, hundreds of y^artr back; 
but, if it had been of any solid utility } if il really bad, Iti 
the end, been attended with profit, the practice would have 
become general ; instead of which, I never saw an instance 
of it in all my life. I have seen small Oai^ stuff, in the 
hedge-rows in Cornwall and Devonshire, thus skinned alive^ 
and there may be here and there a man that applies the 
practice to large trees. But, at any rate, the practice is very 
rare, and very rare it could not be, if it were unequivocally 
profitable. 

439. It is impossible that any reader, after being enabled 
to make the comparison, should not decide on makingLocusT 
plantations in preference to plantations of Oak. The 
Locust will grow in any soil except in a mere swamp ; and, 
by looking back at my account of the tedious progress of 
the Oak, he will perceive that the Locust tree, at the end 
of three or four years from the seed, would be higher and 
bigger tb^m the Oak tree at the end of twelve or fourteen 
years from the seed ; and, when to this important consi* 
deration, are added the superiority in the quality of the 
Locust, and its great excellence in the forming of coppices 
or underwood, it is impossible for any man to resist the 
conviction tendered to his mind. 

440. Having now given instructions for the propagation 
and management of the Oak generally } and bdieving that 
there is no essential difference in the quality of the different 
varieties of our English Oak, I next proceed to give aii 
account of the American Oaks, first observing, however^ 
that a sort of Oak very common in ornamental plantations 
in England, called the Turkby Oak, is a very ftst grower 
and a veiybeautlful tree, but produces, as I am imformed^ 
wood greatly inferior to that of our English Oak. Tlie 
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AuBfdcAN Oaks are» according jto Michaux, tweaty-five 
in number; as. follows; Ut« Wnrrif Oak {Quercus Jlba) i 
2d. Blaqk Oak (Qu^cttf Tlndoria) ; 3d. Rsjd Oak {Queiais 
Rubra) ; 4tb. Swahp Wbith Qajp: {Quercus Primus Discolor) ; 
5tb. OvEECDP Whitb Oak (Quercus Macrocarpa); 6th« 
Chbsnut Whitb Oak {Quercus Prinus Palustris) j 7th. 
ScAKJUKT Oak (QtierciM Cbcdneai} i 8th. Bi^ack Jack Oak 
. Quert^ JFerrugineg.) j 9tb* Gr^y Oak {Qnercus Ambima) } 
10th. Mossy Cop Oak (Quercus OV^ceformis) ; lltb. Post 
Oak {Quercus Obtusiloba) ; 12th. Ovbh cup Oak {Quercus 
LyrQta) ; 13tli. Ybllow OA|i {Quercus. Prims Aeumiaata) \ 
Hijbv Ssufkhh CfiBSiinT Oak {Qu/ercus prinus Chincapin) $ 
15th BBftTHAM Oak {Quercus JS^^ophyUa) ; 16th. Watbr 
Oak {Quercu$ Aquaiica) i 17th. Bbah Oak {Quercus Cmis-'^ 
teri) } 18tb. Barbbh Scrub Oak {Qjuerais Catesb<ei) ; 19tb. 
Pin Oak {Quercm Palustris) ^ The foregoing are the decidu* 
0U8 Oak^^ The Evergreens are^ Ist* The Livb Oak {Quercus 
Virens) ; 2d. The Cork Oak {Quercus Subea) ; 3d. Th? 
Willow Oak {^i^cus^PheUo») i 4th» hj^^f^^h Oak {Quer^ 
em Imbrioaria) i iStb* Uf^nd Willow Oak {Querais Gne- 
ria) I 6tbu RvNNi|(Cr Oai^ {Quercus PumUa). 

. 441 • These Oaks all di^er in some, d^gr^^j and that degree 
pi*etty striking.. The foliage of them all is beautifiil^ espe- 
cially after it has been taken by the frost in the &11 of the 
year. Some of these Oaks ar<^ represented as not growing 
.much bighei: than a man's head j and one c^f them^ not 
above a foot and a half high^ when it is covered with acorns 
beiuiing tbe i>ran4bes down to the ground. Put, J think 
.W«nby of recoR^Biendation^ i^s tr^e^.to be pbmted in Eng- 
.land, for the purpose pf JlnJ^er, ^o^e. but the Waitb Oak 
and tiie Bi4A0K Oakj amongst those pf a deciduous cha- 
racter ; and non^ but |he J/ivb Oak an^o^igst those of tbe 

r2 
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Evergreens. A collection of tbe whole of the sorts pUtnted 
on one spot would be a very curious object, and singularly 
pleasing to the eye ; but, in this work, it is my business to 
speak of the useful only, and therefore I shall confine myseU 
to the three sorts of Oaks just mentioned. 

442. The White Oak (Quercus Alba) produces some of 
the most valuable timber in the world : it is as strong as 
our Oak, and almost as elastic as the Hickory itself. It is 
mi|de use of in the making of almost all the implements of 
husbandry, in tbe making of coaches, in the making of 
sledges ; and, in short, in the making of every thing where 
great strength and toughness is sought to be obtained in a 
small bulk. As a proof of its toughness and elasticity, it 
is made use of for many purposes to which we apply whale- 
bone. A piece of Whitb'Oak, sawed out of a plank, and 
planed down to the proper size, makes a whip-handle; and, 
in America, the carters' long whips, which we make of 
whalebone, covered with leather or.tarred thread, are made 
of WnrrB Oak. My correspondent in America has sent 
me a dozen of coach- whip handles made of this wood, first 
sawed out of a plank, and then planed or turned to the 
proper dimensions ; and one of these whip4iandles, together 
with a Hickory whip-handle, may now be seen at my shop 
at Fleet-street. If I were to give a description of all the 
uses to which this wood is put, I should fill half a volume 
with that matter alone. The tree attains the height of 
seventy or eighty feet, and it frequently rises still higher. 
It is, however, amongst the least curious and beautiful, in 
outward appearance, of the Ambrican Oaks. The leaf is 
but small, and the shape and colour not very handsome. 
I have found great difficulty in bringing the acorns of this 
Oak in a sound state to Englilnd. The shell of the acorn is 
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tender; the acorn ripens early in the fall^ and if warm rains 
come in the month of November, which they very fre- 
quently do, the acorns still clinging to the tree, actually 
sprout before they are shaken down by the winds. I have 
not yet succeeded in bringing over any considerable quan- 
tity in really good order ; but I think that, if they were 
beaten off the trees before they were grille ripe, then dried in 
the sun, and packed in very dry sand, they would come to 
hand perfectly safe and sound. The soil in which the Whitb 
Oak delights is precisely that in which our English Oak 
flourishes best. 

443. The Black Oak {Querctis Tinctoria). This Oak is 
adorned with a very beautiful leaf; very large, most 
curiously formed, of a fine green during the summer, then 
purple for a month, and then nearly scarlet for another 
month. This Oak flourishes in the poorest of soils, or, to 
make use of the words of Michaux, /^ where the soil is 
lean, gravelly, and uneven ;" and yet it frequently attains 
the height of ninety feet, with a trunk four or five feet in 
diameter. 

444. The wood is reddish, with empty pores; but it is, 
however, very often used for purposes for which the Whitb 
Oak is used, when the latter cannot be easily obtained. 
The bark of this Oak is of great value, and many totis of it 
are imported into England annually from America. From 
parts of the bark of this tree is obtained the Quercitron, of 
which great use is made in dying wool, silk, and paper- 
hangings. According to several authors who have written 
on this subject, and among others. Doctor Bancroft, to 
whom, says Michaux, "we are indebted for this discovery, 
*' one part of Querdtrm yields as much colouring matter as 
" eight or ten parts of woad." 
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445. The wood is inferior in quality to tliat of our Oak { 
but its great height and size^ the rapidity of its growth in 
the coldest of climates and the poorest of soils, and, above 
all^ the value of its bark in dying, recommend it strongly 
to the notice of English planters. I should suppose that a 
wood of this Oak would come to be fit to bark in England 
in a very few years after the sowing of the acorns j and 
these acorns have a very thick shelly preserve well, and 
come from America in excellent condition. I have had the 
plants two feet high, and many of them more than that, in 
the month of October, after sowing them in the spring of 
the same year. 

446. The LiVk Oak {Quercus Virens). Of all the Oaks» 
however, this is the one of the most value. It is evergreen^ 
has smooth oblong leaves, of a deep green upon the upper 
side, and whitish on the under side. This tree grows well 
in England, and ripens its seed in England ; there are 
several trees of it in the King's gardens at Kew^ and I have 
seen acorns upon them in a very perfect state. The wood 
is as durable as that of the Locust ; but it is a great deal 
heavier than that or any other wood that I ever saw. It 
does not afford large timber ; but is extraordinarily prolific 
in those knees which are so very useful in the building of 
ships. I do not find that it ever grows in America to a 
much greater height or size than it reaches here. Michaux 
tells us that it flourishes best near the sea^ and is proof 
against all storms and blasts. He frecjuently saw it upon 
the sea-beach, or half buried in the movable sands upon 
the downs, where it had preserved its freshness aud vigour, 
though exposed during a long lapse of time to the fiiry of 
the winter winds and to the ardour of the summer sun- 
This tree naturally spreads its head somewhat in the form 
of a good stout, lofty apple-tree ; this circumstance causes 
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it to produce such a quantity of knees. The American 
ships, when for sale, are said to be built of Live Oak aqd 
Reb Ceoar, Niuety-nine times out of a hundred such 
sayings are fal^e ; but the assertion proves beyond all dout^t 
the great celebrity of the wood. Michaux tells us that it 
is sought after with most destructive eagerness, and that 
he considen^ its disappearance from the United States^within 
fifty years, as^nearly certain* 

Afitl. I trust that it will make its appearance in England 
in proportion as it disappears in the United States ; iat^ 
besides the utility of it, besides the great interest the 
country has in its cultivation here, it is a large and beautiful 
evergreen, not liable to be broken by the winds, every twig 
being as tough as a bit of rope \ never flinching at the 
fi-ost and snow, and aSordiAg the pompletest of shelters to 
gardens and houses^ 

448* With regard to the mode of propagating this famous 
tree, it can only be done from the. acorns. I raised some 
from the acorns last year, but they were very few in 
number. One gentleman had them all; and perhaps he has 
more trees of the Live Oak than all the rest of the people 
of England put together, seeing that I think he has about 
two thousand. The acorns are sowed in the same manner 
as directed for the sowing of the acorns of the common 
Oak 5 they attain the height of from five to seven inches 
the first summer, and then they ought to be removed into 
a nurseryj in the manner directed for the Rbd Cedar. But 
they need not stand two years in the seed-bed, like tlie 
Rep Cedar. They must be taken out of the seed-bed with 
the greatest care \ but, as to the removing of these trees, 
turn back to, and read with great attention, paragraph 21$. 
The Live Oak ought to stand two years in the nursery, for 
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it Will not make much of a shoot the fint year ; and then 
it ought to he planted out where it is to stand; for if 
planted out at a greater age^ it will certainly be exposed 
to the risk of not taking root until the top of the plant he 
injured. 

449. As to the preparation of the ground for the final 
plantation, it ought to be after the best possible manner; 
and the planting ought to be performed with extraordinary 
care, the wind and sun being kept from the roots as com- 

' pletely as possible ; and the planting ought to take place 
early in the &11 if it be convenient, or else in Aprils and the 
roots ought to be grouted if the weather be warm. 

450. The Live Oak is never to be cut down, after the 
manner of deciduous ttees. It must remain entire, for, if 
cut down, I much question if it would throw up new shoots. 
This circumstance points out the necessity of putting it 
into plantations when still very small ; for, if large, the 
removal would prevent the root from being able to supply 
sap sufficiently for the fii*st year. This does not so much 
signify in deciduous trees, because, by cutting down, you 
get n new plant when the root is arrived at a state sufficient 
to push it up and maintain it in vigour ; but, as you cannot 
cut down this Evbrgrebn Oak, you must be careful that it 
is never deprived of its due share of sap. 

451 . A plantation of Live Oaks would be a most beautifol 
thing, and valuable beyond all calculation. A hnee^ about 
the size and foim of one's leg and thigh, when one is sitting 
in a chair with the heel at about a foot^nd a half from the . 
chair ; I mean the leg and thigh of a good stout nuui, 
however; such a knee would be equal in strength, and 
indeed a great deal stronger, and a great deal less liable 
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to break, than a knee of the same bulk> made even of . 
Swedish iron, not to think of the rubbishy stuff, half sand 
and half ore; of which cast-iron things are composed. But 
the Litre Oak is a spreading tree, tliough low of statufre < 
compared with Elms and with other Oaks : it spread!^ 
about its head to a very considerable extent,' and you do 
not want it with a straight and long trunk ; you want it for 
the kneesy and for other purposes where short lengths are 
sufficient ; and tlierefore it ought to have room, and ought, 
indeed, to be planted in distances of twenty-five feet, id the 
same manner as I have suggested the propriety of making 
a plantation with the Common Oak. And here 1 beg to 
refer the reader to what I said, a little way back, upon that 
subject. 

452. If the coppice were to consist of Birch^ instead of 
Ha2£l, it might in this case be as well ; for the Birch 
would push up faster than the Hazel, and would not throw * 
oiit such a very great number of shoots from each stem. If 
the plantation be for ornament as well as for use, it is likely 
that the coppice would not be thought of; and then all 
that would be required would be an effectual fence, and 
constantly clean land. After the plants attain the height of 
seven or eight feet, a pruning of the lower side-shoots mi^ht . 
take place, and this pruning might be continued until you 
had got a clear trunk from twelve to twenty feet high : then . 
the head ought to be left to form itself into limbs, and those 
limbs to form themselves into knees. 

453. The bark of the Livb Oak is never heard of in : 
tanning, and therefore the tree is always cut when the sap 
is down. The bark seems to be, indeed, nearly as hard . 
as the w<H)d itself; for you frequently see it on the edges 
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of planks and slabs at the end of twenty years; after (hey 
come from tbe saw^pits, I never saw, that I know q4 a 
broken or dead limb in a lava Oak tree. Tbe twigs are 
so tougb, and tbe limbs bave so many minor limbs coming 
out of them, and tbey so firmly brace and support each 
other, that the wind seems never to have the smallest effect 
upon this tree ; to cause an extensive plantation of which 
to be made in England would merit tbe title of Pukb 
ten thousand times more than ten thousand battles of 
Waterloo.- 



TBE rsaszaiov. 

In Latm» Diospiros ; io French, Plaquenwmr* 

454. Tbe botanical characters are :— It has hermaphrodi^ and female 
flowers on the same plant, and male flowers on separate plants ; the herm- 
aphrodite flowers have a lar^^e obtnse permanent empalcfuent of one kaf, 
which is dhiiilMl into four parts ; the aowar haa ona petal which if phaprd 
li[^e a pitcher^ and ^ut at tbe brim into four segments^ which spread op^ ; 
it has eig^ht short bristly stamina firmly joined to the empalement, termi- 
nated by oblong summits which have no farina. In the centre is situated a 
roundish g^ermen, supporting^ a single quadrlfied style, erewned by aa obtnse 
bi^d stii^ma ; the germen afterwards becomes a lai^ globolar berTi with 
many cells, each includin(p one oblong, compre^segd hard seed* The male 
flowers have a one-leaved empalement, cut into small acute seg^ments ^ the 
petal is thick and four-cornered, cut into four obtuse segments, which turn 
backward ; they have eight short stamina, termioated by long, aeuta, twin 
summits, but have no i;ermen« 

465. This tree, which is found in almost all parts of the 
United States, does not rise to a great height ; but it some- 
times reaches that of sixty feet, with a diameter of eighteen 
or twenty inches ; and I am mistakep, if I have not seeq it 
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^eversl tihies much higher and bigger* The l^ves are from 
fotir to sik incbes long, of » beautiful green above, end of a 
whitish blue on Ihe underside. It bears a fruit, a sort of 
plum about the -size of bur largest cherries^ and bears it in 
prodigious quantities. The fruit is of a pale red, in the 
fall of the year, ahd when the frost has nipped it, it fre- 
quently is eateut 

456» The wood of this tree is very bard, strong and elastic. 
MicHAXrx says that it is used at Baltimore, in the making 
of large screws, and by tinmen for mitking their malletsi* 
It is employed to make the large wedges, which assist iron 
wedges in the splitting of the trunks of trees | for the 
making of the shafts of dhaises it stands before every other 
sort of wood except the lance- wood of the West Indies.. 
So that, taking ornament and use together, this Is a tree 
very well worthy of our attention; and as to the propaga- 
tion of It, nothing can be more easy. 

457* The seed is easily obtained from almost any part of 
the United Stated. Several seeds are contained in each of 
the little sort of plums above described. They are as hard 
-as B 'bit of pewler, and pliable like a little bit of pewter. 
Thdy ought to be sowed in the nu)nth of March or April, 
in just the sanie n^anner as directed for the Ash. When 
scattered on the seed-bed, which they may be veiy thickly, 
l^ey ought to b6 pressed down by the back of the spade to 
settle them firmly in the ground, and then covered with 
earth taken out of tbe alleys^ which earth ought to lie on 
the beds a little more than an inch deep, and ought to be 
made very fine in order to sufier the plants freely to come 
up, which they will do very boldly, just in the manner of 
a kidney-bean, about the middle of the month of May, 
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458. It is a very bold plant ; but, the beds ought never- 
theless to be kept perfectly clean from weeds. If this be 
done, and if the ground be good, they will be from six to 
eight inches high in the month of Octolierr In November 
or in the succeeding month of March, they ought to go into 
the nursery, in the manner described in the case of the 
Ash, and at the same distances ; but, though the root is 
very bushy, and has nothing of sap .belonging to it, the 
plants must be removed with great care, to guard against 
the influence of sun or wind ; because, this is a liard-wooded 
plant; and all such plants, except the Locctst, as far as 
I know, require particular care in transplanting. They 
might stand two years in the nursery, unless you perceived 
them to make good shoots thfe first year; for unless you 
see a shoot made by the plant, you may be assured that the 
root has not done much in the way of shooting. 

459, Wh^n they have stood two years at most in the 
nursery, they ought to go to the spot where they are finally 
to stand. Most likely few persons would ever think of 
Persimons except for clumps, for lofty shrubberies, or for 
independent trees. If put into clumps, they might stand 
at about six feet apart at first, and be thinned out when 
their want of sufficient room required it. • If any one, ever 
should think of making a little wood of Persimons, they 
might be planted in rows of ten feet apait, the plants at 
ten feet apart in the row, and those in the one row 
standing opposite the middle of the intervals of the other 
row. There then would come 'a row of Hazbl or of 
Birch at five.ffeet apart between each two rows of the I^er- 
simons, and one plant of Hazbl or of Birch between 
each two Parsimons, in the Persimon rows : and thus, a 
coppice would be going on, while the trees weVe growing 
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in height^ in the same manner as has been suggested in the 
case of the Oak. As the trees advance in height, their 
lower side-shoots should be taken off, in such manner, as to 
secure a clear stem and a straight one, if possible, of 
eighteen or twenty feet long. That is long enough. The 
heads of the trees would then get pretty close together; 
there would be beauty above and profit beneath j beauty in 
the foliage and profit in the trunk. 

460. The proper season of cutting down the <»«6S is, of 
course ; the winter; and of the qualities and uses of the wood, 
I have already spoken. I do not say that I recommend any 
one to make a plantation of Pbrsi honI^ ; but, it might l)e 
done upon a small scale at a very little expense ; and if one 
were plan tuig a coppice of Birch or of Hai^bl, it might in 
fact be done at hardly any expense at all. ^ 
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In Latifly Phtanus ; in French, Platane, 

461. The botanical characters are :-^It has male and female flowers grow** 
ing separately on the same tree. The flowers are collected in a round bell ; 
they have no petals but very small empalements, which have oblonf 
coloured stamina, terminated by four-cornered summits. The femal^ 
flowers have scaly empalements and several small concave petals, with several 
awl-shaped germen sitting upon the styles crowned by curved stigmas ; these 
are collected in large balls. The germen turns afterwards to a roondiBh seed 
sitting upon the bristly style and surrounded with downy hair. > 

• » » 

4S2. This is one of the trees in knowledge with regard 
to the propagation of which I pride myself; and the reader 
will see that it is not without reason, when he comes to that 

* 

part of this article, in which I am to speak of the experi* 
ment made last summer in the raising of Planks. 
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43S. There are two distinct speeiss of PlaoeA : ihei 
Orientiil Plane and tfae Occidental Plkne^ ime belongs to. 
Asia and the other to America* We have long had them 
both in England; sometimes very fine; but always lees 
fine than they would have been, had they been cwsed from 
the seed. The Oribntal Plans is that which sheds its 
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bark annually or bieniiially. The bark peels off, by pieee- 
meal, and new bark comes in its stead* The Ocqsvshtau 
Plane does not change its bark in this manner. The trunk 
of the former ti^ee is of ft grey colour; that of the latter is 
ratfaarof a greenish red. The leaves of the OfK^ii)]^^?^!^ 
Plahs are lai^et than those of the QaiVMTAL Plan» ; and 
it grows to a greater height and in a. more erect manner } 
both are noble trees ; and if they were raised from i^ed, 

• 

instead of being raised from Layers, they would be fiiH jsus 
large and lofty as they are in their native connti'ies. Mu^ 
LBR relates that be has read of an Oriental Px«ane '^ which 
'^ was growing at a villa of the Emperor Caligula; the 
'^ trunk of which was so large^ as, when hollowed, to make 
*' a room therein, to entertain ten or twelve persons at a 
^^ repast, and for tlieir servants to wait upon them." Millbr 
speaks of another of <hese Oribntal Planss^ which was of 
so great a magnitude, '^ that Xkbxss made his aj?my 
f' (which consisted of seventeen hundred thousand men) 
*' halt for some days to admire the beauty and tallness of 
'^ this tree, which he called his mistress, his minion, his 
'^goddess; and, when be was obliged to part with it, he 
*^ caused a figure of it to be stamped on a gold medal, 
" which he continually wore about his neck.-' Well would 
it be for some people, for some poor oppressed and misemble 
millions, if their Sovereigns deli^^bted ii) piistress^i ^nionfi 
and goddesses of a character so inoflSsnsive, an4.^ UtUe 
calculated to produce taction and beggary* This tall «ind 
lovely goddess never meddlec^ I warrf^t b^r^ in a|&i||i^ 
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whieh ought to^'be left wholly lo men ; ntv&c brok« up 
cotttioils, or frustrated political arraugemeDts und plans ) - 
never sqiUindered away a wretched people's earnings, either 
inj decorating herself or creating fortunes for her minions. 
Happjr subjeotfi of Xbrxbs I and success, say I> to those 
Sovereigns who are fond of trees, and who prefer them to 
goddesses made of corrupt flesh and bloody wbetiber the 
goddesses be fat or lean. 

464. The Occidental Plane does, perhaps, surpass in 
height and size that of the East. In America its common 
name is the BfTTtOH-WDon, firom the form of the ball con^ 
taining its seed, a particular description of which I shall, 
give by-^and-by. To hear this vnlgar, pttiiul name, one. 
would imagine that the tree must be but a pitiful tree ; 
yet, it is the largest l^ee in the world; and as will 
by-and-by be seen^ its seed is very little bigger than that of 
the lettuce plant. MiitXer speaks of an Occidsntal Plans 
that had been known in America, to be thirty^six feet round; 
MicnAxTx speaks (>f one, which was measured by himself 
and his travelling companion, and which they found on 
the right bank of the Ohio, thirty-six miles from Marietta, 
which measured, at four feet from the ground, forty-seven 
feel in dreumfenence ; and, of course, the diameter of which 
was fifteen feet and eight inches. If this tre^ had been 
hollowed out, and a round table put in the centre of it, 
a greater company than that of Caligula might have 
feastted in this vegetable dining-room. The elder Micbaixi: 
measured another treie, which was forty feet four inches 
round at five feet from the ground ; which letter tree be- 
came renowned from Gbnbaal Washington having mea- 
sured it twenty years before. Michai^x says that tbia tree 
is seen in the mixed woods with a trunk several feet in 
diameter at the height of sixty or seventy feet ; and that it 
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begins to ramify near the summits of the general mass of 
trees. It is very well known^ that the families of the 
Squattjirs^ or first settlers, frequently scoop out the trunks 
of these trees ; and live in them as houses for years together. 
These surprisingly large trunks are sometimes fashioned 
into Canobs, and Michaux speaks of one of these, which 
was made to sail on the river Wabash, that was Aeiy-Jke 
feet long, and that would, of course, carry more than a 
hundred persons. 

465. This is quite enough as to the size the tree is capable 
of attaining. The wood is used for all those purposes that 
the soft woods are generally applied to. It is fi'equently 
used, in America, in the making of bedsteads, and some- 
times in the interior t)f the building of houses. It is used 
universally as butchers' blocks, and for all similar purposes, 
it being less inclined to split or chip away than blocks 
lAiade of any other kind of wood. It is also used for blocks 
on board of ship ; for, though it is rather too light, it 
has the excellent quality of not being prone to split or 
crack. 

466. In England it will hardly ever be planted in woods 
merely for the sake of the timber ; but for avenues, for 
chimps, for independent trees, in grounds of large space, it is 
one of thie finest trees in the world. It is even more rich and 
shady in foliage than the Oribntal Pi«anb, and does not, 
like that, shed part of its leaves in the summer. It is pre- 
ferable beyond all measure to Elms; even its timber is 
better; it grows beyond measure faster; and its leaves 
retain their freshness during the whole of the summer, and 
it is never infested, as the Elm very frequently is, by those 
caterpillars which make it an object of ugliness instead of 
an object of beauty. 
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467. Having now given a description of the Pi-anb, I 
next proceed to give instructions as to the manner of rais- 
ing it. It is curious that Millkr^ while he says that 
be has raised Planbs from the seed^ seems to place no 
reliance «upon that method, but resorts to the Cuttings and 
tlie Layers; and thus it is, that they are raised, by all our 
gardeners and nurserymen; and thus it is, that we have no 
Plame , trees in England, but many branches of- trees. We 
scarcely ever see them going up with a clear straight trunk, 
to any considerable distance. The ti*unk is in fact a great 
limb of a tree, and it throws out branches after the manner 
of a limb; and never goes on rising straight upwards until 
it gets to a great height, and then begins to ramify. I have 
seen Planbs in America a great deal more than a hun* 
dred feet high, straight as gun-stick?, and with heads be- 
ginning to spread sixty or seventy feet from the ground. 
The reason is, that these trees come from the seed ; but 
I am sure that the gardeners and nurserymen in England, 
who might raise them so much cheaper from seed than in 
any other way, do not know how to do it, or they never 
would resort to the tardy and expensive mode of raising; 
them by cuttings or layers. 

468. I imported enough of the seed of the Occidkntal 
Plans to furnish all England with trees; I sowed sopie 
every year, from 1822 to 1826 inclusive; and when I ought 
to have had hundreds of thousands every year, I got only a 
very few hundreds of plants. Last spring, the spring of 
1827, I was resolved to take particular pains about the 
matter. I sold some of the seeds in my boxes of seeds ; 
and, in a catalogue which accompanied the boxes, I directed 
the seeds to be sown upon sifted mould, and then to be. 
covered with sifted mould only about an inch deep.. This 
I did myself, sowing many beds in this way ; and, to my 

s 
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greal inortifieation^ I found that I bad got, after all, only 
about Jive or $is hundred plants! I gently moved the top of 
tbe ground in many places, saw tbat the seeds had struck, 
covered over tbe places again, making sure tbat, as there 
was a root already come, there would also come a plant, 
I waited, however, in vain ; for though the leaves of the 
plants actually came out of tbe seed under tbe ground, only 
tbe very few tbat I have mentioned ever made their appear* 
^we above grotmd* 

. 469, I here request tbe reader to turn back to the account 
of my experiments with regard to the Birch seed, which 
account tbe reader will find in paragraphs 168, 159, 160 
and 161. Accident led me to perceive, or 1 think I may 
call it attentive observation, tbat Birch trees were to be 
obtained by sowing the seeds upon the ground. Why then, 
thought I, may it not be the same with regard to the seeds 
of the Planb ? Tbe form and substance of the seed seemed 
to forbid the hope ; but, neveitheless, Planes must coma 
from the seeds dropped on tbe ground in America, and 
I resolved to try tbe thing at any rat^* 

470. The SEED of the Plans comes in a round ball, as 
nearly as possible an inch in diameter, through tbe centre. 
Tbe seed itself is in the form of a roundnail without a liead^ 
tapering from the hummer end tq tbe point} it is about 
two thirds of an inch longs tbe point of it has a parcel of 
stuff like cotton wool attached to it, and this is packed 
round a little bard -ball in tbe centre of tbe large ball. Tbe 
seeds are so formed that the points of all of tbem go into 
and are attached to tk part of this wool, while their big 
ends, pressed close together, form the circiwference of 
tbe balU When tbe ball is ripe and dr^, it tumbles to 
pieces^ or, falling from tlie tree, each seed finds a wing 



In its portion of wool, and Is thus scattered abixMid by ^e 
winds. 

471. Tiie seed, as I liave called it above. Is, however, 
only the coat of the seed. It Ss a little bi*own thing, in the 
shape of such nail as 1 have described before. There is 
nothing of vegetation that appears in it ; but, if carefully 
opened, after having been for a while steeped in warrti 
water, you can discover a little point of white jnM; but 
even then, after the soaking, not exceeding in bulk the ptmli 
of a common pin; beyond all measure smaller than the pith 
of a Lettuce seed. From this comes, from this mere atom 
comes, such immense trees! This is a more wonderful 
thing than all the other wonders of the vegetable creation. 

472. Now, the reader will pereeive, that this eitom of pith 
is not of sufficient strength to ^rce up out of the ground the 
thick and tough covering which nature has put around it. 
The manner of growing In seeds Is, the root starts first, 
and, when it has acquired sufficient strength, it forces up 
the head. The root of the Plane comes out at the point 
of the nail, as I have called it; but this root has not suffl* 
cient strength to force up, through any thing of a covering 
of ground, so comparatively large and long a thing, as the 
shank and butt, of the nail. When covered with ground, 
therefore, the root stai*ts, the leaves come out under the 
ground, but without the means of being forced up out of 
the ground ; and this is, too, t\\e case of the Birch and of 
many other seeds. 

473. I5 therefore, as the result of these reflections and 
Observations, went to Work, and proceeded thus ; I broke 
the Plane balls to pieces, rubb«d them well with the hatid 
to separate tbie Wool, from the seeds ; sifted out the seedi oa 
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you would graiQ from chaff; put the seeds soaking in luke- 
warm water for eight-and-forty hours ; took the seeds out 
of the water^ and mixed them with finely-sifted fresh earth, 
ten gs^Uons of earth to one gallon of seeds ; put the mixture 
upon a smooth place upon the bare ground ; turned and 
re-mixed the heap every day, for four or five days, keeping 
it covered with a mat whenever the turning and mixing 
was not going on ; and, as soon as I perceived here and 
there a root beginning to appear, I sowed the seeds upon 
a bed of sifted earth, mixed with the sifted mould just as 
they came out of the heap. 

474. There the seeds lay then, pretty nearly as thick as 
they could well lay, on the top of the ground. In this state 
1 watered them gently every evening with a fine-rosed 
watering pot, kept them securely shaded from the sun by 
mats, by the means of frames or hoops to keep the mats 
from touching the ground, and took the mats off every 
evening at about an hour after siin-set. In about a week, 
I saw the roots coming out at the point of the nail, and 
going down into the ground. Soon afterwards, the nails, 
as I call them, began to raise their heads. In a few days 
they were all standing bolt upright, and in a few days more, 
the rusty looking coat was shuffled off, and out came the 
seed leaves, resembling, as nearly as possible, the seed leaves 
of the Red Beet-root, or those of the Mangel Wurzel. 

475* After this, I shaded the planto less'and less, till they 
became hardy enough to be exposed during the whole of 
the day. Instead of being done in April, this work was not 
done until the month of July ; and therefore the plants were 
a mere nothing in point of size in the month of October; 
and were hardly in a condition to resist the frost without 
( some degree of covering. 1 am now about to plant them 
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out, and they will, I dare say, be very fine plants by the 
next fall. In this manner they will stand in the seed-bed, 
at less than an inch apart. A small space will give you 
thousands and thousands of plants, ^t the expense of a very 
few shillings. 

476. As to the treatment of the plants after the seed-bed^ 
they should be put into a nursery in the manner directed 
for the Ash. They have excellent roots, move without 
risk, strike ofif at once ; and if, by early frosts or some other 
a'ccident, the leading shoot be injured, you have only to cut 
off the injured part, down to the first live bud you come to : 
another leader comes immediately 5 the little crook that is 
made by the change of the leader is completely grown out 
the first year, and the tree grows up as straight as a rush. 
These trees might stand one year or even two in the 
nursery, before being finally planted out ; but they should 
not stand longer, if you mean to have straight and beautiful 
trees. Whether planted in clumps or in single trees, there 
must be an effectual fence extending in such a way as to be 
at five feet distance from the trunk of the tree in every di- 
rection. It is little short of a mark of idiocy to plant trees, 
and especially trees for ornament, and then to turn cattle In 
to eat them 1 Yet, how often is this done ! The ground 
ought to be kept clean until the tree attains a good height. 
If you plant large trees, they must and they will be leaning 
trees. The wind will make them take a leaning posture, 
before the root be sufficiently powerful to cause them to 
stand in an erect attitude. The roots of trees are their 
foundations, their buttresses, their spurs ; and if these do 
not come until after the tree begins to lean on one side, 
they will indeed prevent it from falling, as an old wall is 
prevented from falling by buttresses placed against it; but, 
as these will never make the wall to stand upright, so the 



roots of a tree will aever restore it to it3 erect attitiid«> if tt 
woe begin to leaQ4 

477. Tbe FUme should, like most other deciduous treesi 
be cut down to the ground the year after it is planted out ) 
it will then send up a surprisingly strong shoot ; and the 
trunk will go on in a manner as straight as a gun-»8tick. 
As it 0oes on rising, tbe lower side-^boots should be taken 
el^ always cutting Gk>se with a sharp knifi^i until you hav^ 
got 1^ otear trunk to tbe lei^tb that you desire* 
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la I^atio^ Pofulus ; iu Frewh^ Pevplkn 

478^ The Botanical characters are t— The male and female flowers groxy 
upou separate trees. The male flowers or katkins have one oblong^, loose, 
eytiildrieal empalemeBt, which !i Itnhrteat^. Under each's^fe, which i* 
oblva^k plaixH aad cut oa the barior* ia •Itqated n wag^il^srer veUhMit.aiQp 
petaU havini; a oectariuiR of qn«leafj, turbinated %t the bottoosi and tubulua 
at the top, and eight stamina terminated by large four-corneced 8umi9its. 
l*he ftmale flowers are in katkins, like the male, but have no stamina; they 
\kM^ an 6val, Acute*pointed germ«n, with scarcely anystyli, erowned by » 
ffMi^poiateii »l9t>Q<^* TbeceHQ«obMomeftaftemav^aaa^cap<ttle|i!dJKli 

479. Tina 19 a varjr nuiiiQiH>u8» and, acoarding to my 
taste^ 18, for the most part> a very wolthleta fiimjtly of tctsA, 
They all b^ar a seed in katkins, which eooae out early in 
theftpiing, and tbe seed eontained In which ia ripe when 
tbe k<alkina faU> which is geueraAji late in May, or j^ be^ 
gluing ol June* M the sorts m^^ be ridsed itom entttngs* 
A cutthigi. or tnusfiheoni slaiek into rthe. ground piiidmea 
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the tree; And, \n general, a very ugly tree it is$ but it 
grows &st, yields a great deftl of stuff to make rough 
boards of, outgrown a Fir beyond all comparison, and 
makes good stuff for packing-cases, and other things for 
which pasteboard is a little too weak. 

480. The sorts that we have in England, are the ABSLifi 
TaK« {PopubiS jttba) ; the Aspbn {Popubts Tremula) } the 
Black Poplar (Papnlu$ Nigra) 5 and that Well-known 
great, staring, ugly thing, called the Lombardv Poplar, 
which, €0 all its other amiable qualities, is very apt to fur** 
nlih its neighbours with a surplus population of caterpil^ 
lar and other abominable insects. The first o( these^ the 
Abblb, is, however, a really fine tree, grows to a great 
size and great 'height, especially near running water, and 
produces timber, by no means to be .despised. The wood 
takes a fine poiisb, it is close*grained, though light; and is, 
take it altogether, and considenng all its uses, far prefera* 
ble to the wood of the Elm ; but I have never seen it of 
mtky ooptidecaible size^ except in rich land, or very near to 
running Wftter4 

481 « The largest I ever saw, and the loftiest also, stands 
oppottte to afite jEarm^bouse, near the Thames, on the road 
ftoia Hampton to Chertsey Bridge* The leaves of this 
tree are white on the under side, and give the tree a white 
appearance when blown up by the wind. The trunk, also. 
Is of a whitish hue, speckled with black. This tree tbroivs 
up abundance of suckers* If standing where the suckers 
Hte mowed off by the scythe at hay^cuttuig time, it will 
send up a new crop for the next year* Hence, this fine tree 
is always raised from' su^kers^ Like parent like child, and 
the young trees send out suckers^ and in&st the whole 
neighbourhood Mfith them, by the time they attain the 
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height of tea or tweoty feet. These suckers are put into 
nurseries wlien they are small^ stand there till tliey are 
large; and then^ when planted out, are sure to leau on one 
side. 

482. The Aspen has a little round leaf that is continu- 
ally in motion when there is a breath of wind. The wood 
of this tree is certainly good for as little as any wood can 
well be. It is found in almost all our coppices ; and it don- 
tiuues to be found there, because people do not take the 
pains to root it out. I never heard of any man that ever 
thought of raising, or that ever wished to have, an Aspea 
tree. If there should happen to be such a man^ he may he 
gratified at any time, by cutting off a truncheon in Febni* 
ary, of about two or three feet long, and sticking one-half 
of it into the ground.. The tree will come from this simple 
operation, and this is a great deal more pains than it is 
worth. 

483. The Black Poplar, or, as it is more frequently 
called^ the Black Italian Poplar, is a surprising thing 
for quickness of growth. It is almost inci'edible, the size 
to which a tree of this sort will attain in good ground in 
the course of fifteen or twenty years. I planted some of 
these trees in the plantation mentioned in paragraph 3&0. 
They were, when planted, of about the same height of the 
rest of the trees ; but, at the end of seven or eight years, 
they were so lofty and so big, that the plantation looked 
like here and there an old tree, with a parcel of little ones 
planted round it. They were twice as big, and half as high 
again, even as the Locusts. Thus situated, they were a 
great dissight to the plantation, and f cut them down, and 
tore up the roots, to put a stop to their breeding of suckers. 
At the same time, I thinned out the Locusts, had the 
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bnisli of both cut off and carried avvayj but the trunks 
were laid down in the plantation, and, from some cause 
which I now do not recollect, they remained there until the 
next winter, when I had them, taken away. The men, as 
they brought the trunks out of the plantation, threw them 
down upon the adjoining grass ground, and one of the 
Poplars, pretty nearly as big round as my thigh, at the butt, 
snapped short asunder. I had planted the trees in conse- 
quence of the high encomiums passed on this sort of Poplar 
by Mr. Pontby, in his book on *^ Profitable Planting" The 
snapping asunder of this trunk was quite enough for me. 
I instantly cut down and grubbed up every tree Of the kind 
that I had upon my premises. I examined the rest of the 
tnmks, and found them all very little better than touch- 
wood. Nievertheless, this is a monstrous producer of boards 
for packing cases, or for any other temporary uses where 
durability is not required. The form of the trunk is spiral, 
and the tree throws out no very large limbs ; but it pro- 
duces wood in the trunk faster than any other tree that I 
hme ever seen* 

« 

484. This tree throws out suckers, but not so numerously 
as the Abelb. It is generally raised by the means of cut- 
tings, about as big as your finger and a yaitl long, which 
are put into the ground in the month of February to the 
depth of half their length. They will seud up shoots the 
first year, only one of the stoutest of which shoots; should be 
left. Thus will come a tree, which ought to be planted out 
in the same manner as directed for the Mb. 

485. As to the Lombardy Poplar, it is so utterly worth- 
less, so ugly, and so filthy, that I cannot bring myself to 
say any thing about it, except that it may be raised by 
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eidier truacheoBs or cuttings^ in the manner before poiAtcd 

Ottl. 

48& Of the AMBmiCAN PoMjuut, tbefe are t^en sorts >^ 
tlie Caboukiak Foflab {P^pabm At^tdaia) ; the Cormif 
Woon (Papulm CanadensU) ; the fiuiCK Potlar {P<^[mba 
Hudionica) ; the ViR«iNiAir Foplab {Papmba MoUm^era) ; 
the Cotton Trsb (Popcibif Hargemiea) ; the Balsam PopjjkR ^ 
{Popubu Baltandfera), or Tacaicahaca Takb; the HjUBr- 
LXATBD PoFLAR {Popuku Cafuticotu). Besides these^ there 
are the Amxrican WaiTB Poplaa (Populuf Ca»egcen$) ; the 
Amiricak Asms (Papubis Ttemuloidetl) ; and the AifBaicAN 
Largb Aspbn (PapHhti Chrandid^tOa). 

m 

487« Like the Ebgush Poplars^ the wood of all ihese is 
good for very little; and can be very ^Idom used in a 
country where excellent sorts of timber are so num^vus 
and so abtuidant. Cuttings and truncheons, even if we bad a 
mind to raise the trees^ could not be brought from America* 
They may be all raised in that manner; and if ftBy body 
has a mind to possess this American collection, the seed 
might be easily brought over* 

488* Now, if it were desirable to have very fine and 
beautilul Poplar trees, why not raise them from the seed ? 
One complaint against the PopXiAB TamiBSy 1% that fhey 
drop their katkins in such abundaneey that thc^ litter the 
ground alt abou^ and make tbe neighbouring lawns and 
i^valks so very unsightly. These katkins are fiill of Kttle 
oblong seeds covered with a soft down. I never sowed any 
of tiiem ; but, I am sure that the trees may be raised easily 
from the seeds. I do not know that tbe seed would send 
the plant up, from under ground, because the kernel^ in 
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pi^qpgction to its size, is very much loaded with its ¥nx>l 
sind it& shell } and, therefore^ it might act like the kernel of 
the Plane, vegetate under the groundj and never send up a 
plants but, I am very surej that the- plants may be raised 
frou) seed, by sowing the seed in the same manner as that 
which I have^ on my own experience, recommended to be 
practised in the case of the Plank, 



SASSAFRAS. 

In Latin Laurut Sastuflrtis ; in French Sassaftas. 

489. The botanical characters are :~*It has male and hermaphrodite flow- 
ers on difFerent plants ; the male flowers have no empalements ; they have 
due petal, which h ettt into six se^etits at the top, and nine ataikilna which 
are alnfltr than, the petal# slandiDgr t(f- threes, tateiiMted bj alaadtr suiih 
mitft« The. hermapbrodita flowers bara no empaUmeats ; th^y have one. 
petal, which is slightly cut into six segments at the top. In the bottom Is 
situated an oval germen supporting k siAgle st^e of the same length with the 
}fetal; cM>w«ieit by aft obtuse stigtna, attended by six ^ eSgbt stattioa : there 
am tw^ gl^>ulif glands^ staadiag upon vfrysbor^ fo^fc stalks fix/oi to tk^, 
basis of the petaU The germen afterwa|:ds become aa oval berigr with one 
cell, enclosing one seed of the same form. 

4d0. This IS called by the botanists a Laurel ; and the 
reader might be apt to suppose It to be an evergreen, which 
ie h not. I am writing about trees and underwood? of uti« 
lity, and not of mere ornament; but if there be both com- 
prised in the same tree, it being greatly ornamental, cef-' 
tainTy does not lessen it^ utility any more than the beaiity of 
a^ maid servant lessens the utlKly of ttie activity, cleanliness, 
sitti}, eivility, and excellent good humour, with which that 
deseriptton of persons generally perfoim their various and 
very necessary functions. The use of the Sassafras is to ^ 
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be found iti its bark^ and particularly in the bark of its rooiSy 
which has now been in general use all over Europe, amongst 
the practisers of the healing art, for upwards of two hundred 
years. For myself, I miist say, that I have had no experience 
of its utility; but others have, or think they have, which, in 
such a case, is pretty nearly as good. 

491. Bark, wood, leaf, seed, flower, all have a pretty 
strong, and by no means a disagreeable, odour ; and one 
never would imagine that it was medicine^ if one did not so 
often hear it talked of as an excellent sudorific. The Ame^ 
ricans gather the flowers in the spring, and carry them to 
the great cities, where the overcharged speculators stand 
in need of stomachics, and", for various weighty reasons, 
of something to purify the blood; and, if the Sassafras 
would but purify the morals at the same time, it ought to 
be cultivated Uberally in every mercantile and manufac- 
turing town of the mother as well as of the daughter 
country. The farming people, taking compassion on the 
overgorged citizens^ and not, doubtless, from any desire to 
drain their purses while they are purifying their bloody 
gather the flower in the month of May, in Long 
Island for instance, carry them down to New York in great 
quantities, and there charge for them only the very mode- 
rate price of four English pence a pint ; when any long 
Yankee, assisted by a little bit of a ladder, would easily 
gather twenty bushels a day ! Yet you see the " Yorkers " 
running to the market with all possible eagerness to obtain 
this means of restoring or preserving their health, never 
imagining that they would stand in no need of Sassafras 
tea, if they would but abstain a little from their breakfasts 
of beef-steaks, and their glasses of grog from morning 
to night. 
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492. Tbe farmers^ in many places, boil the young shoots 
in W4ter, to which they add some, treacle, and which, when 
it. has stood some time to ferment, they call ^^ he€Ty\ and 
drink it as such (alternately with their grog) during the 
whole of the summer. Michaux says, that the dried leaves 
and the young branches of the Sassafras contain a muci- 
laginous principle ; and that, ^^ in Louisiana, the leaves are 
'^ used by the inhabitants to thicken and to give a high 
^^ relish to their pottage** 

493. Such are the medical, the culinary, and domestic' 
uses of this tree ; but, in this country, it will scarcely ever 
be planted with a view to profit, except for the sake of its 
barky though its wood is not an inferior one by any means. 
A proof of its bemg pretty good is, that it is frequently 
used for the making of posts in farm fences ; sometimes 
for joists and rafters ; more frequently still for bedsteads, 
which, on account of its odour, perhaps, are known to be 
never infected with ^^ insects," as Michaux, having con- 
tracted the habit of American delicacy, calls fleas, bugs, 
and lice. But here would arise a difficulty, namely, what 
are to become of the ^^ insects'* if the body happen to take 
them into the bed. An excellent cleanser of the body the 
bedstead might be ; but then the ^' insects ** must be abso- 
lutely compelled to beat a march, and would then distribute 
themselves all over the house. 

494. The bark is the thing for which we must look at 
this tree as an article of profit. Very large quantities of 
it are brought into all the countries of Europe, and to this 
country amongst the rest. Sometimes it is imported in the 
shape of oil or extract ; and there are manufactories in 
America for the purpose of obtaining these from the bark« 



I remember seeing one, in Nsw Jjirssit, with tiol lesd, I am 
iure, llian five imndred wagon loads of tlie exhausted bark 
lying in the neighbourhood of tlie building. Our Custom*- 
tariff shows that we import a great deal ; and, if it can be 
produced here, out of our own land, no political economist 
that ever crossed the Tweed shall make me believe that it 
would not be better for us to do this, than to send English 
manufactures, paid for in great part out of the poor-rates, 
to be exchanged for this article in America. 

496. After all, however, with me the great recommen- 
dation is, the singular beauty of the tree. It ^metimes, in 
good land, attains the height of forty or fifty feet, but it 
does not grow very fast after the first six or seven years ; 
and, therefore, as timber, it is excelled by so many other 
trees, and, as underwood, it being good for nothing, the 
Sassafras cannot be spoken of as a tenant of woods or 
coppices, but, for hedge rows, it would be excellent. It is 
hardy in the extreme } it will thrive on' the most arid soil. 
It is seen in company with that hardiest of trees, the Red 
CaoAR ; it sends out suckers like an Elder. When once 
there is a stem of it in a hedge row, you are sure to have 
it there in abundance, until you clearly grub up the 
whole row« 

496. Then, as to the beauty of the tree, I scarcely know 
one that surpasses it. The leaf is, in substance, that of the 
Common Laurel ; but, in colour, more bright and pleasing 
to the eye ; and, as to the shape of the leaf, the leaves 
have various shapes upon the same tree; some oblong, 
others much broader than long, and having one, two, three, 
or four deep openings in tlieii* sides, fiill half as deep as the 
openings between tlie fingers of a man's band. The tree 
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comes into bloom very early in the fipriiig^ and is covered 
all over with large bunches of yellow flowers, each -flower 
rather insignificant in itself, but the wh61e making a very 
gay show. In the fall of the year, in the month of October 
in Long Island, the seeds become ripe; they stand upon 
stalks of a red colour, at the end of which there are red 
cups, very much in the form of an ale*glass, and into the 
cups the small end of the berry, which is precisely of the 
shape of a ben's egg, and which is of a deep purple colour; 
into this red cup, of the shape of an ale^-glass, the small 
end of the purple egg just enters, and is apparently there 
held by nothing. The tree, at this season, is still more 
beautiful than in the spring, If you come near it ; for, 
though it is genei'ally loaded with seeds, these cannot be 
seen from a distance, like the ^wers, which come out in 
the spring, while the leaves are very young and small. As 
soon as the berries become purple, they are ripe ; and, as 
soon as they are ripe, they are, if you wait one single day 
too long, devoured by the birds. 

497. It is very singular that so beautiful a tree should 
have so long continued to be so rare in England as it is. I 
never saw but two in England, one In Kew Gardens, and 
the other in a little garden whtcb, when I saw it, belonged 
to the Dowager Lady Lonsdale, near the Banks of the 
Thames, in Fulham Parish. I first saw this tree about 
twenty years ago. I saw it again about five years back, 
and it was grown very much. After my return from Ame« 
rica, in 1819, 1 asked a nurseryman how he sold young 
Sassafras plants? He told me that he bad none, and that 
such a thing was not to be had under a guinea, > or half-a- 
guinea at the least. . 1 asked him why he did not import 
the seed from America ? and he told me that that was of 
no use, for that it could not be made to grow ; but that he 



sboi\|^ {ike to get SQpie of. the plants. Tbe. truth. i% ^h^ 
the few that there are in England (except those that I h^Y^ 
raised from the seed) have been raised from suckers, 
cQjmiag.from plants, odginally brought from. Ami^riea. , It 
was difficult to make me belieye^ that the, seed would iiQt . 
grow in England; and, therefore, as soon as I got some 
laiid, I ^begau to import the . seed ; .and, I sowed i^ of 
couri^e, but for years I n^ver got any plants. 

498. This seed is a most curipus thing. It bas.d pulpi Oix 
the putside, within that pulp a thin shell, within that shell 
a plump fleshy kernel very large in proportion to the whple. 
bulk of the berry. I, for want of looking into Miller, ex- 
pected such soft seeds to con^e up the first summer dSh^v 
they were spwn ; arid never seeing them come .up, I, year 
after year, dug .up the ground and solved it with something; 
else. . MiLLBR would have told me, that the seeds Uq .twp. 
years in the ground, and sometimes three years; jn short, 
he would have told me all that I now know; for, ii» t|ie, 
spring of the year 1826 1 sowed seyeral small beds of these 
seeds. I resolved not to break them up the first year; and 
last spring, they came upjolerably well; apd I have ^Id. 
several hundreds of them this winter. Nurserymen have 
generally a strange aversion to the raising of trees from, 
seeds ; and it appears that this aversion is hereditary, going, 
down .from father to son, and .from, master to apprentice; 
for Millar, aft^r teaching the mode of raising the trees 
from seeds, immediately tells us, that the general practice 

is to ; raise theji) fi'om iayer^, \\hjchis very, seMfm.attended; 
with success ; and that, says he, is the reason, why thi§ tree 
is so v^ry rare in England. The truth is. Miller's book 
was too large : . there was too much of it fpr a .^entle^sgti , 
toread; aqd a9,to gardenere, they were, in his time,. a3> 
they ar.e in these Jime^, much too wise^^ and of a great d^al 
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too much experience, to suffer themselves to be dir^ted 
by books. 

■ 

, * ■ « . 

499. One whole year therefore, you must wait for the 
seed comiug up ; that is to say, if you sow it this spring, 
you must wait till next spring before you can see the plants 
come above ground ; and sometimes you must wait even 
another year in addition, soft as the seed is when it goes 
into the ground. There is doubtless something in the oil, 
or some other matter that is about it, which requires that 
length of time, to subdue its powers of preventing vege- 
tation. 

500. The young plants will att^ the height of from five 
to seven inches the first summer ; and then, early in the 
month of Noviember, they ought to be removed, with all 
possible care, into a nursery, the ground of which ought to 
be very good and made very fine, the manner of removal 
being the same as that directed for the Ash in paragraphs 
120, J21 and 122. In this nursery these pla^its ought to 
stand two or three years. If they lose their poidts in the 
seed-bed, as they are apt to do if there be sharp early frosts, 
you must cut the point back to the first live bud,, and then 
the tree will shoot up again. They will nOt make much 
progress the first year ; for the wood is hard, and the plant 
of slow growth, while very young; but, when once it gets 
to be two or. three feet high, it pushes on at a fair rate. ; 

.501 ...Having stood. in the nursery two, or th^ee years, the 
plants ought to be put in the spot where they are finally 
to grow. Great care must be taken in the removal ; but if 
the work be well done, the plants are sure to grow. When 
the plants have stood two years, they may safely be cut down 
if you choose ; tod tben^ they will send up a shoot oi two 

T 
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or three feet long the firet jrear. If yoa wl^b to have the 
tree lofty, you must keep the lower side-shoots {MV&erl dtf, 
in the manner directed for other deciduous trees, always 
cutting with a riiarp knife and elo^ to the trunk, tf you 
plant in hedge«-iowi^ or in siinihberie«, and do aol waht the 
tree to attmn any oimsldenihle b^igb^ the b^t way wonhl 
bo to cut (^, within a foot or a foot and a half of the 
ground, tblg will bring out two or three Moot »hoot», tltese 
will become limba in time, and yott will have a loir tree 
with a wide spreading bead. 

502. When once the tree gets to be as big as your arm 
at the butt, it will begin to throw out suckers, especially 
if the lateral roott should be out or toro by the plough or 
spade^ These sackeni, if Aejr eome up in fbe hedge^rows, 
may stand till they throw oat Mickers again j and Aey ti^I 
soon spread along a hadgt-nMv of aeveral hundred yard? in 
length, yielding' an immense quantity of that iahbriam 
bark, the iiatare of which ts so preck>us as to^ cause it to 
b^ imported, and to be purchased aad eontu^Mdi though 
loaded witii « beafy duty. 

5GX Nowt our hedge-4!OWs are generally Mted wMi alt 
torts of rubbish) Maka, Elm Stomps, ScRunair Oam 
Stw4V9, BuM&a Swur^ BtunB&as, KKSca-aoLM, and vari- 
oua other good4br-iM>thinf tUngs, which are, at Ae same 
time, as Unsightly as Aey are WMfthless. Atiy where near 
a good house, the Sassafras would make beautiful Hbdgb 
Ramqi. In chsmps, in independent trees^ upoii lawiis, in 
ahmbberies, th^ would be singukrlf ornamental f eomred 
with bloiiSQma very eaiiy in tlie spring (not later than the 
2Qtb March); leaded with fine bright leaires all the sum* 
»er, wkidi leaves die in the Ml of the br^htest yellow 
colour^ this tcee> uniting: aU these qualities^ wodM, if it 
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were to become common, be resdly an ornament to the 
country ; and common it may be^ if people will take the 
pains to send for the seed* I have sold the trees thii% year 
for a shilling a^piece ; next year, if I have good luck^ I dare 
say I shall sell them for twenty or thirty shillings a htm-^ 
dred ; and, if I keep on. my nursery affair^ I iBhouki not 
wondei* if I were to sell .them the year after^ for ten or 
fifteen shillings a hundred.; in the mean ithile^ I am now 
about to sell some of the seed ; and thef efore^ other people 
may raise them if they will, at the rate perhaps of five for 
a prany* 
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In Latin, Prurtus SylvettrU. 

> ' . . , ' . 

$04. Tha botaBoeal characters are t^-The flower has & bell-shaped empale- 
ment of one leaf, cut Into five part& ; it has five larg^e roundish petals which 
sj^read open, aod are inserted in the empalefaient ; and fi'oift twenty' to 
thirty stamina which are nearly at Ion? a» the petubi a«d Si# sUo iftaMttedl 
in the empalement, terminated by twin siuamit9« U has a rouadhsb Germen 
sajf^tu^ a skader style crowned by an orbicular stig^ma* The Germen 
afterwards turns to a roundish fruit, enclosing a nut of the same form. 

I 

505. The tree, or rather the bush, on the subject of 
which I am now about to hope for the reader's attention, 
is p^iBtty well known to most. English people, who will 
generally, perhaps, look upon it as something of little iin- 
portance ; but which is of real importance as to the two 
great purposes to which it is apjplied > namely, the making 
of excellent Uedgesy and the making of excellent Port 
wine: in which last of its functions I shall .consider it 

first. 

i» 2 
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506. Every one knows that this is a Thorn of the Plum 
kind; that it bears very small black plums, which are 
called Sloes, which have served love-song poets, in all agesy 
with a simile whereby to describe the eyes of their beauties^ 
as the snow has constantly served them with the means 
of attempting to do something like justice to the colour 
of their skins and the purity of their ' minds, and as the 
rose, has served to assist > them in a description of the 
colbur of their cheeks. 

507. These beauty-describing sloes, have a little plum- 
like pulp, which covers a little roundish stone, pretty 
narly as hard as iron, with a small kernel in the inside of it. 
This pulp, which I have eaten many times when I was a 
boy until my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth and 
my lips were pretty nearly glued together, is astringent 
beyond the powers of alum. The juice expressed from 
this pulp, is of a greenish black, and, mixed with water, in 
which a due proportion of logwood has been steeped, 
receiving, in addition, a sufficient proportion of cheap 
French brandy, makes the finest Port wine in the world, 
makes the whiskered bucks, while they are picking their 
teeth after dinner, smack their lips, observing that the wine 
is beautifully rough, and that they like " a dry wine that 
has a good * body J ^' 

608. It is not, however, as a fruit-tree that I am here 
about to speak seriously to sensible people : it is of a bush, 
excellent for the making of hedges, and not less excellent 
for the making of walking sticks and swingles of flails. 
The Black Thorn blows very early in the spring. It is a 
Plum, and it blows at the same time, or a very little earlier, 
than the Plums. It is a remarkable fact, that there is 
always, that is every year of our lives, a spell of cold and 
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angry weather^ just at the time that thishardy little tree 
is in bloom. The countiy people call it the Black Thorn 
winter; and thus it has been called^ I dare say, by all the 
inhabitants of this island, from generation to generation, for 
a thousand years. 

509. This Thorn is as hardy as the .White Thorn ; its 
thorns are sharper and longer ; it grows as fast ; its wood 
is a great: deal harder and more totigh; it.throws out a 
great deal more in side-shoots; and it is^ in every respect, 
better than the Hawthorn for the making of a Hedge. If 
I be asked, how it has happened, then, that the Hawthorn 
is constantly used for this purpose, and the Black Thorn 
never, or scarcely ever, I answer, that the reason is very 
clear ; namely, that a sack of th6 seed of the Hawthorn 
may, almost anjrwhere, be got for a shilling or half a crown 
at the most ; and that, to get a number of Black Thorn 
sloes, equal in number to the Hawthorn berries contained 
in a sack, would, in almost any part of the kingdom, cost 
five, ten, nay twenty pounds. 

# » , '. * ' * * 

' 510. The sloe is very large compared with the size of 
the Hawthorn berry ; you must get six sacks perhaps of 
the sloes to have a number equal to the berries contained 
in one sack ; and six sacks of sloes, except in very woody 
countries, would not be found perhaps in the half of a 
whole county. The tree, like other plums, is liable to 
blight. It seldom bears any considerable crop, and very 
frequently bears no fruit at all. It grows no where except 
in hedge-rOws and coppices : in the former it is too much 
exposed to bear much fruit ; and in the latter, it is too 
'much in the shade to bear any fruit at all. Hence it is, 
that, though all of us who have been born and bred in the 
country know that the Black Thorn is by far the best of 
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any blossoms have appeared^ or any tree is in leaf. Cbimpg 
of Black Thobns^ therefore, or independent plants yf thia 
kind,' might be placed very advantageously in paries and 
lawns ; and, if managed well, even in shrubberies 5 for 
they are in bloom much earlier than any other shrub. The 
plant has so many advantages over the Hawthorn, that 
It is impossible that it 8h6uld not be cultivated, in vmuff 
cases, iu preference to the Hawthorn, were it not for 
the great difficulty of obtaining the seed in any considerable 
quantity. 



In Latin Ltriodendrum ; in French TuHfter, 

S15. The botanical cbaractenare :— The proper involucnim of the flower is 
composed of two ao^lar leavesj which fall off; the empalement is composed 
of three oblong plane leaves, like petals, which faU away. The flower is 
nearly of thebell-shapej and has six petels, which are obtuse, and channened 
at their base ; the three outer fall off; it has a threat number of narrow 
stamina, which are inserted to the receptacle of the flower, baying long 
narrow sumaiits fastiened to their side, and many i^ermen disposed in a cone» 
having: no style, crowned by a sing^le f^lobular sti|^a« The germen afterwards 
becomes scaly seeds, lying over each other^ like the scales of fish> and form 
the resemblance of a cone. 

516. There is but one species of Tulip Tree; but thatone, 
as the lioness said of her Ccb, is a tree indeed. - This tree, 
as an ornamental piece of vegetation, is certainly one of flie 
finest in the world. The leaf is so large, formed with such 
singular degance, is of so beautiful a green, preserves its 
freshness so admirably, dies of so delicate a colour, and is in 
such ample quantity on tiie tree; the flower^ though not 
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bedntifbl a^ a Bower, is so large, is in form 90 elegant, 
comes in such quantities, and invites the eye to so gr^at a 
height ; the tnmk of ^the tree is so straight, the limbs so 
evenly balanced upon it, their distribution is so regular, 
and, in short, the whole tree is so magnificent an object, 
that it is impossible for any one who has a taste for rural 
afiairs not to desire to see this tree extensively planted in 
England. 



: t : 



' 517. But, great as its merits are as an ornament even to 
the grandeist of mansions and domains, its ornamental qua- 
lities are nothing compared with those which are presented 
to us in its divers qualities of utility. This tree delights in 
a light and moist soil. I have always seen it finest in 
little flats near to rivers or brooks. In such places it grows 
a great deal higher than in high or dry lands ; but it does 
not want ricli lands, and there are numerous little valleys 
and dells, in divers parts even of Bagshot*heath, where 
the water comes oozing out of the sides of the hills, and 
makes a sort of little swamp, and marshes, in which this 
tree, with a little drainmg of the swamp, and a good 
trenching of the land, would flourish exceedingly. But, in 
every Gentleman's estate of any considerable extent, there 
are more or less of rivulets of various widths ; and, on the 
sides of the^e rivulets, there are always frequently occurring, 
little flat parts, covered in flood times by the water ; aiid 
of course, veiy moist all the summer. In such places; 
and'on the sides of rivulets and ditches in meadows, the 
Tulip Tree would flourish exceedingly. It does not like 
ground where the bottom is constantly water ; but where it 
is • oecasionfally 'wet. Such a situation, however, is not 
absolutely tiece^sdiy, fi)r I have seen very fine Tulip Trees, 
froni seventy to nihety feet high, growing on the side of a 
hill anA>ng9t rocks. In short, there is hardly any ground 



where it will not attain a pretty gpod size ; but die* sUua^ 
tiop& I bav^ pointed out are the b^t« 

. 5i8. The l^eigbt af this tree, when it arrives at perfec^ 
tion» upay be takeii, i^pon an averagej^ , at a hundred feet. 
|ili4^AUx saw one which he Judged to be one hundred an4 
forty feet high;* and his spu, who is oow liv^ig at Paris, 
and who imports American tree seeds into Franpe, after«- 
wards verified the correctness of the estimate. Michaux 
me^ured this tree and found- it twenty- two feet ^d a half 
in circumference, at five feet from the ground } that is t(^ 
sayi about seven feet three inches through. . A plank migfati 
I <lare «ayi have beep cut out of this tree^ fifty £;et in length 
fiad fouir feet in breadth at the smallest ftud. My eoire^ 
9pondei|t sen|; me some Tulip-tree planks last yeaVi pue of 
Iv^H^h.was fourteen feet k)i^9 and very ^ea^ly four feet 
^ide^t both ends; though these planks were not selecfie4 
^ Iheir great dimensions, but wet e juerely pjl^ul^ suclji 9ft 
^e promiscu()Ufily found iu (be tifuber-yar^ of Ne^^ Xo^Vt 
m)4 9ent tp me as a sqrt of venture to see how ttiey woul4 
lu^ll. . I sold the grea|;er part^ and kept tJbQ T|^t fqr my owft 
pse« |n the whole lo);, forty-seveu planks^ tberp,was not tt) 
b^ seen a single knot, curl^ pr flaw. . , 
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. &19^ The wood^ which is nearly of a ^emo;^ ooiMh^ ii 
made usie of in .^Vinerica for^arfous purppses^ ivbere.lightt 
nfiss^ fin^ gr^iuy aiid high polisb| fire all w^ntedi^ ,It is i^ad^ 
i9se of piartlc^]^rly for cpach^panne|is for ^yhich pi^rpoae it 
is carried from jthe, Northern. |x) thf Spqthem partf of %\^ 
Unjted,$tat^8. It w^akes beai^tij(id bisdstfeadf , bpl^r ohurii% 
cheese vats^ wooden bowls (of wl^iph I bi^ve iqi^ ih§^% wij| 
bold more thafi a bushel), Tbje far ipars choose, i^ for /eating 

unA drinking ti^ough^ fpr cattle,' w^iqh.troughp ar:^ w%mt 
pf a ^Iid<i4e(;e with a.?l^!«eL ^ >7i'be jwop^ mcejyes a polWi 
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ecjual; to' that of any wood { and I am told that a cabin of a 
small packet^ which goes on the Thames^ from Westmia-> 
ster Bridge upwards, made of du9 wpod, sold by me to the 
pitoprietor of the packet, is deemed the most teautiful 
things of the kind, thai ever was seen, by thpse who have 
bad an opportunity of seeing it« Thie eolour of tlie wooc} 
appears to me, to be. about half w^y beitween a )emoi| 
colour and a white. I bare used seme of it in making 
sbelres for a dairy and dresser^ lor «( kitchen s and^ though 
ndt at all policed, I have u^ver h^m my thing of the kii^d 
so handsome. 

620/ 1 should suppose, iliat this wood might be obtained 
at as little eicpense as that of mxy of the Poplars i it might 
be a little b>oger in coining to perfections that i^to say, in 
arriving at a siae suffieieat for large plaak;' but a flwk q( 
it must be Worth twenty pbnks of Poplar of the sai^e sine, 
if not a hundred planks. It is a tree that grows veryfast^ 
and when raised from the seed goes erect, and does not 
semi out limb^ to any veiy great extent unti) it becotties 
nearlyr as l6fi^ fts the Plane. Generally speaking, it is not 
so large brid loAy a tree as the Pi^NKj but, flowers in^ 
eluded, it certamly surpasses even that mfyestic tree in 
ebganoe imd beauty. We have in England nothing but 
very inlperfeot specimens of this tree, though it has beeii 
known ih England ibr pretty nearly u hundred yearS| a^ 
Ifaough there is scarcely apy fine gentleman's seat in tli^ 
kingdom on some part of wHieh the tree is not to be founds 
MtLi.BR speaks ^ raising the ti*ees from the seed, apd says 
tbait he did it by means of artificial heat. But we gather 
^ ftom htm, tluit raising Unm the seed was never practised to 
any considerable extent, and thajt the pmetice of raisiiig 
fiiom layers was, ieven In his day, the general practice. In 
oi^er to have these layers, there must ^rst he a tree grow** 
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Ing in the nurseiy. The tree being out down heaHy to the 
ground^ sends ont numerous shoots from the bottom. 
When these grow up to eighty ten or twelve feet' bagb)' tfaejr 
are palled down^ a chop is given to each/pretty neail' to the 
8tump5 and that enables you to lay the whole braach or 
bough upon the ground^' to which it is firmly fostened by a 
peg, having a hook at the top of it. Then the little side<- 
ahoots of this branch are pinned down singly by smaller 
pegS) eadh shoot receiving a little cut towards the butt of it, 
pretty much in the manner that the cut is given to the 
layem of Carnations $ then all the butts of these side«fihoota 
are covered over with earth ; and, being kept moist by 
watering of otherwise in the suihmer, they, in the course 
of a couple or three years, get rodts. Tfhey are then^cutoff 
from the main shoot, one by one, trimmedup, and Ranted 
in a^nursety, where they are, I suppose, cut down thc^^nexi 
year^ in order to obtain a straight shoot, which is to serve as 
a trunk. 

^1. Every reader must at once perteive that a titee 
never can be obtained in this manner. It is Vkhranch^ of ^a 
tree, and a branch of a tree it must reme^n, until it be h^ 
enough to be caUed a Imh; and then, ttke every 'big limb^ 
it wilt be continually throwing out side^hoots, to forai 
limbs of a secondary size. A fair and straight trunk never 
does and never can come from it; and, of course, large and 
dear aud- beautiful plank never can be produced in this 
way« lliereforej' to have the trees worth having^ they 
miust be raised from l^e seed; and that seed mpstibe/ob^ 
taihM from America ; for I haVe no idea that it ever ean 
ripen under* an English sub# It is, however, viery. oaaljr 
CKbtained, very light for ccwiveyttnce, very convenien^y 
preseWed, and attended^ witli very little inconvenience jn 
this'so^vingbr tbe'mana^i^.^'* . » > ... , .»., 
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522. When the petals of the flower drpp^ they Jeawe 
behind them a little sort of cone, . coming out .of .tbQ 
middle of the stem of the flower* . This cone gets at 'last 
to be about two inches long, and about .three quarteta 
or an inch through. It is composed of scales, which arfi' 
perfectly dry in the fiiU of the year, and easily rubbed to 
pieces by the band. One of th^e scales very much, jre- 
sembles, in shape, the tongue of an ox, with a small pant 
of: the root remaining attached to the tongue* This scale 
is like a piece of thin, dead bark; but, down nearly .close ta 
the root of it^ there are two little cavities, in eachof wbiob^ 
when: the seed is .good and well ripened,^ there is a little flat 
aad. oblong seed about half the size of the pith of a craunon 
oat. These seeds are covered by a very thick coat ; and it 
is so difficult to get them out of the scale, that it is neees^ 
sary to sow scale and all, without making an. attempt, to 
get at. the. naked seeds* 

523. The manner of sowing the seeds is precisely that 
pointed out for the sowing of the Ash, for which see from 
paragraph 108 to paragraph 112, both inclusive. In thai? 
part of the work, I have been very circumstantial andi 
minute relative to the manner of sowing ; and I was so, for 
llie purpose of saving myself the trouble of repetition, as 
well as for that of preventing the book from extending to* 
an unnecessary bulk. But, as to the seoion of sowings that* 
must depend upon circumstances. The 8nBi> must always^ 
arrive from America some time in the winter. If sowed in 
tlie 'spring, and in Apiil, or even in May, which I think is 
best, the plants( will not come i^ until the month of May> 
of the succeeding year ; but then all of diem will come up 
tbut will ever come at alK If you were to keep the seeds 
out of ground^ during the whole of tbe summer, and wow. 
them in the month of October ^iNovetaber, a part wouid: 



come up the next spring } but it wmild be^ oalf a port. 
Tbtrdbre^ the best' way is tO' sew them S» April •orMiiy^ 
when yon otti 4o i^ mth very fine earthy aod in the^eMi^ 
pletost Qiatmer. 

• 624, Thoui^ ibe ieecfo Will not ^xnM up 4urio9 the 
sttdiiDef, you must be very careful tolieep the beds per- 
ftcdy free firom weedsf for^ if weedi wo'e wfinrcd to oOMr 
them, they would deprive the seeds of all moisture. The 
weeds loost be taken' out as soon as dhey i^ipear^ be- 
cause^ if flikflered to gvow larger the piilKiig of them up 
laakes g^eafe hcries, distofbi the gnwad ts a oonsidefable 
depthy aady ef course, tean up^ exposes to Ae sun and 
wiady and destroys tbe seeds. These direetioBa are very 
naeesHiry ta be givei^ and to be impressed upon: the reader | 
becave we are very auich pcone to suiEer to lie neglected^ 
that portion of our ground which weicaowwiU^iagxis 
nothing until the next year. This is being, to be sure, very 
inconsiderate} fi:>r tbe seed is going oa imdnr the ^rocmd, 
though it does not appear above it ;. and it isjfUst aa «MNMm- 
aUe to neglect to pay atteotion to tcee^ ia tbe seed-bed, 
because they do no^ as yet pcoduee us timber orSn^U . 

r £9&, These trees come op with two oblong seed leavss, 
not very long, .nor very broa^ but too siBf^alav to bequs* 
taken, for weeds. The weeds will start akmg with them ; 
siKi these must be kept out e£ tbe bed witb tihe gi^test 
care dmriu^ tbe whole ctf the sommer. When the plants 
areall up, whsch wiA be intJiie-montb ef i)uae» tbe ground 
sbMdd be stfaned. between ibeas sbaUo^ly by tbs mem^ of 
a Uttiekook^ fiir, baaing iaid unmoyed ff^M wbi^e year^ 
snhmittli^g altematelf to ihelbesHinfs oti'^he .sain .and tbe 
drymgs of the.sw, in will beoome.very bard;, wd, ^unless 
it be bseken Jtfter tbe planto be up, tbfgr wiU D^t .thrive 
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Hourly to wdll. It .woold be.good^ just to bruk tbe graond 
all Qvec tbe beds^ in tbe montb of Mareb, with aa iron- 
toDtbed t§kef pnsUngp tbe fake {com you, and'not driiwlrigf 
it to yon^ and not taking* mom groimd than <an iaob or two 
at a time. This .woidd moke tbe plants comis np wilb 
greater ease, and come up stronger; but you must take 
e&ve not to nvHat the tettb o£ the rake to descend' d«ep 
enoiq^h t» disturb the seeds^ tbe roots from whidi will all 
be now in BMilion« 

' 5a& If the plants be weU managed during tbe sttmmer, 
liiey itoiH be about four inchesr high is tbn month of Oecober; 
far thmy make rery little pragrest the first yeen Tb^y 
dionhl then be taken and put into a nursery, hi the manner 
directed for the Ash in paragraphs fmn 120 to ISB inehislfre^ 
ku^ in thift case,, latteh greafisr care ainat be taken than 
isneetesaiy to be taken in the case ctf the Asu* TbepkMte 
ara a gctat dial sniaUer, and tfaerefiMfe requirr to be pat 
into the nursery by the hand, and in the most earefol 
manner, taking care to make the earth very fine that you 
pdt about their roofed and taiking oare diat they litand in 
the Bttcsery predsely as deep ia the ground as they stood 
in the sised-bed, and by no means any deeper. If the 
Weather be^ery dry, just after they be put into the nura^, 
the piaats ought tD lie watered^ once at least. 

527. They riiOnTd stand ns tbe seed^^bed two years at tbe 
kast^ and peihaps thre^ for it is a plana that. does net 
grow very fest at firsts While tbercy do weeds should be 
sufficed to appear^ or at kaat none shoiM be suAered to 
get.ont of tbeir seed leaf. A carefiil boeii^ should be 
giren seraral tiows duria^rtbd snsuaetf, but die boe skmU 
he nantnr, and great eare sbonld be taken 'not to Inraise the 
stmis of die plants ; for> ifonaebnnKd> die dieck given 



olller«l*»| kal pMfealarlf 'is AmtM^HlM'bfdibfi&^lf^ 
wM4h.jaiiifr'«D?hii» tiM<iivrwr]r>wliea bM^f a^fer^^ttiffiF 
ste^aidthe'irusip'TkBitisfoiieoftlMMer *■ wi^h 

^iM<^ in 4wo« wufafee>jpeim/'tbe idiMs wilt M^ th^ 
hiriglitJC^ifrdin/ tiro«A«t to'tlu^J "Their ride^'shiMMSs '"dttgfttf' 
to^be ieiA'aff «nlie b^tlM^^ «o pfe^^tottUehi^b^g'tbo mlicfti'* 
IcMdidi wkh teo^ Md toieiktovmge tbe grdwtii of ^tft'stM 
orifiiDki WhM th^ lMv«r^t&M^te tike mii^^t^^6^^ 
tiiite y^ai^ thejr are a« a proper a^e' to be'^tan)^ o'S^' 
Tb/ffplmi6ilig»ont' sbotdd be petformed iii fte'slk&e Wifiia^^ 
ai'^fteeiedi-foif'lilte Ara; aiid a» wsti btfdte dh^tt^^'lii 
piVigmphT&i* The ^oft foi!' doing the t^oi^'l^ No>^^iii- 
b^i^icmMarclh; and let it be done when it may^thegtSaf^sC^ 
pMtfbl^ care should be tak^h'td tceej) the nydtSj dvtAUg' 
dieir ^mfisit Yroni the nurier^ to the>Iantirtion; Yi^ih die 
sun tind the wind. - »► .... : i. ^^^^ 



*fii9i The TtaiiP Trisb needi^ notto be cut dowiiilie 
y^t^aft^ being planted/ It* has a biishyVoot/ transplant* 
weft/andit IS not, \n my opinion^ a tree diat 1ft Would be 
adtAntageous i6' dnt doWn, * If it were cut' down/it wouW 
send np'ait'eW.ii]b6t';-but I am not Certain .that it 'would 
send up a shoot to go on fiister and better than the^origlnal 
one; because the root always strilces off at once; and be- 
caiise t&ere wbuM be no want of a supply of sap during the 
firit'year.'- If/ bbwetd", 'from any cause, the trees were to 
app^'r^to be-fl^tagnaht during the first year, they ought' tb 
be dut down as dii'ectecf ibr the Ash; for a*new* shoot would 
certaftiYy come, and it mighl; Be equal In all respects to the 
originA islioot. In all cases ^efe trees are cut down witEl' 
the hitetiti6ii df bringing up a^new ihooV to form ' a tree \ 
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gieat care sbraU be taken that only one slioot he suilbred 
^ remain. There wiU iie several of tbea come out^ hnt 
all mQift be taken off exce|>c one, and Ihat, to^^ during the 
fiist:8ljiBinierr During the next winter, the treesr should be 
looked over^ one by one. The shoot that has been left to go 
on to become a tree, will be found, ninety-nine times out 
of a bttl;^ired, to have come out of. the. stomp, somewbore 
qmifiderably below the. cut; so that there will remain, a 
piece of the old stump higher up than the lower end of the 
new shoot. This piece of old stump, if suffered to remain^ 
would, becpm^s^fi piece of dead wood, which the bark of the 
new shoot would never cover, and which would n^ake the 
tree crooked at bottom* Therefore^ now, during the next 
winter after the tre^ bave been cut down, these stnb9 
shpu^d be carefu^y taken off with a sharp knife, in a sloping 
direction, the sl^pe ending at the top, just at the point 
where the new shoot has come out of the stumji. By two 
year's grofvtb^ the new shoot will cover the cut completely 
over J it will place the new shoot perpendicularly upon th# 
old stump or foundf^tion of the tree, and no man will be 
abte.to perceive that th^re ever has been any cutting down 
at al^ I bave mentioned this operation under the head of 
other, trees, but I repeat the mention of it here, and with 
gr^atfsr minuteness than before, because it is an operation 
perfectly essential .to the growth, the health, and the beau^ 
of a; tree that has been. cut down* 

« 

53O4 With regiprd to distanoes^ ip. a. pJmt&tiofi ^f Tvup 
Tr9Bs, we ai^ fip^ to consdder that it is.a tree calculated 
to produce nothing but fimAer# l^oles. of it would be a great 

• * 

deal better than those that come from tb^ Ppfi.aa$, or from 
the Figs J. but we hiave thing? ^ough ip produce pole^t 
and. tber€^o|:e we iiever can plant it for the purposes of 
underwood j. yet, a^ it must stand with distances sufficient 

V 



to give room for its growth to a large »!»> there mi»l be' 
soineihiiig elje, if we make tvoods of it, to Occupy the ground 
beneath it; MicHAinc tefls m, that Iho^b Ibetfee deiighir 
mo9t in damp situations, he has aeeid it mingled amongst 
all other trees; and that be has sometimesseen it consHtnt^ 
ing, exclusively, tracts of forest f&v niahy ttiiles tog^her^ in*' 
eluding hills as well as dells ; so that we niigbt pfamt it any 
where, only bearing in mind that low and damp silUathm? 
are the besl for this tree. 

53 i . The git>und for the plantatiotii ottgbl, asf Id allolb^ 
case^ to be prepared by good trenchtng^ after the mantiee 
described in paragraphs fVom 1^ to 91 inehisive, WtiA^ 
care to disdnguisfa between the two nfiethdds there pointed 
out, and to follow that metho^cl which is ealculated A»r (he 
land .which you have to plant in. The gtieiiikl bdtig pte-^ 
pat^d, the Tvlip Taatts ought te be ptaeed ifi it In rows a€ 
[ eight feet apart^ the plants at eight feet aparS \n the f^wi 
.for the Totftp Taxa does not spread like Are Oa^ And ttany 
others. Between each t^i^ T^tif Tasils, iti thi^r rows^ 
yoit mij^ht pfont id dry ground^ Ui^iMi or Bi^en a4 uhdeN 
wood: and, besides these.plants put^nlo theTl^Llp Tan 
rows, you might lAve, between evei*y two rows of T^i^Ip 
TftBBT, two rows of HAtstL or of Bf acn j «o tbai lUl the 
tows would stand at foul- feet apart^ hud «n tiie plttn^ at 
four feet apart in each row} tod tlRi^ a coppiee woidd be 
go}ng ovk and yielding its profits^ while the wood of the 
Tf^hi^ Taaa^ ynmM h6 VMtfingtip. ' If M wet or iMist 
toif, the be^t underwood wduld be the Biacitv The Wii»^ 
LOW ^vould be too unmty ; it weuld s^ad at)6Ut ce^miicbi 
hnd ceukl not be prbfltabi J" applied wiihoui belfigr ^fibred 
lo grow to a gt*eat^ height and slz4$ than tHos« At M^hioh tb^ 
Biaeu would f^ecome |m)Qt,able* Th^ SfbOifi, h a niofe 
Ivbn iihing> gees more ,U)>rigbt 4Mq ^eW!Udt<^) a(9Mrdi 



belter sh^hti-, and Is niofre ^Hy tcept cl^H'fitym'^eeyi, 
^^ha IS btttit iii eveify respect for this ^m7i6^.'"'ity Wie 
atht thkt thfe coppide Itad been cut down tlie tThttfl ilWe, 
.theTtrtii* TKifirf, having been kept earfefuUy priitfM 6f tHair 

i£o6ti^, would have blear stemsr of a eotisiderittile if^ti^ifa, 
:ij^d mmtd tiaujse 80 much sb&de and drip^ to to if^tiHihr^&ie 
icbjipice of ihtli value fcr ihe future; but novi^ there '^obM 

h€nuomd amplf to conipeiiMte ybn for th^ IcisiiWittfe 

COppiCCk ...» 4. 

"^321. 1* must mention here^^that ttrhteh I omitttid iti for- 

'n^ei' Articles, ^here I spoke of tfaii9 methbd of planting a 

rnxiiKtiire ot&nber tr6t« and utiderwcdd^; and tbit t^'il^it 

y6tiiiiuit/when you have cut your coppiciB, carr)^ btf fiie 

produce bu the backiofmen, and not suffer wagdni^'br 

ckrts to go into the ptantatiod &r that pui^poi^e. ' CaHelfs 

liave no \nore mercy on young trees than they have oh'ttint 

s^e^^ and never appear to think them of more value, i 

;have seen, in the clearing of a coppice, thiekly set With 

young Oaks that had come up from the acorn, more tliiiin 

& hundred of those Oakfi trampled d6wn by the hdrs^s/inin 

over by the wheels; broken off, or t<>rli ih their bark, dui-itig 

ilic! loading and cttrrying off of one single load of w6Mh- 

less t>ru^h^#ood, of so little value as for the butidl^^W 

It to be sold at five or sit shillings the hundred } and thisf is 

the gener&I practice throughout the Whole country, ad^f&r 

as my 6b8ervation has gone. Tlie produce of the cop^ioe 

'is put up in heap^ here tnd there, and the wagon, whleb \n 

this case' is one of the most Complete instruments of desta^ud- 

tioii 'that ever was invented by man, go^s about, first in Oiie 

dii^eotion, then' in' another, deiitroying as it goes^ and leaving 

behind it, where there Is a thick plant of young Oak^ and 

.'AsHKs, ten times as much nlischief Us the pr6duce of its 

rdad^ brin^'good to tlie owner of the coppices. ICv^ 

u2 
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where there are no yooog trees to destroy^ the carting does 
incalculable injiiry to. the underwood itselL To he sure^ it 
ought to be done, and it generally .is done before the stems 
of the underwood b^in to throw out their new shoots. 
Neverthdessy the wheels of the wagon and the feet of the 
horses^ do very great injury to those stein& They wound 
and bruise them ; they batter them, about ia such a way as 
•fiiequently to cause them to die,, and as always to weaken 
the growth of their shoots. The wagon, in a coppice of 
eight or ten acres, will make, perhaps, not less than fifty, 
and^ more likely, «. hundred turmngs or half- turnings, if a 
iwbeel come in* contact with a stem . in such turn, it .bfdf 
.gmbs it up ; or, at the very least,, it destroys half its powers 
of future production ; \mt where there are young trees 
leftetanding in the coppice intended to become timber, the 
havoc is absolutely frightfuL Very careful people have the 
produce of their coppices backed out, as it is called in the 
country; but few persons calculate the .loss of the future, 
when a trifling saving is ju'esenied to them for the present. 

&33# Sut, if a coppice be large^aud of a square, or nearly 
of a square form, it is very tedious and expensive fo carry 
all its produce to the outsides on the back; that produce 
! being very bulky and heavy. Therefore, if theicoppice or 
plantation be large, and not very long and narrow, so as to 
make the distance to the outsides of it short, there ought 
to be a road made in the coppice ; and but one ro€u£, by any 
means. This road should wind about with gentle turnips i 
turnings so gentle as to leave the. carter iio possible excuse 
for limning over the young ti*ees, or over the stems of the 
coppice wood. This road might so wind about, according 
'to the shape or extent of .the .coppice, as tQ leavie no^vhere 
'any very great distance for the stuff to be carried on backs. 
The road might come out and end where it began; and 
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though it Would, perhaps, occupy a twentieth part of tlie 
grbtind of the coppice^ it would be attetkded iwJth gaut, 
even if It obcupied a fifth or a sixth part ;< for tthe trees 
•would cover the road with their branches, and they might 
stand closer on the edge of the road, than generally^ through- 
out the coppice. During the ten years, or thercabouCs, 
and every successive ten years between tliecuttings of ^the 
eoppice, a good produce of rough grass might be eiit in 
th^ road, yielditig liot so much profit as so much of the 
eopptce land to b6 sure, but yielding ^mething at any rate, 
while the advantage of such roads for the purposes of sport- 
iikjg w(^ld be too 6bv1ous to need a particular descrj[]iltbn. 
White the coppice stuff remaineil low, here and there la bit 
bf^he road might' be ploughed up and sowed with' graki, 
partidulafly vrith buck wheat, which the hai^s aad^ rabbits 
ilo not touch, for the entertainment' of the pheasants ;;'a 
thing by no means to be left out of our consideration^ eince 
pheasants there wiil be, and men there will be who delight 
tn the preserving of pheasants. To be sure, the poaeh)ek*s 
'Would be aware of these resc»rts, as well as the ownei*S'Of 
the coppice ; but they are aware of all the resorts already: 
aind besides, pheasants are by them destroyed inthe nighty 
atid thev do not roost in the roads. 

■ 534. To return to the Tulip Trebs : they are mot apd to 
throw out stout side<^shoots, unless rused from layers'; fand 
In the woods of America they have clear trunks, without 
anyprhning at all; but it is better to cut off the lower 
side-shoots than to ^uff^ them to die off; and therefore 
that should be done ill tlie maaiier directed for thefisBCH^ 
in the latter part of paragraph 140. > 

535. The Tcltp Tr«b ought, like other deddnious trees, 
to be cut ddwn In the winter, when it is fit fortimberj arid 
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itiisidol' atidlro5ts^iq:lift to be CMnykte]; gnihbttt 'lip^ilb 
]iydce«bMa fivtbe ptantfaiip of am w ihiiiy^ ertlfe.plfliittigi 
ofJoAttr Tailp Tmn* ; fev, thoogli^ it iprill aMd dioots MMgh 
om<«€ 'tbe«too^ Aoto sbooli ner^r fceoonie' tiMB, a^ 
^i^jylittleiiier 

w . ♦ • ' • • t I J • ' * ' # 

680. If TiHiiP TmBS be ititeaded for dttmpB^ &r nvenMn 
or fw indeptDdeDt iv^es, they BmM be feiieed^ e^d^ la uH 
r^ens, treated in the manoer -so folly dewrib?^ Uf U)e ce^e 
ctUhe FuLVB, to wbieh the reader wHl aovr ptawse te nfw* 

"fiSf. i caoBot cenelnde tbU artide wHbout eacpireBsiiiff 
mybope that eome gentlemai ia Engbuid wiU be faHlne^ 
topteitttnd (e propane tbia tree^ not only fyt •emameBt^ bM 
far Aeaalceof Oie limber^ aod^ oonsiqiienAljry ^^i^ «^ ^9mf 
sidetebie wale. Tbe meam are not at all expenibrei Tba 
sMli are easily obtained in tbe Slates of Nbw Yoas^ Nicir 
JBRttT, and PfeNic9¥E.VAifiA; they are M /dry as ae OMieb 
chaff; tbey may be kept, if in a dry plac^ for almost wmf 
leafth of tine, so as to suit the oon?emenoe of sotv§ng:$ 
amdy that they aire easily raised froni the seed I hare 
pt^QN^ed, having sold seYeval draasanda <^ the. planti Ats 
year. But, if a man will not Mnriteia letter upe» the subr 
ject $ if be will not take the pains to have the seed brouglit 
o^ver^ if he will not^ with his aaon eges^ see'<th& seffd iBoArii, 
and tile plants, and the planting, akid the prmmg attended 
tO"! If 'lie will^ not do these 'things he cannot have the 
treesi for, as U> purchasing them of those who raise the 
trees from *laifer»f (eaek phuii^ to say nothing 4(t its b^ng a 
mere branch of wtrte^ willeost him fire shillings, orhaUHi'* 
crown at the least; wbenadoupleof deUars worth of -seed Aroitt 
Pbnnstlvakia or Nbw York, would give him from ten to 
tweaty Ihatasattd plants. If he wiU ivsiet upon believing 
bis gardener, who will have no scmipie «to '^eli hjoi^ Iknk 
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^phni$Mlir uo^Toaore coaia from those bU$ of diryitrulibUliy 
h^rk 4haii they would cmi6 out of ^aivMlu^t, aodtbiMiii^ will 
.be <^ bouod to venlall tbe timber tliatr w€>r cqima outi^xif 
Abems"'if b» will pef^ist ia b/riUvU^ ibiciy asl inigbt Uairf^ 
done if I hc^ U^teqed to a botanist of this description ;: if 
lie will be guided by his servant aud not by his seuscsi b^ 
<oaiHial>. laiave the tp^ev^ Ibatisall. Every gandener tliiaks 
.tbf^t.^vevyone wl)a employs bim> is^ as &r as relates tQ 
gardening, a natural-born fool. He will allow himlo.ti^ 
and indeed he will boast of his being, the greatest oif . 
orators, the greatest of generals, the most valiant of admi* 
rals, the most pi:x>foundly wl^ at lawgivers, the most 
heavenly of all Heaven-born ministers, the most pious and 
learned of bhbops,* the most learned of all learned lawyers, 
aady if a phyaiciaii/ieafKpEbte,^ aUnost, of raiding tbe,dead to 
life; but that, in diattens of gardeningy he will inskt thf^t 
he is essentially a fool, and that he does not know, and 
<A]|^ net to i^now; any mere about the raising of a Ivee, 
rtfaHD be, the gardener, kaowe of any of the tearoed pud* 
^fesBiem, a peofound. koowledge in which he is. re^dy 
:(witk er * without eanse) to ascribe ^to his master. One 
of Che baoiBeqiMilces of lAiift way of thinking ]8,f/tliat g»rr 
dener s, if the master be of a ebat^aoter that malces it perilous 
to flatly contradict htnft, tiear, with very Htde interruptioi), 
all that he haa to Mf, and all that ha relates to them as 
havfalg been said by Qthera* > They receive his directions 
very quietly, then go away, and pay no mot^ littention to 
them than to the whistling of the winds ; and as to books 
thatmay be put into their hands, if not written by a pro- 
"dbssed gardener by <tn|de,thtfy would laugh at the idea of 
iaay one ^apposing* it possible that they can ecmtain any 
thihg worth k)Oklng nt. lf> therefore, those who wish to 
have TcLtP' TaxBs will not look to the sewing and ta the 
eubsequeat wbric witii their own eyes, their best way is tp 
content tfae^iselves with tlie wish/ and leave the grati- 



finliqaiD tttose'irho^llinriiirtapoii the^og^beidgdtfiie, 
aadiwW wUhJi^ll dooetheteselMB'; «ilA'ii^ grcatr in^cr 

thcf;^fi^riaHiiellegiMiiog^tlie Aid, tog^a p o iu tet uh iiewfalife* 
of ilKhmilD of^-ieflMidenlite' planMlDii, -fifMi Ae i MnH ni f 
of Hit aeeil;tD. die^^uFpfendi^ oQt^ wlijcl^l think I am. 

toircvllM tfrfflg'frcqaettMjr dofie asrftr m tkewiisimg of tiib 

plmi.^ - ' 
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j|q Latin^ Tupelo; mFrenchx, Tupelo, 
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533^ lW,l|>t»ii0«l«fa«fftrttt«.-<re:---Cflfi( mlmhr^ 
iDierted at the comm^nceiiieot pf the tube; orariiiii Inferior ; onejrticpvtcd 

€tyfe ^eoerally single ^ capsui or berry contaiDing; a siogle seed. 

.J5^. This UwmemsJto Imve ^^en m^Uy ^uidiiMmQ te 
Mjujuuu , MicHAox gaive it.thi^ botanical iiaiw of Nvaa^; 
but it app^tir^ fiom bim, Ibat Likn jmaoeyMr interleit il.ia 
bU catalogue. There are three varieties of die Tisrbui ; 
one is called simply the Tcpxlo, another the Soum Tufblo 
(^^jj^a CaffiaUi)^, the lbii:d is ^call^fl tM Jmioh T<9kijo 
(i%Ma/<f!b;aii^tfIen^lf]^^ » T|)e. t^o .fopuer aM^raiaU-treea 
comi^fred tojtbe lasts wbi(^h fitti^. the bright of seventy 
or.e\ghtjY feet^. with .{i. trunk &fmk ^.yard to fow fiset ronpd 
at pyf fe^t^ffpm the earth. . . 

£^0, T^, yrp/od of this tt^ is., npt of, fiicb yalue as. to 
induce me to recppifp^nd it ^tq .he plaQ(e4 lor piyfit. It 
appears from M ichaux, as well as from what I have seen 
qnd, l^^ardjof it. iay^e)f, . tQ l|p, pf , v«)pfy }jttle> .^aiue j ba^ in 
it? JForm an^^ ^tf^ f?!'^?? i^ '^A «ngfll^iyi bfjittttiful tree^ i^d 
^row8Vieryfji3U, ^ ^%ve.^Oime plAPts. ^\f . at Kepsiagton. 
more t)ian a fpoi h/gh^ tbpiigb,^yr.nx)u]y iiii April la^t« . 



M^eggy aadS(rf' Abotitlh^ fiizie of « small AUMirili //TUoirdfjisi. 
a ffdiii oil the ^otttflidei then teotms'a ^riUMf sfasil«r«fai'> 
Mfi^i»ai8««faeU'iikerkiel.' I haret'eeehred tbeuteadrT^ 
i^nfecka'pacloediormtlier |^ut infeo abarse^ laised mritliu 
cUrjE. sandal Tkete is yery j^mt iKffieaby io obtUnkig'tti^^ 
setAf, Miieharrivem IhewUit^^'aiidiare flcrfimJiiitHr spring;^' 
Tte triae^ C0m^^ iifr veiy boldly £ariy in. /Jon^ $ ibey>«rer 
two or three inches Itigh iit a very short time, and faan^; 
oblong seed leaves^ which are more than an inch long. In 
October they are very fine plants^ and in November, or in 
the ensuing month »^£pA^ias^l^«Q|r Aj||i^lj^y ought to be 
put into the nursery, in the manner directed for the Ash, 
A year is long enough for. them to stand in the nursery, 
and tftiey may then go to their final rituation. Ih clumps, 
in itfdepetident trees, in lofty ornamental plantations^ ii\ 
avenues, the Large Tupelo would form a beautiful variety 
ifWtH^«h€?'TdJWE», iheLfiiiEs, thi^ Ttrtti^TREiss, and trfher 
trees <)f« ornatneiit Tf^e leaf is> as I said before^ singufe^^ 
beadtfftil, ff» is Ihe barte of the tree^ and particularly tlie 
bafrl^of' the iwigs» • ^ ^' ^ 

-642. lAffto^the phming, the cultivating^ of the ground, 
and ^tker parts of the mani^ement, they may all'be t^e 
eMfiiSM has bieen ilifected fn the casis of the Tulip I^kiseV 
Tb«r6otbf the' Tupelo is bushy^ and^ causes the plant to be 
reroovecf without risk. With regard to the cutting down 
of the plant the year after it is planted out, I look upon the 
T^pffiLo as-beihg entitled to jus^ the same observations* that 
Ehavemadewith regard to the Tulip'Treb. ' * '' 

• 648. The other two Tupelo^ are inferior in height and 
1^ tO" llie gr^tTuptiLo. The common Tupelo rarely 
excieeds fo^ly-feet in height, arid the Sdufe Tupelo does not 
ri8eqifrt€lsobiSfll'^ biitth^yareboth'of theni trees of great 
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kw^d Ai^ part^ndfuly tim Sov» Tfjrmo^ Uie kami of 
wbk^b V^e from fivf 4« «ijc incbfftkiiVf W of s|m1^ (pqeoi 

QWIfilim TuwLo is bigbijF «tmeii|ed.<br«9Q|« few pfifpoifi^ 
fm .MO(Miii( of iis( in^y t i rt ij to ^ «yUu.. F^r IbU vwiM 
ifWpdm bowls Bf^ •onw^PMii mpdii' ff ifri iwrigw otbor 
tbiii9» are nynto i^iu 4tf* tl^ vo^i^ irtwa j^ haiipfHip^ to b» 
(omid ia almQcbnof, and. to utaiHl ia tba^niijf itf tbaftmwrf 
bitf Ibps is upon »¥«ffy limte^HH^i'^wUmgaid.Mlfw tt«P« 
solely as trees of 4)pispi9ptr/ 



b latio, JpglaB99 ia n«acK Jburfjim. 



544. The botaqica} cfiarActen afe t)|# siuMj in ^H f^|fctS| )|ft Uiofe qi ti^« 

HictoRY, which see ia paragraph 293. 

< * . • • .' • ' • ■" 

M^. The JBve^ti^ WjAiiKirrTTasii is fop w^U known "^ 
ne^ a jiartleiilar ^oici^ptjQii baa^ f tat ^ihava aiv . ^o 4is<* 

ti^t vaitieties of tl^. Ajtof leaii W^Miins and batbifif tbmi 

good as Timber TasBg. I shall first sptafc pf ti^ iMn^ 
ner of taising Walnut -Tasss generally, and then give an 
apoouiKQf those ^ 
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, ^4^. There ai*9 feveral diflepent varietiesirf our Bngliib^ 
pjT ;S2uro{i)eaaK Walnuti whipb tb« bonurtsts eaU ^k^gUM0 
ft^^.. These yar^es» boFevai]^ ^re ftanbigaislied «aty 
iby the diflR^rent si;^^ qf tj^ (m^ il9 tdiiiirent tbttfHnass §4 
shell, and by the difiereirt qnaUli^ ef the fruit, lu eut^ 
ward appearances aU the :ravietisp lave ali|(e:i and Item is 
no difference, tliat I know ct^ in the wood of any of them. 

. H7* The W^f^NyTrTaaa ia raj«ad fimn |he seed»aadeii^ 
from tbe ^eed« Tfie Wai«nvts, when rpp^ and aseeitained 
t;o be «oi|nd|| wbiQb may be done by putting them iaO 



#alar, 4il tUinui&Dtef idifteeted for tbb ft»^«i iniHir«^)^H 
I46)««hci«l(l tm^mMaffai^feeily dry*/ «Ad ^tiidti jir^sdl'vi^'iil 

I4m*'i'nvi^f ^a^'De fctpi in this state until, tb^ moMh ef 
MMdi' or Aprili ^bbU' Ibey «iil8t be sbvired hx b«ds ftroKAl ill 
jiM tbrMXMriDMiierii^ito beds 111^ fetqied fertbe «^[ming 
pf .th« A«ff • tt> whitb Iliav^wiNqUeiill)^: referred that tSie 
ii^M|€r witi, |y^ this 'tbne; » fffmember lb« dlfe^oes pei> 

paragraph. ' » - M 

# 

Ma Birt, iiB to Jhe ^«^fily . ti|fi( Is. dlffietfe^t ia tlii^ QMe ; 
for the WaIiN VT6 are large tfaingiB and require oomparatively 
f^ deep eoveniiigi ; Tbey jbwM <W amUared i^Ct tbe beds 
l^atber Ibiply ; and tbat being 4(Hiei t}i^ sb^uld 4>e patted 
dAwn wen Uilo the ground tfritb the baek of fcb^ spad^ j tbr^ 
oiberwi^ heavy ratus will lay them bare beforiGi they hay^ 
atrualc i^poti w tbey will be mo^ by wer^ns, wbieh ia 
preuy neaf ly m bwj. Rpf^ka aorf j%okdaiM wilt hook tbeei 
Qiit of the giHMiod if they )>er<eive them i and if tbey have 
begun to open, tht^y wil) s^ tbete wHb their beake^ and 
t^m p«(Hc 0ut die k^Mk r ^have eeen them do this 
fieveral tlinefi with my Amei4ca» WAhfJvrs^ whioh arf 
much hai*der> and more elosely put toi^her, thau t}ie Wal^ 
ffjUTS of this -o^Hintiy^ 'tlierefore/tl^ey «bould be &xeil «p 
firmly in the:groii|ul m posfible^ befo|N» the eiirth be laid on 
them, und (ihey should not be sowed too near to the edg^ <^ 
the h^f tov fear pf washing out by the rait^a. 

» 

549. When they are well and firmly placed upon the 
jbedsi they should be coveiied with earth pretty nearly three 
inches deep, and the earth should be made very fine, level, 
and s9iooth» ^'they wHl come up very boldly in the month of 
^ne, they ought to be* kept constantly clear of weeds dur- 
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ifif t^ siqniner ; and if well niftiiaged th^y will be a foot 
nod. a l^lfl^igh in the month of OetDber^ that is to saj the 
Jf^^aofXi^AH W^alnnts will, but the Encusa WALiNirrs will 
if^t^be so high* They would be Very.little higher if sowed 
in tbe fall, instead of the spring ; and they might be raked 
out of the ground, by rarious vermin, and particularly by 
jsMce ; 4he. moles idso might annoy them ; and the worms^ 
^Qg^^ber with the beatings of the rain and the heavings of 
tba frost, would render success much more doubtftp^ than 
4f the sowing took place in the spring. 
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/(SO./rtfe seedling WAtNUT.has a long big tap-root, of 
J|ofl|^,taxt^^e, wd has few fibres attached to it, and thos^ 
JBve- no^pf^ny conriderable length. It is a tree therefore, 
.thatJsjneYcr to be moved without care. The American 
.WaLncts have larger and longer tap-roots than the 
K^GMSH Walnut. When the seedlings are removed from 
tbe seed-bed to the nursery, which they should be in the 
mpntb of November, or March or April, the tap-root should 
be gut o|r to about eight inches in length j and the plants, 
havipg ' been fii*3t sorted or siz^d, should be put into the 
nursery in the manner directed for the Ash, but Mrith 
grater carew The earth should be made very fine about 
.;(|K|7roQt^ which should be very firmly fixed in the ground 
, l^y liand and foot, and, if the weather be dry at the time of 
performing this work, it would be good to give the plants 
a good watering in a couple of days after they have been 
planted 9Ut, ^aHiil[g care to let the ground be thoroughly 
.dry upon the top before you water. 

551. .Tl;>es^, trees ought to stand in the nursery two years, 

becsause^ tlijey will require, that time to get good root and 

. to ,^| them for their fioal rer^oval. When they are finally 

. f*empyp^» you w^U .finfl nj^any side-roots to have come out 
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of the partof th6 tap Airhich you lefft when' J^btr ptit! 4Bc 
plants ill the htirseiy^ These roots lutist foe^hitied it^^He 
manner directed for those of the Asb^ and the ^I^tirfgf ^ 
must take place with all the precautions iso strohgl)^ r<^b6M^ 
iuehded in the riembvat of tap-rooted or evet^^re^n tr^eis^'^ 

o&2« People do not ihake u?ood^' Of ENOLTsir WiAtN^ 
trees; but^ wheal have describdtl the uses of the Ain^f- 
CAN Walnut wood^ the rapidity: of the'^owth Ofthie tr*^, 
and the fiicility of obtaining the seed, I think it will >iraht 
little to. convince an English pliinter^ that wood of this sort 
of iree, is a subject very well worthy of attention; 'Our 
Walnut Tabb seldom has a clear trunk of any cohsideriiUe 
length^ and it is the same with the Am&ricak WAlNtrV; 
iiniy these trees throw out great limbs at afafotft't^&^^r 
Ififteeh feet from the ground, and spread ov^r a latge pitte 
of groundl The American Walnuts are two in timiKUei'; 
one is called the Black Walni^t {Juglans Higra); itnSi 
t^e other the Biittei'-Nut (Jughuis Caiharficaj. The srcted 
oi^'ttte first comes in a large Tound greeh sfaeM/ whieh 
contains a large round Walnut Very deeply furrowed. 
The BuTTBR-NuT comes in a green shell, iu the'!(bape 
^ of an ekgy and about the size of a small cbmmbn Si^ciifs 
egg 5^ and it contains a Walnut of nearly the same shape, 
but sharply pointed at the small end, and still more dee^^ly 
funWed than the former, 

553. The Black Walnut Is, however, the' ftne^tMe^ 
and is one of the finest trees in dize, Inlieight, 'In sift^eM 
of head, and in leaf both of quantity and shape, that there is 
to be found in the world. 6ur English Wahitit ^lirood H 
very brittle stuff, and serves for' very few putposcfs, tbafftif 
making gun stocks being the principal. Some articles of 
furniture were formerly iiiade of It; but it is never used 
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4iAW for diM pte'fiDf^e, iknd iiever'Wsisf fit fof iti' ^The'Bi^eK 

tei^^miiiflMf d2ie j atid ibr' tbe fiotmdnM luM di^bil^ iof 
JtB vro0(h "I kimi'frequtikelj' teens tUis treetfxiEy or "scVdiiiy 
feel^bifbv'Md' so^tegeMimd ilie tinnk, iJiaiil Akmld 1^ 
afraid to saf b^^ large, if MrcHAux bad nbttdd tis; tliat'it 
4s by Atf meam rltfre. lo gee theni »ik brt^evtn'feet Ih AB&e- 
iieryBt^ev^rUieet A^ib ibtgr^M^" TbeneieruovHi^^My*' 
YMka'partkrf a BLicii WALNori^s^trtrnk^ wbUifi'.biab 
j^ew lM0|ied ditt/ajkd wM'ti^flkii'ba^^^^ atidttlfar-- 
nfttrdti an algnxDer's^ihiip^' bliyiikg a 'Ac>cnr ani^tMw'^wbidb^ 
•ifl> iU . A iilde {iatiiphleC<]iuUistieik at NHr ToHc, wfadre 
•iMir think is adia ^exUbitcdy as senriA^ for «i'pariottt^')Jr 
di«iiag^iMoiii/ataeea'thi» truhk to bav« teen Tsfitrr-s/t: fedt 
lAiuMialr tbe base; ahd of course twxlvk (eet tiirotigh'; 
dt riUites, tbat ibe heigbt of tiie' tree previous tobibncbfo^ 
rwas yetf' grmo, and 4ba< iiie bught *to tbb tbps of t6e 
'btancbes ii^s oi&e hundred *iitld:tweitty'£iet; aiidtbiit the 
?i{>read oftbe bfancbM was in proportion to the liei^bt. It 
ibrlfaer lidds, that bad tbo tree* b^en schved infcindh lidaVds 
.Ma saijfcmlH, II would .baveylitlded My thoiisatid feet'of 

4kiuM. itortb, . at the w(K>ksale pricey one^: thatt$iah(1^fiit); 

• . • 

jkttndred dc/tfatrs/or about 8601; sterKog* : ! : ; 
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Stance of grandeur; but it is quite irmnmon^ tven in thfe 
light lands of Long Island, to see this tree of imnieilse size 
,Hi 4lm frubki lofty io proporffon, andV^^ttenditfg tll^.btMtAies 
jt<^:li'diMaooe thftt strikes tUe'b^jo)dei:M^itb\tohd6r. SAade 
J^ ft vfdtmble. Ibiog ito H fadt ckiunti^ i add oi)e bf these tifd^ 
'tetT' fircqtietttif fol^ms a.cto^plidte sliadu tb la b6use;dhd 
iOtfeet; Wildings of. a powjWertibte si!«^. ' '\ " '• 

. ,) . ; , _ . • . . . V 

5 ff^ii. Buttt iPfQflts tl<»b«p, after jlji; that fliis' fieie k-tts 



to 90 vnhpibie veit.to imiTeciaUy ;estt6iii^ to rbe«: Tte 
W^ after ftt idMrt exposure, to tbe hh^, ^NUoiqiI ACiari^ 
if4i#dt» -aod iD> time bttconies- dsirker. ^a ..t^'^.Qhl^ ami 

dwlng ft .gneat ieagth .qC ItQae,. eaeuit, wp^sedi {o. (h^ 
hifiMti<*6 of hMt and nioistuce« i Tb^ proQf. <)^ Ha, great 
durability is, that farmersr.fr^quoatly.U^ lit fpr p<»flf lio.tjhe 
fences that surround their fields^ It is very strong and very 
t6na6M]|(^| wbmtboroiigfaly; seasoned )iot liabte^jtp wacp^oi" 
S|)lit).litid icsegttfn isftufficlentiy fio^ i^nd.cqiiipia^tjto^i^p^H 
of. a beautUiil )^o^b| to yirbidti advantfigci it Mds. tb^ pf i^er^ 
wki^lug alvraya sgectire. from worw« . The.timbeir.is u^il 
In ttbe boUding of Jbousey^ in the inakipg..<^f gun etoqk^. i^nd 
ifi tbe^makiDg of naeoe^ for wheels, .MiciM-.tt)^ says, |^#t^(l]^ 
tiree is ^iioeUeatljr adapted to certain usf^ io naval afplji^eprr 
mre*}. thatit affoitls^.BOt otfly. an^nbundnnoe of Ifn^f ^wliiolr 
are sp ousch 4rant«d.ia ship bojldov f bjUi^j t^t^ it ept^ 
into > the frame At %ht ship al^« He says,^ that it jis. qot 
iittackeri by. sea worms .hi .warin latitude^ as the Oak is ^i 
ha ssgra tfaat.be baa sec^ caaoes.of it^ scooped out of,)i single 
tronk more thaQ forty feetjp^g* Ifi c!omp{(ri»g it.wUJi Une 
Emiopsaic WAiiNtJTi be.say^ that, the*- wopd of th^ Bi^.Aqi^ 
WA&Nirr IB more eompai^ty hei^vier, and mu€^ stronger j 
that k is Susceptible of a fitier poU^b^ andtb^f, iM3^^ like 
•k^SdADiMUii Vfjo^tJtf liable tQhp^ i^v^r^AH^Ywor^o^tUi 
adds one indubitable proof of the high esteem in wh^h the 
wood is held in the native country of the tree 3 namely, 
l^t it bm. B0cn>|xintei( ijfltlwf^^imm m ^itn^ericfi.i wd.apare 
it^ ,tbey /ivttuid BQt^.if tlw^./vf^^M ^^, fii^e^^Pfd tjjal: if 
coa^ineci, or .^be land tbftl^,it,gr^\)coii{^ nqlesf tb^y regarded 
ihe woM As of axtraordincMry y^v^t, . . , 
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A«t of aw tree, I kwe mea wijm c bii cMq|klto.l9M4iee 
ipe thic k wiU oene lo tiodier in hilf the tiiM^^ 
ttjs dttt the two flOftft hwiog been pkaled mt.tfae iPjR)^ 
timeaod in theflvne floil, the . Blmk W^ijiot hot IvMiii 
ebflerrcd to shoot m^re Tigocavsly, and to jBKm in^^piMt 
time to a greatet bright. On erei7.neeout.nfi4it ^ndMfc 
tree, this Wauiitt is fiur superior to the JEMopt^tm^ Bud^ift 
k not €fjmi we are h^e talicing; 



*% 



557. The Btttter-Not takes UBrrdgBrmmiciHadbfs^i^ 
euBMiance^ tbntf the nut yields an oily matter^ Wbkh jl9(# 
beeomes ^ rmMid" and that is obtainted by if^M^9Pf^ tff 
ponndlng and boiling thenats, and taidng off She o^y.^i^ 
slaaee which swims upon the surfiuse^ and ^'mijdefi^ ^ii|^ 
their food !'' These people must be neadj uiiQn.^aie9rft 
wifii the Oossaeks in point of delicaey of teste at the taUe. 
To^besilre, to give the name of, BuHer-* Nut ito a lhii|g v^bk^ 
produces a substance, the reiy smell iof wbieh ia<TWi^jghj|» 
drive people of common nerves out of the homes' this js^lK^ 
be sure, a monstrous misnomer) but nanM ^ ^gt3^4^ 
in lhi8wt>rld; and I have really seen a great jnai^tiif^plbv;^ 
that seemed to licktbeii* lips at the hearing loC^tbetiaJha^ 
the Butter- Nut pronounced^ The BLiV9K. Wauiqt; ^nf^ ]»aH( 
to nothing but b very stout and heavy , hammer > aPfl If^^ 
you have iB;ot the keriidi out, it is so oily and so •'raiicid/' 
that to eat half a dozeti is sufficient to .m^e, any i^iHi^ 
jpersottsick, , - ' r- »»• «» »*• 

55a ft is uot therefore trees to bi^{b94^l^^ 
of; and the Bimto-NvTy ««c0pt for t\^ #a}c^ j)fi/va$ie(ly ^ 
an ^maoretttal tme, is uQt iVftrthy of ffif ^^Wjl^gr^^ 
attention, : the tree 19 injBsHoir> ip poipt iff, ^f ,.si^#owi9f^ 
growth^ apd its woo^ isjn fliiaUty sw^ iRMori ..tbouglii 
It^Uo foitesse? tbe jgiualitjr p£ l^g.^iU^^ 
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ffife Walnut TAee. 

ftee llxTm tte ahnoyance ofworms; *aiid is, ttiererofe, *fre- 
"qtfe&tly made use of as ileepers, which are placed immedi- 
ately on the grbmid, in the framing of houses aiidharhs'; 
'atidr Ite^long resistance of' alternate heat and moisture 
^eanies It tb K esteemed for the^ posts atid rdils*'6f Vu'ral 
ftwctt, -which ft li certain proof of its ^osse^sing (he quafity 

*i' ..i '/: -^i ' i O, t.' 5.''^ ,' ;U V>t« *l 

559; As, however, all its good qualities are to be fpund 
lii'tKe )Si\ck WALNtrr, With none of its bad ones, the falter 
fe'the'tre^ ^ich we ought to cultivate." Of tfie'maiiner 
in thi&t 'cultivation Tbave spoken above ; and it now remains 
ibt'iBfe ti>*offer my bplnionr witli'riegaM to the distances ^ 
aiScH iKe^ 'trees ought to be |)lante'd', when intended' to 
become a wood'for the producing of timber. 



ilC.^ 
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'' 'S^/^tn' what has been said about the prodigious 
k^r^atfof the head of this tree, it Would'be nonsense id 
Miiik'6f'pta'ntlng them at less than thirty feet apart, witli 
i6i' intention of their standing to become large t'lfees; for; 
si^fi^ln^Webrtinches to extend only ilifteen feet from ihe 
Utet^'ky^y direction, *the heads of the trees would tfeen 
meeif^idd'ti Black "Walnut tree wifl extend its branches 
ailtfe ihore Widely than this. '' * - ' ^ » . , im 

''*86f.''!f planted, therefore, in rows thirty feel apai% and 
at thirty feet apart in the rows themselves, ther^' woulil Ve 
room for six plants of Hazel or of Birch between each 
two 'WaLwjt'Trbes along tH^ WALi*OT *free ro\^sV ahd for 
rfkiWw^bfeHhei- Hazbl ir ftafcH;' atfoiir' o?'fiVe f^eV 
rfpaf^,»b«twe^n'earfi t#o ofthe WiLi^ur 1*iieb rows^ 'Th*6 
c6piH<»'i<roukf gd ottiti jostthe'saTm^ marinei''& descrtftfeft 
irf^he^'case'Ofthe Tdfpti^^'f iWdHfie VrA{!sxk ^ffees'^ri'iAtf 
g^<>tfriiMif**y ««8Tfeesf «»< the coppice%Vre totafty iul^J 

X 



Thb Walnut Trkb*' 

du^ by the ^hade, aud until there were a beautifuVwoad to 
supply its pluce, as ait o^j^ct of profit 

569. No tree when cut down after being planted, throws 
out a stronger and more vigorous shoot than, tho Bu4ck Wai^ 
MUT ; but this tree should i^ot be cut down iintU the fecmi 
year after being planted^ because its root is rather «byt wA 
does not become strong enough to send up a firm and long 
and vigoi'ous shoot; when that root has stood only one year 
in the ground. These trees, therefore^ shQuW be cut down 
the second year after planting. Great care 9hQlild be Uken 
that none but one shoot be left to go up, and the pruning 
of tlie stem, to make that one slioot cover the cut at the 
bottomj should be even more carefully attended to tlian in 
the ease of the Tulip tree* 

563. This tree^ as was before observed^ is prone to th^pw 
put large side-shoots^ when young } and^ of course^ to have 
great limbs at no very great distance from the ground. Iq 
a wood, it would be desirable to prevent this spreading too 
3oon^ and great care ought to be taken to prune off the bot* 
torn side-shoots in timei with a sharp knife and a close and 
smooth eut ; and to oontime to do this as tho tree mount^» 
until you have got a trunk of the length you wi$h to have* 

W, U the ureee be intended to produee hms, then they 
maybe suffered to spread muchearlier^ AsMependeat 
tree?, or three or four together standing in a clumps or in 
Hnei^ to form an ayenue, you might have them according to 
^our taste, with long trunks or short trunks }i but the. bi^ 
taste^ prpbablyi would bc» to prune ttiem up with a atcaight 
trunk to abont forty feet higb^ or then, let their, heads 
spread till they meet. The avenue ought not ta be less than 
fony feet wlde^ and at thi9 distance imp ^eacb ^er the 



Thb Wawot Trbe. 

,trees would foi'm a rooC over it, perfectly completed befoiie 
they were sixty feet high, , ... 

565. Of all the trees that I know any thing of, natking 
equals the Bi^ck Walnut as a single tree. Its spread is 
immense. If pruned up to about ten or fifteen feet higb^ 
apd then left to take its own course. Its great spread, its 
load of fine leaves^ the abade.that it j;iveS| its erect and 
bold attitude, and its defiance of the winds, make it one.pf 

Ib^ iiQbl«9t.plQ«cts( that tiii^ eyea of man can b^oldi . Wtien 
near to houMi^ it, in timaa of great beat, servea tb^ froiily as 
a.plaee to sit under during the intolerable ardour of the son. 
The shade is so complete, and the lower branches, wbicb 

are«^»tbei* pendulous, reach 90 near tQ the gnQiund.^itb 

their points, that yon are here sitting, not only completely 
out of the sun, and without a hot roof over you, but you 
have, at the same time, the advantage of every breath of 
air that is sdrring. 

► . « • • • • - 

, . • • • * i • 

* 5Q6, 1 reviember^ with feelings of singular delight, ibat^ 
on^he 1 Ith pf July, 18183^ when the thermometer of Faren- 
RBiT was standidi^ at more than a hundred degrees^ I^ 
aitttef ' under the shade of a Black Walnut tree, wrote 
that letter (addressed to Mr, TmaNsv), which ought tQ 
have warned Mr. Pbel and the Parliament of the great 
da^gersr of- passing that Bill (for restoring cash payments 
HiiAiout; concomitants),, which, however, they did, neverthe- 
less pass, in a year and a fi&wdays after that timej and 
which fiiil haa caused, is now causing, and will still cause, 
oatemitiea to this cQuutry, the extent pf which no tongue 
nqr^ien can de«pribe» 

u; 4^i Thus I conoli^e my pUservatjons, with regard to 
this ana^raficent.iaad meful tree* wbich J cannot taKe in; 

x2 
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leave of^ without expressing my hope that I shall live to see 
many persons making plantations of it in England. 



TBB WZUOW. 

* « 

In Latin Salix ; in French Saule. 

568. The botanical characten ane : — It has male and female Bomtn en 
separate plants ; the male flowers are disposed in one conmion oUon; im- 
bricated katkio. The scales have each one oUooi^ spreading flower» which 
has no petal, but a cylindrical nectarious gland in the centre. It has two 
slender erect stamina, terminated by twin summits having four cells. The 
female flowers are disposed in kalkins like the male ; these have ndther 
petals nor stamina, but an oval narrowed germen, scarcely disUnguiahable 
fkom the style, crowned by two bifid erect stigmas. The germen afterwards 
becomes an awl-shaped capsule, with one cell opening with two valves, con- 
taining many small oval seeds crowned with hairy down. 

569. This tree is so common in England, and there are 
so many sorts of Willow, that to enter into a minute de- 
scription of each would be quite useless to any reader, and 
would take up more room and more time than any one but 
a mere Botanist would deem the subject worthy of. Miller 
has fourteen species of Willow, and Michaux has two : 
but as the mode of propagating, rearing, cultivating, and 
generally tlie mode of cutting down all the soits is th^ same, 
pne set of directions will, with few exceptions^ serve for 
the whole. 

570. Willows may, if we please, of almost all the sorts, 
become considerable trees; trees of a large trunk and 
great height. The wood of some of the Willows is not 
bad, even as timber ; but the general purposes to which t^e 
Willow is applied, cause it to be regarded only as un- 



The Willow. 

derwood. Th^e are two purposes to which it is applied^ 
of a very distinet character : one, the making of hop-poles, 
hoops, hurdles, and tool-handles; the other, the making of 
baskets and wicker-work of various descriptions. Those 
Willows which are applied to the former purpose are 
planted in coppices; those which are applied to the latter 
purpose, are planted iir ftqttatic situations, which are gene- 
rally^calied Osier-beds. .The former are cut eveiy eight or 
ten ^years, according to the growth of the stuff, which will 
be io proportion in rapidity to the goodness of the ground ; 
tlie latter are cut every year, as soon as the leaf is off, and 
as the shoots are perfectly ripe. 

•671- Willows, are never raised from the seed, though 
they all might be; and though they would, if a large and 
straight and lofty tree were wanted, be raised mo3t pro- 
perly in that way. The seed of the Willow, like that of 
the Poplar, is borne in a katkin, which comes out early in 

Jhe spring, and which falls off from the tree, some of the 
sorts earlier and some later, in IVlay, or early in June. If the 
katkins were then collected, laid in the sun until perfectly 

.dry, and then rubbed out and sowed in the same manner* as 
I have described, and as I have so successfully practised in 
the case of the Bjbch, any number of trees might be raisfcd 

, from tt)e seed ; and these trees properly tcansplanted and 
managed, would become straight, clear-trunked, and lof^y 
tj-ees; and this might, in some cases, be very desirable, for 
some of the sorts are greatly ornamental, besides the W:^£p- 
iNG Willow, which is every where looked upon as att Htti* 
cle of ornament. There is one Willow, the bark of which 
is of a light gr^y colour, which sends its katkins fortli very 
early in the spring. They are large, clothed with ?i tht6k 

' do^i;^, the outside of which is a brigfht yellow, after ftftVIKg 
first t)eetf white; and, fbr th6 space of nearly a iftbfitH; it 



Thb WlULOHr. 

a season when there is scarcely any thing in vegetation to 
j^ the eye, this tree is a very beauUfuI object ; and It 
grows, too, in any groiud, from a dry bank to a sour clay 
or a bog. 

572. I am, however, though reluctantly I must confess, 
compelled to give up the expectation of ever seeing of 
bearing of the Willow of any sort being raised in any diher 
way than from poles, stakes, truncheons, or cuttings ; and, 
therefore, 1 shall now speak of the manner in which this fe 
usually done, first taking the Willows which are usually 
planted in coppices. 

573. When the ground is ready for the planting of the 
coppice, you proceed in one of two ways ; planting by polei; 
or by truncheons. The distances at which WllloM-s should 
he planted, is in rows, at five feet apart, and the plants at 
five feet apart in the rows. If you propagate by poles, you 
make lines across the piece of ground five feet apart, make 
a trifling channel with a spade or hoe along the line, then 
lay down Willow Poles in this channel, one following the 
other, length- ways all along the line ; §0 that you now have 
a line formed of poles. Then cover the poles over with 
earth pretty thickly, except that you are to leave six or 
eight inches of the poles exposed in every five feet. So 
that now you have a little ridge of earth (dot abo^ an inch 
or two high) going from one side of the piece of ground to 
the other, with six or eight inches of pole vi$iib1e at every 
five feet from each other. Then you inake aAothek* line, 
and proceed to lay down poles, and to cover them in the 
same manner. This is the best, the surest, the quickest, 
andj in the end^i the cheapest way of getting a Willoi^ 
coppice. 
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THfc Willow, 

' 574. Roots will come, or rather go, out of every part of 
the pole into the ground, and shoots will come upwards 
from those parts of the. poles which are not covered. The 
^hole pole besomed a main root or set of roots, and the 
little pArt6 left uneovered. become so many stems or i^tools, 
which will produce a crop, and a pretty large one too^ 
several yelirs sooner than you can get the first trifling crop 
from the truncheons. This work should be done in 
Februarf or e^rly in March, and as soon as convenient 
t^ter the poles are cui« 

^75. it you proceed by tmneheons, that is to say, b^ 
Willow cuttings an inch through or thereabouts, or per^* 
haps more, these should be about two feet long, and put 
into the ground at the distances above-mentioned. - Both 
^ndid:i^hould be cttioff smoothly with a sloping cut^ and the 
butt ^M^ of courde^ put into the ground $ but not by thrust^ 
Ing down by malti ibrce^ but by making a hole With some-r 
thing etee to the proper depth, and putting the truncheon 
down into it, and then treading round it and fi>ring it well in 
ihe ground) as you would ayoimg tree^ leaving about three 
t)r four inched above the ground4 

576i Thi^ W0i4c is also to be done In Febtiiai7 or March. * 
Several shoots will come out of each plant the first summer, 
tut the whole of them except one should be taken off during 
the n^stt winter, in order to give stoutness to the stem or 
trunk. During the neji^t winter the stems are to be cut 
down to the ground, and then be suffered to go on to 
•become a coppice. 'This Is a poor way of doing tlie thing 
compared 10 the other way, and here are two years lost intb 
the bargain } but the great obstacle is the first cost : the 
truncheons ara wordi little or nothing ; but the poles, espe- 
<AvA\y in hO^ countries, are worth forty or fifty shillings the 
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lfm4Md*.>.1[bMD<fl»idi; Ae hap^piaBter,*lioldiBg oqMiie 
fifty shillings ; and this sight, this charming and templiag 
sighty soon oveqK>wers that philosophy, which teaches the 
C ftH p ^^t - W ^ilgf that he /irould gain the-^l^ sbiUings^ ten 
^Wi^JpW^ ^perhaps, tqr. using the poles in themdaag oC a. 
VW 99yi4«e. Najr (and. Ikis w a groat dtal vone) thai 
p^af^fjrooay bare to buj^ the poles^ vhife any nrighbmir 
i^lU-^Y^ bim .the tniBcbews» wd it. certainly veqpuoea a 
Iftgl^ kss^fixp^pse to put in the truncbeonLtliaii tolmy the 
Jfp{\f9f Fmihl here is a great deal move thaa sufficient to. 
d^fjde.t^ qiiesti(ni in favour of the truncheons^ irtudi thus 
l)f^9^ Mfiripg and gay tenants of the coppioe, instead of 
jQa\fiiig ^eir e&it in tite fiery fiimace of a balQei> or ia die. 
stfU i^prr fK4wt .flame of the lime-kiln, 

I ■ 1. f ^ 

. BfJ.JiowfF^r, I did once sea a man that raised a ooppioe 
^m. Vi^jjow Poles, and it was worth, acre for acre, and 
a^^yaif^Ielage, four times as much as any other Wiu^yw 
coppice that I ever saw in my life. It was next to Impos- 
sible to work one's way through it. It was about seven 
y^iffs.oldj, it was fit then to cut fi>r hpops and hurdles; 
apd, I believe it sold by auction, the next year, fi>r (hir^^ 
fiv^rPQupd^ an acre, though the general run of coppioes. 
d|4<fio>fctcli9 at that age» more than seven or qight pounds 
af^i^ff^r^j .and, if I recollect rightly, the poles, bad been 
lai^i.oidy abo^t fourteen or fifteen years. But the trun* 
cb^pn^^.cquld have been had for nothing,, while t^iese polea 
^Wk ^^^ ^^^ worth forty or fifty shillioga a hundred.* 

578. These poles, however, need not be prime poles. 
^^Jf'^WSibt j^o.bestoujt, but need not be of g^ei^. le^gA ; 
a9^, yr^^^tle crooked, it is of w great coposevAen^y .Sy .. 
lif^flf^'Jhe j^arth^ip. qertain p^eq, fnimng it m-if^bm^ 
»pi.Wfj^ ^^^ t^iw ,.of fl^gp to.f^en.dqi^iK ^jfin^iioC. 
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tli8iii> pqleslnotof the stei^htedl descrlptiim Alay do^Vi^ 
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. B79. There are several sorts of Willows, that grow |nro-^ 
miscuoosljr in the coppices. To give to these their botlifileikt 
description woidd be perfectly useless ; but there are two 
sorts, which prevail greatly over all the rest| in the estima^ 
tioB.of woodmeii, and which indeed are the idorte that 3irive 
best^ and produce the greatest quantities of hoops* atid 
polea. Thsjr refj much resemble each other in outward 
^pearanee^ whether as to leaf, bark, and every other clr« 
cumstance^ but which have a clear distinction in tlie eolotifr 
oi. Hba wood ; one having a red heart, and the other being 
white all the way through. The WnrrB-HBARTBD WiiLow* 
is good for very little as a hop-pole, while the Red- 
H»4iTsi> Wii«Low will last nearly as long as the Ash. The 
dtfiiMrence in the qualities holds good in the making of 
hoops, hurdles, rods, and every thing else to which the 
wood of the dry land Willows is applied. ^ 

. 680. The Willow, like other ccqppices, is cut in the 
winter, and the stuff converted to its various uses as quickly 
as possible. The coppice ought to be cleared by the be- 
gihningi of March, and ought not to be begnn to be cut ' 
until the- whole of the leaf be completely off. If you begih' 
cutting too soouj you injure both the crop and the stools ; 
seeing that the sap has not wholly descended from the' 
former^ and seeing that the latter will bleed, and be thus^ 
deprived of parts of its powers of reproduction. 

.581. Undet* the head of Tulip Trbb, I have said enongfi' 
about the horrible eonsequtoces of clearing coppices by 
the^^sandi^f wagons and carts, and I beg to be uhdersiobd ' 
ai re))eatia^ here aR that 1 there kaid on the Object;' 



Thk WiLLoW. 



' » 



ibr it nercr can be too firtnly fijced In the xs\vA o( the 
reader. 

582. I have hOw to speak of aquatic Willotes. AllWUknvs 
will grow in watery places, bnt all WjLlows WiH not proi 
duce rods and twigs Wherewith to make baskets and wicker- 
work, for somb of them are lis brittle as any other tree 
tliat I know any thing of. The WilLOW which is generally 
jplanted in wateiy placet tO pifoduce rods which are called 
osiers, has a very long and pointed leaf, atid a yellowish-* 
coloured bark oh the young shootis ; atkd this Is the reason^ 
I suppose, for this and some Other Willows being called 
Sallows, t'here is another sort, with a broader Uaf, tod 
of a Whitish hUe iu both leaf and bark of the young 
shoot, which gi*oWs fbster than the formed' one, but it is 
.'doars^r, and fipt so very pliant; but it Id probably fitter than 
the former for large wicker-work. 

583. These things are planted, very frequetitly, all&oi^t in 
the water ; and they will not thrive well, or at least wijl 

hotbfe productive for the purposes before»mentioned, unless 
th^ Mutlation be very wet. Oene'rally they are tu water iti 
Hood 'timk ; and half In water, that h to say, half the roots 
are in water at all times. The crop here h like a crop dT 
^grass, it comes every year. Tlie rods are cut off dose to 
the dteiin after the leaf has fhllen and th^ wood has betomfe 
ripened. The produce is tied tip in butidbs, aind afterwards 
^rried away to be sold to basket^makers and other person!^ 
who make wicker-work. This is a most useful {^bmt$ the 
produce is very great ; and the good of the thing is, that 
^ny mere swamp Is a good ^lace to have the plimtatiofl^ ia, 
Util^si^ however, observe, the sea^water, or saltWater^.M* 
It^ater ^ron^y impregnated tvlfh the sea^salt, faavie ztHtfh 

Ho theiSwamp, fbr^ letli he observed, tba* ttot#teifirai?l*HB 



fbf ahy l^tigth bi thne !n dotl IhtO whidi ttalt water tzd 
come. 

5d4. Thd mttidef of planting- osier beds, as they are 
generally called, Is thfa ^— Vou take stout rods, which are 
cut for the lAakiug of baskets, aad cut off the butt*endd ot 
(heih. 'f hese butt-etifls you plant In rows at four feet apart, 
iind ki two feet 6r ft foot and a half in the row. 1)6 not 
thrust these eiitttngs down into the ground, but make a 
hole to receive them % for, by thrusting down the cuttings, 
you run the risk of stripping up the. bark from the btttt of 
the cutting ; and it is the bark, and not the wood^ out of 

i^hich the r6ot« 4re to gToW. 

> • • • 

58&. If the situtttton be such that there are occasionAl 
overflowings from a river or brook, the cuttings which 
ought to be about three feet long, Imd two feet of which 
ought to be put into the ground ; these cuttings ought, in 
such ca«e, to be pnt In In ti direction sloping towai*ds the 
liver or brook, which would tend txy prevent them from 
retaining dcAd weeds, and gross, and leaver, which' th* 
water would cause to swim upon the ftur&ce. If the slttl^ 
atiofi be flat, and not Uabk tn «iich inundations, it \& better 
to put the cuttings into the ground perpendicularly. 

• 

S86. i^eVeral shoots will come out of each cutting tlie 
ftrst year. The main i^hoot should be suflbred to go up, 
but all the rest should be cut off during the nestt WinteK 
By the winter after, there would be a stout stem w(th seVe* 
ral shoots upon it. The shoots slK>uld be all cut off then; 
and ttfl;er that, the stem itself should be cut down to wiUiia 
ftbout three or four inches ftoia the ground \ hot quitd ^ 
low, perfaapdy in situAtk^Us that hrt vety Wet. After thi^, the 
emp beooiMft antmld tad fegttlar* By fl^equent cutiin|fi off 



Thb Willow. 

(^,t,liR,,s^tf,,or,twi^, there comes « soft pf head (p^tjie 
6,^1,1^ 9.iid, in some caseK, this head gets to be a foot qyerj 
.m^d ^ shoots come from almost every part of it, the annu^ 
pfl^^f^i^procljgiou^. The grass and weeds ij^ili, in p^f^^ 
$|i|UBt;i,9uej .rival the shoots in growth; and they ougbt.to be 
cplj.offabom Midsummer, tied up in bundles, and.ca^rie^l 
flU^O^ t^^psier-bed.. The produce would probably ,pay/l^r 
the labour; and they do a great deal of harn;^ to the,sl)90^, 
by keeping the lower parts of the large ones from the sun, 
j^^..liy,^reatly dia(iaishiDgth«^J«ngth^and even t^^nuj(nber 
_f(}f^hje.sgiiBill.9Des. ,_,,,,, '.''' .^ ' ^^^ 

,„ ^SJT.^TQq h^y^ Willow Treks on the banks of rivers' or 
])5^8,„^tlp.li.s^al lyay is tp put in stakes, from six to t\fe\f^ 
^^^Jong^^fiq^ .from three to five jnches thrpygh at, the 
^ftf|»:jpi. ,, ,^\ich st(fke,oj; rather pole, is put in in the ^ontji 
.ijf , Ppb.lTjary, or early in March, as boqo, as 'coayenient 
ftPflfj.ft ha? been cut- The bottom of the^st^k^or^ole 
,^u^ be cut off with aslopingcut, very smoothly, leaving 
fl5t.y^g¥d.p9rtp either in lyood or bark;, for the^ .J|e,a?d 
j|^Y^M)'^i'V9itffP>Q^^i)>S^^Qund, Tbepoint of the stake 
^,j;io|^sh^d /jfii^tft off if tbe^sanie m^qner. TJie alake 

Hr,j)gl^^|lou)|d beput jnto the groupd by the,9i^ns of an 
iron bar, or some pointed thing sufficientljr iar^e to make 
a hole suited to the bigness of the butt of the stake or pole. 

.fjl^ie" ,th^ jg^BOtl . aboujd be ^ell fastened n)un^ilij^,-jl^tt. 

,lXjt^,^t?ke or jjPlfi will s^riltejoot im^wdiately, an^ all the 






The Willow. 

of course, cut off the produce every year for the purpck^s kX 
wicker-work; but if the tree be of any of the other VHkd^, 
the produce will be fit for little else than fuel; butfhis pW- 
duce is very large, and a crop is yielded of good stodt'iSre^ 
wood about every six years; and, as Willows (do IJttle 
harm in meadows, and perhaps, no harm at all, thie ^edj^ 
of rivers, brooks, and deep ditches, always oaght to be iVeH 
garnished with them. ' * 

589. There iis one sort of Willow, never seen in copplifte 
or meadows; but very well known to nurserymen atid 
gardeners- under the name of the Yellow Willow, a name 
exactly descriptive 'of the colour of the bark in every part of 
the tree. It throws out a great abundance of slender twij^, 
and these twigs, in summer as well as in winter, are lis 
tough, as pliant, and as strong for any temporary {Purpose 
as any piece of common string or cord of the same tfaidk- 
ne^. You may take one of these twigs, tie a bundle ilp 
with it, and finish by making a bow, in the same manti!6r 
as'' with tape, or with packing-thread. For th!sr reksoti, 
tljere is no nursery, and scarcely any considerable gardiW, 
without one or two trees of this kind standing iti' fioitie 
corner of the ground, for the purpose of affording^ edit- 
stahl supply of twigs. * ' " ' 



690. There remains only to speak of the Wkbwng Wit* 
iiow. It is the only Willow pUnted for ornament, and wf&6h 
Is, indeed, good for very little else ; but as an ornametttil 
tree it is surpassed by very few, adding to its fiile'iidfdtir 
and elegant disposition of its branches, the pleasing cir- 
ciimstance of coming out in leaf amongst'the very easiest 
of the trees in spring, and retaining its lelif in tUe' autndhi 
long after the leaves have all disappeared from the greater 
' part o^ deciduous trees. But, though this tree may 'be 



Tct Wn-iuow. 

¥:pi«tft)fe« or pol«P| IP the mMmrinfype^pie^^MtAi 
jit^mn OfVW ^^a fim wA Ipf^y tree iCnds^in tfiat iDanMc; 
M* irwouM b^ ai^surd to typect U, Tbb tr«# iMuUgofra 
U^'$\niiff Ue^iAf^ a JmimA' fr^v> tbf «^f^ and t]iiit it tui|^ 
J|^ I Ml ¥WPy HH t)ie nmtiar snriucb I ba¥94pok«n*of abom^ 
Imi if AQt mjiMd ^m Ui^ iw^^ aiD«ll cuttings at i»»t 
mffhirto Mm tba fiMiMtdttloQ of a \ywmi»e Wif^twc ^^ 
Tliese cuttUigs ougbt to be^ like Cbost .^f tbe owni &ia^ 
tha'biilt0of 9fao0ts ofthe fermerjeari iPhfly^iBgbt toihk 
flit ii^to a mnery tp strike;, putting aboBO a fqvt icyf^tbeiq 
IniHi thftigiiowd, and leaviag not mor^ Ibaii aoinQhiOutiqf 
Ibd^goHiQ^f Ooe Aoot ougbt to be raflforad ito ^ up ite 
Antyetv* Tbeiie ooght tia be qareiipl'prumiigs iif^dieatab 
iit^ tb^ botfovii audi in tb^ next spijngorfaliy tb^^^flm^ 
mfM ^ ^a l$kM i|p2 its roots pi*uiied| and ti^Q it kMq;ht 
tttbat aa99faU; idantad «poa th? sppt w|ier«4tii9 iMtqadad 
lO^lriMdo. He«e it miglit be cut dowa agaia tba'Arstjemr 
4ij%er*|lia ptanthag, and a shigl^ sboot suffered agaLin'toig;* 
'1^4 bttt'lhU d»Qot would be so loog aad'ao rieuder imito 
yWW-pmtofiti tbat^ if left atftiU lei^, «h&4Mtetw>aUt 
>e90fipt H mmradtbhig at ooee, Tberefoi*^ it ought die 
Hmrt'^r .to be cut doiri^i mritbiu 4tra ^feati of tbejfiianl 
jHMm il ^tvtas ^ut down be&yi9r ^ud^aiuMbeiP ^iylelsh«QK 
suffered to come out and to go on^ as neap^tvAuilesteal 
as possible ; and thus you ought to proceed till you have got 

d^^ttiituk^ ttiv4^ugtb tbat jm wUii t^lmra^it^ ;^eta(.flie 
kmk toqr' be suffered to spread Hvmj'fww'^i 0l^vBa0$ 
iitdk iK»»?«ry direotiow The sUe^hfKsta hc^«kt^ easm 
ataatly pruned off, all the Utileionioktuiade^bjratiie^st^eisak. 
i^uttiugs would soon grow out^ and ^would leave no trace 
id there ever having been any : the trunk would be straight 
and smooth from oue end to the other, 

. 591 1 From all that tias been said upou the subject of the 
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-Wiccjow^ it is evidcttt that it surpasses evetyiXMng qbe-jn 
valwe in watery' situations^ and it does not .outetiiicaitB 
wbetberthe water be running or stagnant Aay.liHle deU 
that is kept constantiy Mwt.l)^ tlw. oosdogis <mt froov.tlie 
sides of a hill, is.adinurably adapted^^an^^l^ tbe.WiLL^ws# 
and. the erop Which they produce is prodigiousw . A6 drjr 
coppioeei they are very ^pood, and produce a.^ceateriw^p 
o#iMx>p» md foda dnm «itbeir the jBin^^ the Ujum^, or the 

Aim. i ham teen od« thigte .redUheaited WiUow. at0tt» ibal 
produced upwards of two hundred hoops, eadb sod ^behig 
uplit into two hoops. But there must be room, foif dHa> 

Md ijiie Wii4^w irtmild not bi plaiMed io good grmnd «t 

distanoas less than rowv aft ^x faat apast, «nd plaal* atiifai 
feet apart in the row; and. In such ground, tbe poles menr 
ticiQfd iu the former fwt of this article stKniM b^ I^id.iii 
row^. at iix fe^t apart instead of ftvc^ wd tbe Jkwec parta^ 

fi>r the shoots to come out o^ should also be at siK feetii^Murt* 
The^quaK^ ai Ae Wiu^ow,: for rods^hoof^^ «nd l^olea^ is 
infiertor In ftbe HAaio.;. but it ia aqual.to tha BiaoBt;. ftnd 
thered-baartfld Wuj^ow makes a much better ipale.^lmii 
the Btaoa. In nmydrs ground, (ha .Willaia doattjioC 
faoaeed» . It midtes short ahopita in .mob gnmad^ soadaouft 
htw ^ lt ym f^ p yi flf.anuuir UDt and aaidQiii nnaduots maah 
heaidaaifiift-weod^ . ' 

MIL Iicanaol rafraia fepnoiaddiag harib.lhat J have 
(Maral^ ISSB) aavmal WiUowi^ wbidi haf« bean. 
:ftwm ikfimdi^ iJi9 yMff in aqi^ jrardfli» Tbagrrftt tQiJw 
>har /Mt high: Um iursi aumiMr* : 
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Ia latUy Taxus; m FiencB, 7f. 



593» tW botaieil dnnetm are :— TW Male iowcrs are 
•cpafatc trca fptm Ifce Irak fir thtiMift part; tkejhan^ 
mncaarpcttb; balthe0eai i> lifcaafwr- l a a faAcwri ihirlKfcai 
Stt^ibcr of ftaauoa wbicb are joined at tlie boCtoni ma ooluam longer duia 
die gem, temiiiated hy depressed suaunits, having obtuse borders and oglit 
pofatSyOpcaiDg on eaclisUe of tlidr Imse, casteg thor farina. ThefJeaiale 
iowwamlilKetlieMie; iHiriaffBoinqMleaeataor pdala, b«ttevlng8S 
oral acai«-pol«ted gcnBCo, but «o ityk> uiwmed bgrna a bti »| f vHpaiu 
The germen afUrwards beannes a bcnj lengtiiened lioai the receptacle^ 
^oibiilar at the top, and oorercd by a proper coat at bottom^ open at the top, 
ftill ef iuiea, aad of a red coloar; bat as it dries, wastes away, including 
«M vUoiv oral seed, Ike top of which* wilhivt Ae bdfy, ia pminMit^ 

594, *' Tbougfa last not least"^ lo use a sqriag duit Ins 
been more tbaa worn oat for these last fire hmdoetl yean* 
This is our native En gush CanAE« Its outinwd appears, 
aoees are wdU l^noim to. us all; for^ first or las^ the most of 
us have seen a cburcb-yard, however Sbw^ cgtopBoHrwkf^ 
n)ay have been within the church, and A^re isecare^ k 
church-yard in England Aat does not presefli a Yew ttc^ 
to the eyes of the beholder. The Ybw tree sometimes 
rises to the height^ of forty or fifty feet, and wvwM go a 
great deal higher if stttention were paid in die pnmiiHp Ike 
side^kboots as the tree increases in height. It is firei^ueMly 
a very large tree. I have seen seveiU, eadi of wlddi has 
been more than fifteen feet round the tronk ; and as I mek^ 
tioned in a Rural Ride performed in the month of Ai^jtis^ 
1823, 1 measured the Yaw Tass in the church-yard of the 
village of Selborne, in Hampshire, whidi was, at some 
distance from the ground, ivm^y-tbree feet wd djgJb wicker 
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tn circumference* I had not the meatls of making a ver^ 
exact measurement } but, my error could not be very great ; 
and this i^ a monstrous circumference. 

595. The Yitw Trbb attains m age beyond the : pdsai^ 
biiity of human ascertainment, unless sotne national reecud 
were kept of the mattei*. . Its growth i» slow ; biMs: lA Mp* 
pears never to loae any pmhi of that whteh it gains. Hie 
wood surps^es, rery far indeed, all bther English wood, Iti 
point of durability, and of strength, and. elasticity joincjd.t^ 
both these. It has a red heai^t, like die inlperiiihsyble Rb# 
CbdaBt of Amertcfi ; biit it is n6t..od#ri^s^0as like'the woott 
of the Rbb G£]>AR;*and it is vdryheary,'* while the'RisiO 
C£da4 is very light. The wood never perishes, or, atjcj^^ 
so say the country people. Cbaierpoats are. ^ofoietiiw^ 
made of it, and. they have nevfer beeQ> kifown to rot* It is 
very fine-grained and receives a very high polish. rh§v^ 
seen aMtdien dresser made of it, which being kept< iq goo^ 
order, was as shining as any piece, of furniture I. ^er $a\ir» 
Itiksuper-^excdlent for making the bows of tbe b9>Qks of 
woodea iftiairs; ^r making dx-bows, and, it Is s^d, the 
bomrs^.nsed by warHorsformeriy in this country^ ^n^erc; made 
oflfaiswocHL 'Even the Blender shoots of.it are nsitougb^ 
or .tDtiglitry. than those of the Hickory ; and when they 
bsppea tbiget uiy considerable length, they becOm^ ^bip- 
bandJiee, and other, things, whef e great toughness and elas- 
tfaUty are required* I made a mistake in the article' relating" 
ta.tbe^fitaBii,' paragraph 222, where. 1 should have said; 
^SAuiEimkR stake and a Yew hether,'' instead of aid Eld^r 
8tiikQ:ahd>Jfae«i bether; that wbuld/^ make a hedge to 
last £»; even -^ • . 



596. The Yb* iii^ears to grow pretty nearly equally 
weUuposrail soa'tsofland^sbdllow or deep, dry or wet; 



Thb Yew. 

ba(AiU0eii% from the frequaacy of our fitidiog it on sucb 
loB^ttq tawbeM foraaerty^ al aajimie, |^mi,prkidpally 
upoQi dialkf Jand. It. xeaht$ aUl weathcff^ stands nnioiwed 
on the bleakest of hills^ where even the scrobbieet of thpri^ 
and underwood will hardly live. Big as the head of this 
ttM^ geoemUy is io prpportjoB toils trattir/ mofl biainily 
kriew^ it GOBStaiitiy is willi lefcf ; . j^nuh^g ^usUdoes^niffb 
liliold*<ipr the wind^ neiilier head nor ttfmik^ev^rfAinobeii^ 
Ibough'in situations where J t would be .iiBpossif>le^ta: in9te 
an Oak ^row^ and where no oilier hffg^ tree'CMiuld^b^ pr0^ 
^ntod ftom beingblown outof thegroMBd.i. . ^ .^ iv « »^ 
> '597- Tbo¥6W<l% or rather has been ^fiirife jsAOtmu^i 
ihe iissbfon now), used for Making Aedgm^ astjone^aii te 
dnd^ near gardens and nmnd about Iiouse%ifor.whiek.f«iir<t 
fKHae it h the best mattriat that can p08iiUy;be.«oof»NedL 
ft a easily elipped into any form ; itsitwigs antddicaiisiMild 
tough ; it cttn be sharped otose down^to thefg^mnd-^tanfd It 
AlAei^a fence or- screen- tbrongh wliicb a» wuMlfMArfind 
4tsway} and being eoer^gremty 'It ils ▼aryiyatnaUeiitnjilbis 
account. People had more patience and diligenw ^ftg nmly 
than they have now ; and, therefore, I have never heard of 
the^ planting 'Of a Yew hedge la tiie whokt cawVe of dlpJIife. 
Hfktiie are maay, however, itiU remaining in FjfiginjHtjtJbrnt 
thi^e- have ail descended to us fiM»iHi.our..fUiceailori^iivh> 
lived* IB those dark ages, when -men. wee&fino^lt eiloiigii 
m think that patienee ought to be fequiod in .the aequi- 
sitioH' of things of great vakiey and tliat iangv otatesjougbt 
not to be acquired in a f4frwyean by merdy ^ rwailclriiqr the 
turn of die market/' Tfactre^is a.'hadgei^ofiithis'^sort^iat 
PmwemTH, in SAtseM, whichy^ if I incolteatrigllllyyilgui^ed 
to be eleven feet wide, kept vefy cloaely andjieaftlyr qltppod 
all across the top, and on ihe' sides, from the 'tbp tothebOil- 
td/Ok. THe botMnon ohecide of itbie hedgemieeta tfie top 
of awall which supports<a bank agailmt n road'or street. I 



ni^ig qtiite as much deKgbted witU this object, as liwasivitb 
the house hm\ ^arkof Loti0 Egrbmont, tbej^aletbatia^eiid 
i6 ithichy Is not more than two hundred yai!dl} ^GstaiKre 
firoW'tbis hedg«. ' 






; 59B. The SEEDS of the Yew ought to be gaiheied; when, 
tl>e]r are ripe, wbleb is kite in October^ or early, in Nofireiu^ 
1^^ and if tbty be «ovm immediatelyv* in* beds pr^panad 
like those potnted out for the Ash,' they will come.up.tba 
fir^t year; but^ perhaps, the* better way would be, tp pireh 
serve them, in the maimer directed -for tbei soed$ of ^tbe 
HAm-HOftM^ in pasagrapb 273, and then to sow tb^ i:{l:l|ny 
of rtie'iDOiitfas between November a^ Mairofa, of in H^^k 
o0 «he tftdond* yean The plaats will come vp io.the^ mantb 
4f 'Mayv attd' Aen they are to be treated in precisely th^ sam^ 
taainajiir'iiS''tba6 pointed out for the ireaUnoit of |h^,R^, 
ChoAR,- See^paragraph I7I1 see also, and pay.pavtieii^ir 
laiifeniion to, panigraph 215.; for unless^you ta{g$ the f^^r 
eaiitions >thei^ pointed out, you will fiul in the rai^ipg^fif 
T»wTR8n«. 



•» 



B9fk If 'Yv^Tflfiits are to form hedges, they should. be 

pUtntied in two* rows, the rows at two feet apart, the plants 

*atawo feet^^art in the row, and the plants in one row 

^inbpuidlBg! o|ip68ite the middle of the intervals of tlie plaoK^ 

iaiAe otherrow^ The yeaar after planting, they might be 

td?»ltdown. to witfaki a foot of the ground, or lowei*; fw the 

Yew "itiH throw out new shoots. Pnnninent branohes 

amust be dnt'off>' the lateral sboccs trained alo«g. horison- 

'tt^y^Bttid the lower ones^ close to the ground. In a £efw 

^ye$(rs, thfe taeefi^in the two rows would interweave their 

bninebeej iTheelifping with the shears should he begun 

in' afiiW years^ and you magr suffix the . hedge to beoome 

as wide and < as higii as you please, by always, leaving 
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a small part of tlie new growth not taken off by the 
shears. 

600. As to the planting of looods of Yew Trees, few per- 
sons would think of such a thing; but it might be very 
conveniently and cTieaply done, by raising the plants as 
above-directed, and by making tl\em form part of a cop- 
pice, in precisely the same manner, and at the same dis- 
tance^ as directed for the Tulip Tree. 

€01. I have heard, and I believe, that Yew-leaves, or 
boughs, ii^ when a little withered^ eaten by cattle or dieep, 
will Mil them, and nearly instantly. Doubtless there wds 
some old rule,' relative to the poisonousness of the Yew, to 
induce the witches, in Macbeth, to make its '* slips ** part 
of the ingredients of their deadly cauldron. Horses, 
horn-cattle, and sheep, should not, therefore, be put into 
places where Yew trees, or hedges, have been recently 
clipped or trimmed up. 



THE END. 
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Abble. Sec Poplar^ 480 

Acacia. See Loc ust^ 322 

Alder, 93 

Ash, 102 

Aspen. See PopIiAR, 482 

Bass-Wood. ^ee Lime, 321 

Beech, 143 

Birch, 152 

Button- Wood. See Plane, 464 

BuTTBR-NuT. See Walnut, 652 

Cbdar (Red), 167 

Cbdar (White), 173 

Chbrry, 177 

Chesnut, 190 

Chesnut (Horse), 202 

Cob-Nut. See Hazel, 281 

Crab, 203 

Cyprbss, 209 

Dogwood, 216 

Elder, 221 

Elm, 227 

Filbert. See Hazel, 281 

Fir, 243 • 

Gum-Treb, 265 

Hawthorn, 271 

Hazel, 280 

Hickory, 292 
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Holly, 300 

Hornbeam, 306 

Iron-Wood. See Hornbeam. 

Larch, 311 ' . ' 

Limb, 314 

LocfrsT,'3^2 . ; •. 

Locust (Honey), 393 . ,,,. 

Maple, 399 

Mountain-Ash, 414 

Nut. See Hazel, 281 

Oak, 419 ' 

Pine. See Fir, 245 

Persimqn,' 454 

Plane, 461 

Poplar, 478 

Sassafras, 489 

Spruce. See Fir, 260 

Sycamore. See Maple, 400 

Thorn (Black), 504 

Thorn (White). See Hawthorn , 

271. 
Tulip-Trbb, 515 
Tupelo, 538 
Walnut, 544 
Willow, 668 
Yew, 593 
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American treb and shrub seeds. 



1 now offer these Seeds for sale. I propose to put complete assort- 
ments of the seeds up in boxes, and to sell each box for Five Pounds. 
There will be in the whole upwards of fifty different sorts of seeds of 
Trees and Shrubs ) to which will be added about twenty sorts of Gar- 
den Seeds. Amongst the tree seeds will be PPTilnuts, Hiekory NtUs, seeds 
of the SassafraSy of the Birch, of the Plane, of the Red Cedar, of the Maple, 
of the 7\ilip, of the ffTUte Elm, and amongst the shrubs, seeds of iht Pinck' 
Tieya (Georgia Bark), the Comus Florida, the Kalmia Laii/oUa, the Kalmia 
Angtutifolia, the Spice tree, (laurus benzoin), the Magnolia Glauca, tb6 
MtigmUia JVipeiula, the Magnolia Grandiflora, 1 have mentioned the above, 
also, as part of the trees and shrubs. 1 shall put into each box, twopoundM 
of fine jimerican Locust Seed, These two pounds contain about twenty-four 
thousand seeds ; and, if the instructions which I have given in the *' Wood- 
LAKD8 " be strictly adhered to, in the sowing of these seeds, almost every 
seed will propuce a tree; and a tree too, fit to go into a plantation next au-< 
tumn. 

Amongst the garden seeds, there will be several sorts of Sguaih or Vegeta' 
bit Marrow seeds ; two sorts of Melon seeds, one at least of Cucumber seeds, 
and a pint of three different sorts (a pint of each) of Kidney beans ; beside^ 
which there will be three sorts of Onion seeds, and Asparagus seeds, 

I forgot to mention one sort of seed, a small quantity of which is worth 
more than the whole five pounds ; namely, the SE£D of the SASSAFRAS, 
which no man in Englaud ever possessed but myself. There is also the 
Pinekneya or Georgia Bark, which never has been in England before, except 
last year, when 1 sowed some of it, and reared a great number of plants. 

There is some seed of the finest Beets in, such as produce roots far supe- 
rior to any that 1 ever saw in England. There are several varieties of the 
early Indian com ; some white and some yellow. 

Now, that part of these seeds which I shall sow, i shall make grow ; and 
any otner person may do the same if he will, by referring to the instruc- 
tions contained in the '* WOODLANDS." I shall, into each box of seeds, 
put a catalogue of its contents ; and opposite the name of any tree or 
shrub mentioned in the Woodlands, I shaul say, '* See Woodlands." For 
instance, opposite to the seed of the Birch, I shall say, ** See the Wood- 
lands, paragraph 153." Then, when I come to that rare plant, the Pinck- 
jfEyA, or Georgia Bark, or to the Kalmia, I shall say also, ** See the Wood- 
lands, paragraph 153 ;" because all these seeds are to be sown and ma- 
naged just in the same way as is directed for the Birch, the proceedings In 
the sowing of which, are the most curious that can possibly be conceived. If 
I had never done any thing in my life but rendered it an easy matter to raise 
the Birch from seed, which neither Miller nor any other gardener ever ac- 
complished, I should deserve the thanks of every body who is fond of trees. 
Till I made my experiments, with regard to the tender se^ of the Birch, 1 
sowed not only that seed, but the stieA of the Georgia Bark, the Kalmia, 
the AzALiA, the Rhodouendron, and many others, in vain. Having made 
this discovery with regard to the Birch, there was no longer any difficulty 
with regard to any of these, which, as experienced gardeners well know, are 
never to be got from seed, but by mere luck. 



MR. COBBETT^ PUBLICATIONS: 

Sold by W. CoBBETT, No. 183, Fleet-street; and by all Book- 
sellers iu Town and Country* 



la the Press, a new Erlitiou of *< PAPER AGAINST GOIB,'* with a 
.DEDICATION to the Duk^ of WelliugtoDy late Commander- ia- Chief, and now 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

COBBETT'S ROMAN HISTORY.— Elements of THE Roman History, 
in English and French, from the Foundation of Rome to the Battle of Actium ; 
selected from the hest Authors, Ancient and Modem, with a series of ques- 
tions at the end of each Chapter ; for the use of Schools, ami of Yoirog Persons 
in general. The English by Wm. Cobbett ; the French by J. H. SrBVRAC. 

COBBETT'S COTTAGE ECONOMY.— It is well known, that this Work 
treats of the making of Beer and of Bread; of the keeping of Cows, Pigs, 
Bees, and Poultry. This new edition sets to rights all matters relative tu 
^traw Plat. Experience has fully proved, that to equal the Italians, we 
roust use the straw of wheat as the Italians do. This new edition of Cottage 
Economy contains a detailed account of .the manner of sowing the wheat in 
order to ^et this fine straw. And, indeed, it contains an account of every 
thing necessary to be known, relative to this matter. — Price 2$, 6d. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, ^lain fnstmcUoM fmr the JLenffmng of 
French, Price 5*. 

All that I shall ask of the Public is, that those who are expending, or have 
been expending, - money, for the purpose of ohtaioing a knowledge of the 
French language, for themselves, or for their children : all 1 2^sk is, that 
these persons will first read steadily thr<mgh all that they find in' the first fifty 
pages of any other Fr^ch Grammar ; and that they will then read steadily 
through the first fifty pages of my Grammar. If this were done by all such 
persons, there would, I am convinced, be but one French Grammar in use, 
in a very short time. Any person, who has never studied French at all, will 
be able, by such reading, to form a competent judgment. He will find, that 
from other French Grammars, he can, by such reading, get no knowledge 
jat all of the matter; while, from mine, he will get at some knowledge of it. 
Those who understand the subject, I request to compare what they find in 
my Grammar on those difiicult parts, the impbrsonals, the two past Times 
OF THE VERBS, Rtid the PARTICIPLES ; I request them to compare these parts 
of my Grammar with what they find, as to the same matters, in any other 
Grammar, Wm. Cobbett. 

COBBETT'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR.— This Work has been published to 
the amount of My'Jhe tkousand copies, without ever having been mentioned 
by the old shuffling bribed sots, called Reviewers. To this new edition are 
added ** Six Lessons to Sttttesmen,** Here the reader will see what pretty 
stuff is written by Speakers of the House of Commons, by Secretaries of State, 
by Commanders of Armies, by Bishops of the Church of England. The main 
thing, however,' is this, that any person who has a mind to do it, may have 
a competent knowledge of the En^ish language in the course <^f a twelve^^ 
month, by the means of this Book.^Price 3^^. 



